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DEPUTATIOlSr TCT 


On Wednesday, ISTovember 4tli, tlie Earl of Mayo received a dopntation from the 
Council of the East India Association, consisting of 31:'; r-n. rn -.-.il Xorth, K.E., Yice- 
Chairman; Oolonol Sykes, M,P-, Major-General Sir- (.:>,■!, K.C-B., Colonel 

P. T. Frencli, Major Evans Boll, Mr. P. P. Gordon, Mr* W. Tayler, Captain Harby 
Baz'ber, Mr. P. M. Tait, Mr. Dadabhai ISfaoroji, and Dr. K. M. Dutt. The object of 
the deputation was to present to bis Lordship the Memorial on the part of tlie Asso- 
ciation earnestly soliciting his immediate attention to tho momentous question of 
irrigation in India, expressing the disappointment felt by the members at the little 
progress made in the work, and the confidence tho Association felt tliat the new 
Viceroy would as early as possible after his arrival in India take prompt and resolute 
measure's to prevent further procrastination. The Memorial was presented by General 
North, the Chairman of the Council, who afterwards read aloud some extracts from 
correspondeiice that had recently passed between the Home and Indian Governments, 
directing his Lordship’s special attention to the dispatches of Lord Craiiborne, in 
which he had expressed his sense of the extreme importance of the subject, his desiro 
for vigorous action, and his readiness to sanction any financial arrangements that might 
be deemed necessary for the execution of an extended system of ii-rigation. General 
North accompanied these extracts with forcible remarks of his own, and urged upon 
Lord IMayo witli great emphasis the early consideration of the subject, pointing out 
that the delay which had occurred was-" ' the English, but to the 

Indian Government. ColoniT Sykes, M.P.. ■ • his Lordship to the same 

effect, pointing out the difference in the character of the.scvei'al parts of India, which, 
while it secures a tolerable regularity of rainfall in some provhices, rendered othera 
constantly dependent on artificial inigation for its upon h^ 

Lordship the great fact that extensive iiTigation was a ^ ■ ■ English 

Government, not as a question of expediency or financial returns, but of humanity. 
Mr. William Tayler followed up these remarks by expressing the confhient assurance 
entertained by the Association that the noble Earl, sympathizing with the sufferings 
of a people exposed to tho visitations of ■ uul recognizing the respon- 
sibility which rested upon him as her ' ! . ■ ' ■ would have the resolution 

and the power to overcome all obstacles, ana carry out wimout delay a work tlie nccom- 
pflshment of which would bring him more true glory and more lasting satisfaction 
than any other achievements, liow’ever brilliant. Lord Mayo thanked the members for 
their address, ^ave his hearty concurrence to the sentiments expressed, and assured 
them that he fully recognized the extreme importance of a comprehensive syet^ 
of irrigation throughout India. He stated that he had taken great interest in iul tim 
measures that had been adopted for the improvement of the land in England, and 
he believed if the same principles as had guided tlie proceedings here were applied m 
India the work would be easy. His laordship theii commented on the enomious mass 
of correspondence which had passed, and expressed his firm detcTmination tosui^ti- 
tute fur the future, as far as lay in Ids power, action for writing. He then touched 
upon the desirability of having separate local organizations lor different districts, so 
as to utilize as much as possible local experience, expressed his opiruon tiiut the 
East India Association was ■"* ■" -‘mportant duty in bringing forward such 

mates before the autlioritie . ■ . . ■ ■ ' . and that nothing would, ux his oinnion, 

so mt - •' f"- 3 hands of tho Government in its endeavours to carry out aU 

j 3 Uch ■ ■ . ■ , unreserved, and public disciissicni. The deputation retired, 

much struck with the straightforward character of the Viceroy’s speech and the evident 
eaiuestness of his assurances. 
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AFTEENOON MEETING, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1868. 

Th3 Eight Hon. Lord LYVEDEN, President of the Association, 

IN THE Chair. 

Irrigcbtion Worlcs in India. 

A GENERA.L Meeting of the East Indian Association wns held on Tuesday, the 8th 
December, to enable Mr. William Tayler to bring forward a Resolution suggesting 
that a deputation from the Society should wait on the Secretary of State with a 
Memorial prepared by him on the subject of Irrigation Worlcs in India. 

Lord Lyveden, the President of the Society, preside<l, and introduced in a few 
words the object of the meeting, expressing his own ■. :!• of the Resolu- 
tion, and of the Memorial which had been previously the members 

of the Society. 

Mr. Tayler then brought forward the Resolution, prefacing it with a few words 
on the subject of the late deputation to the Earl of Mayo, congrattiluting the Associa- 
tion on its satisfactory result, and expressing the greateht confidence that the new 
Yiceroy would carry' out in action the sentiments he so emphatically expressed to the 
deputation. * 

Mr. Tayler then read the proposed Memorial paragraph hy paragraph, explaining 
to the meeting that the object was simply to press upon tlie Secretary of State the 
vital importance of prompt and vigorous action in a matter on which depended to a 
great extent the prosperity and comfort of the agricultural classes, and the stability 
of the Imperial revenue. 

Mr. Wadya then read the following minute hy Mr. Dadahhai Haoroji, which he 
had left on record before his departure for India, in support of the Resolution ; — 

“As I am not able to attend the meeting, I hope the meeting will allow the 
following few remarks to be read. 

‘‘As I take a deep interest in the important question of the proposed Memorial, I 
was anxious to propose a Memorial myself; hut when I heard that Mr. Tayler was 
willing to undertake the task, I was very much pleased, not only because he could do 
much better justice to the subject, but also because it would be one more proof to the 
natives of India that there are many Englishmen here who take a lively interest in 
their welfare. 

“ A hundred years ago a devastating famine in Bengal and adjoining provinces 
destroyed, it is said, o,0(;'0,000 of lives ; of the destruction of property there is nothing 
said, but it can be easily sujDposed it should be very largo. Since that time famines 
have occurred from time to time. Coloncd Baird ' Smith gives a list of ten as 
having taken place in the North-west Provinces, of which five more, besides the one 
alluded to of 1770, are said to have been very destructive. Madras has been visited 
with these calamities nearly as often ; and other parts of India liave also, more or IcCs, 
siitfered from the same cause at difiereiit times. Of all these, I shall here refer to one 
only before the assumption of power by the Queen. The etfect of the famine of 1837-38 
in the North-west Provinces is estimated by Colonel Baird Smitli to have been the 
destruction of some 800,000 lives, and he calculates the loss of the then existing pro- 
perty, and from the prevention of future production during twenty-two years, to be 
about 20,000,000/. sterling, upon the basis of the loss of some 2,500,000/. sterling of 
revenue to the state. Coming down to the year ISGl, Colonel Baird Smith describes 
the mortality as very large, bat does -not give any figure. My impression is, that the 
general estimate was some 2,‘i0,000. Of (lestructioii of ])roperty wo have more precise 
information. Relief cost 250,000/. ; loss in cattle, 750,000/.; loss, agricultural produce, 
3,500,000/. sterling; remissions, 400,000/,: altogether above 4,500,000/. How much 
has this loss of the then existing life and prosier ty in-evented increase of population 
and production of wealth dmiag the succeeding seven years it is difiicnlt to say. The 
famines of 1866 are fresh in our memory. In Orissa, &c., the report .says a quarter of 
the population was destroyed, /. e, 750,000 lives, and in the Madras Presidency 200,000 
persons perished. The reports do not g*" - ‘ ’ ' property destroyed, 

hut can any one doubt that it must be ■ ■ 

“ Now when we think of these famines, the loss of millions of lives, the suffering of 
many more, and the prevention of the future addition of many millions to the popula- 
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tiou of tlie country, the destruction of millions* worth of existing property, and of 
many more of prospective production, what an appalling, what * ■-. ] ■' ■; ■ > 

have before ua 1 Can. we help exclaiming, Would that all this : 

destroyed as waste and extravagance in building works of irrigation, ‘rather than in 
this deplorable way ? Would it he too much to say that the waste of life and property 
by the tamines of the past eight years only would have been enough to cover the land 
with all-important* works of irrigation V Have all the wars of the past 100 years 
destroyed as many lives and property as the famines of the past eight years ? 

*' 1 do not hold this distressing picture before you with any desire to abuse or 
denounce anybody. It is only to mourn over the misfortunes of that poor land, that 
even after , ^ years, if not more, repeated at intervals under British 
rulers, and ' ' . ■ . ' the nineteenth century at command, it should be aOiieied 

with famiii ■ ■ . ' IS61 and 18b‘G, Is it possible to name a single person, 

either otiicial or non-official, who does not grow eiofinent when he talks of the neces- 
sity of irrigation — ^undyet India is without enough of it— to save it from such disastrous 
calamities ‘f* 

Complain of want of funds and want of labour I — and what has conduced and 
will still conduce more to produce that want than this very want of necessjiry irriga- 
tion works ? 

“ U'he British capitalists consider the investment in India loans at 4 and 5 per cent, 
as a very safe and good investment, and yet there is always so much unaccountable 
talk about the means of raising funds. 

“ However, as Lord Mayo said the other day, let us leave the past alone, and look 
to the future. If I refer to tlie past any more, it is not to find fault or complain, but to 
show what can bo learnt from it for the future. Leaving alone ‘the fifty years of 
inefficient system of management,’ which Mr. Dalzell says allowed works of former 
rulers to fall into disrepair, I confine mysedf to the last suhsecpieiit ten years; 
commencing irom 1858, I shall just give a very brief sketch of the official cor- 
respondence. 

‘‘ Lord Canning (Minute of 29th November, 1858) objects to private companies, and 
gives reasons ; but if companies nmst be, then Lord Canning shows the best practical 
mode, though even the best he considers as containing ‘ manifest seeds of difficulty,* 
recommends Government to boirow money and reap the profits withtmt participation. 
Mr. W. Muir and Colonel Baird Smith’s notes accompany, expressing similar views. 

“ Lord Stanley’s reply (24th March, 1S59) admits all oljections to companies, hut 
says the Government has been tardy, therefore let us have cumpanies ; the trial of 
the company to be made on a limited scale. He allows, however, at the same time, 
to go on with borrowed funds, and suggests special local loans. 

After seventeen months, Eeports trom some twenty difiertmt officials, extending 
over sixty pages of the Blue Book, are sent to Sh* Charles Wood on the snhj -et of 
special local loans. Among these Eeports there is a comprehensive one by Major 

Stratchey, ’ ‘ '' the system of depending upon surplus inct)mes of 

Revenue on... ■■ ■ ks, and proposing how Gpvenmient should act. 

The 1 ' ■ ' Government of the 19th September, 18ti0, summarizea 

these Keports, and thinks that the funds necessary to be bfUTowed cannot be obtained 
* by any process separate and distinct from the ortliuary process ui borrowing by the 
State,* and that ‘ local loans ’ cannot be got ; and proposed spending a quarter-aiid- 
a-half millions during 1801 and 1862 in addition to current public work expenditure. 
Sir Charles Wood’s reply (30th November, 1800) is characteristic; red tape must be 
completely gone through. And moreover ho says ; — ‘ It is inevitable that during the 
next two or three years, a very large sum must be raised in this c(»untry on aeeoniit 
of Indian railways, and possibly some portion of it by means ot a Goveiimicnt loan. 

In order to effect that object otherwise than at a ruinous charge, it is absolutely 
essential that it should be shown that the annual exi>eiiditure of India has Um 
brought within the income. I inirst desire that no steps may be tukeix for opening a 
loan in India, either fur public, works or on any other account, witiiout the previous 
sanction of the Horae Government.’ „ , , . , , l i 

“ So the capitalists of England are to be served to a fine-looking balance-sheet to 
get their money, and as if, next to Consols, Indian securities were not considered the . 
best investment, and as if the Indian Government had not the credit of commanding 
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loans at about 5 per cent, interest at any time. Now bere we are about tlie end ot 
1860 without any progress. Then the famine of 1861 in the North-west Provinces 
overtake us, "What can be done during such a calamity ? Wliile discussing to no 
purpose for three years, there perish some hundreds of thousands of lives and some 
millions of property, both existing and prospective. The calamity rouses the 
authorities. Every one desires the rapid construction of irrigation works, and from 
1861: we again wade through the Blue Book and commence the second period of 
discussion to end in the Orissa famine. 

“ The dispatch of the G-overnment of India (7th April, 1864:) remembers the famine 
just over and the appalling effects of drought, discusses and decides that the State 
should undertake all works it can manage. This dispatch has nine inclosures of 
minutea and memoranda. Among them is a minute by Sir John Lawrence, who says 
(26th March, 1864) : the State should not forego the financial advantages of irrigation 
works. India on the whole is a poor country. The mass of the people enjoy only a 
scanty subsistence. They are impatient of taxation, except to those they are 
accustomed to. New modes of taxation irritate and even oppress. Such fruitful 
causes of discontent ought to be avoided as far as practicable. If the State should 
decide to construct, no time should he lost, hut must commence with vigour and 
earnestness ; raise necessary money ; cannot wisely be limited to the surplus income of 
the State ; objects to companies. 

^‘Sir Charles Wood’s reply on this occasion (8th August, 1864) is more definite and 
encouraging, admits of objections to companies, and that funds should be raised by 
loans if available balance should he insufficient, and expresses himself prepared to 
give favourable attention to practical proposals. 

^‘Then comes the long elaborate minutes of Colonel Stratchey alluded to in the 
Memorial, a minute by Sir John Lawrence, and a dispatch of the Indian Government 
(9th March, 1865), and you have the same old story over again, more emphatically and 
more precisely told, that the State must do the works, borrow money, and lose no time. 

“ Sir Charles Wood replies (SOtli November, 1805), there are no particular works 
proposed and their estimates given. Let me have details. 

‘‘ The Government of India reply : We have some estimates ready, and that others 
are so nearly complete that we thought it time to settle how money was to be raised 
for several l-r.r.;--: ; -t This reply has three long inelosures of minutes. 

Lord L‘; I- August, 1866) says he is ready to supply funds. Lot no 

time be lost in maturing plans. 

‘‘The Government of India (7th December, 1866) say they will be ready with 
plans in two or three years. 

“Lord Oranbonrne (17th J-' ■ ' _ ^ jg unwilling to believe that you 

should require all this time. .■ said some projects were ready, and it 

has had its attention for years past directed to irrigation works. Be quick ; proceed 
energetically. (10th January, 1867.) He would sanction all necessary financial 
arrangements. 

“ To this heavy pressure for vigorous action from Lord Cranhourne, the Governmeift 
of India reply it was no use making survey-plans till policy for funds was fixed, and 
gave explanations about the two or three years required to mature plans. 

“ In the meantime the Orissa famine again startles all, and there is heavy destruc- 
tion of life and property while discussions are going on how to supply labniu’ and 
Cranhourne is earnest and pressing, and the result is t^e famous speech 
■ . I daring a separate loan and account for irrigation works, vigorous 

.011 by Government ; no deliberation with famines ; profit or no 
' ■ . ■ ■ 3t be supplied, and so on ; and all friends of India rejoiced : — 

•• • 1 now proceed to lay before you the estimates for the year which is about to 
commence. But before I enter upon this statement, I must advert to a change which 
has been recently adopted in dealing with one of the most important and the most 
interesting branches of our expenditmu, I mean that portion of the grant for Public 
Works which relates to what are stated in. the accounts A. ;'r 1 Improvements, 
but which are better known by the description of Irrigai W'l.-, progress of 

these^ undertakings iias been hitherto retarded by various causes, some of whic£ I took 
occasion to notice in my financial statement of last year. One of them, the conflict of 
opinions as to the best mode of planning these vast and costly works, has been in a 
great measure removed by the able and comprehensive report of the Oommittee on 
the Ganges Oanal, appointed by His Excellency the Viceroy in the early part of last 
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yeax; and the conclusions arrived at by the ’■ *' ■ T ■ ■ perienced enfdneers 
who framed that Eeport have been adopted of India with the 

concurrence of the Secretary of State. If any* doubt has hitherto existed as to the 
expediency • ■ ’ great and extensive schemes of irrigation, that doubt 

has been i ■■ by the lamentable events of the last year. Tkci^e can 

he no deliberauon in ucaumj with famine ; and the issue forced upon the Government has 
been, not whether it shall engage in speculation which may yield an uncertain profit, 
but whether whole districts of the country shall be exposed to a periodical depopula- 
tion for want of those preventive measures which human power can command. Irri- 
gation^ Sir, in India, is the great question of the clay, as the repeal of the Corn Laws and 
unrestricted commerce were, the great questions in England in days gone by ; hut all 
that the repeal of the Corn Laws and Free Trade have done for the people of England, 
and much more than all, will be done for the people of India by works to fertilize 
their fields, and place their means of subsistence beyond tlie reach of accidents, 
which indeed are not so much accidents as events of ordinary and almost regidar 
recurrence. 

“ "Sir, /have said that this question should not he considered mainly as one of profit and 
loss. Assuredly it should be taken up on far higher grounds. Kay, even if it were 
certain that tlie twenty or thirty millions of money which from first to last will be 
required by these operations would yield no return, tlie State would still be bound by 
the highest sense of duty to underta]?:e them. But so far from irrigation Bchemos 
being unremunerative, the reverse is the admitted fact ; and the Government liavo 
been blamed for the jealousy with which they liave been supposetl to exclude private 
companies eager to enter upon a field of such profitable enterprise. At the same time 
I am not sanguine in my expectation of large returns upon the whole of these under- 
takings. Making allowances for the money which will be wasted, and for the 
mistakes which will be made in the construction of works of such magnitude, and of 
which our experience is imperfect, I do not calculate upon obtaining, for many years 
to come, much more than will cover the interest and sinking fund of the capital 
invested; and I shall bo content to leave it to some unborn successtm of mine to 
congratulate the Council upon being in a condition to defray any considerable portion 
of the public charge from the profits of reservoirs and canals. Rut whether these works 
are to be profitable or unprofitable, wo have resolved to undertake them without delay, and on 
a scale as large us our immediate resources in skill, labour, and materials will permit. 
Money will r^ot be ivanting to any amount that may he required ; but a largo and sustained 
expenditure for cm extraordinary service such as this cannot he qirovided out of the 
ordinary revenue. I say we can no longer be depemlent on the resources from which irriga- 
tion works have hitherto been supplied. Our surplus years are few and far between, and 
our cash balances are not more than sufficient for the ordinary demands of the public 
service. We have resolved, therefore, with the hearty approval of the vSecretary of 
State, who has enjoined the Government to spare no means for the furtherance of this 
gl-eat object, to make special provision for this branch of public works. Eroin, hence- 
forth, therefore, tlie estimate for irrigation works will he irmoved from current account 
to debt ; in other words, the annual charge for the construction of canals, reservoirs, 
and other works of this class will be provided for by loans, and the ixiterest of these 
loans only will be charged to the expenditure of the year. The amount which will be 

req * ^ 3 ensuing year for distribution to the local governments on account 

of ■ ■ does not exceed 70D,000^.; I wish it were double or treble that 

amouiib. jiiiu nasty preparations for large expenditure on such projects would be 
ill-made ; in addition to this sum, an outlay may be required for the commeneeinent 
of the great works for utilizing the waters of the Soane. This project, for which the 
plans and estimates liave long since been completed, has been delay «.*d by negotiations 
with the East India Irrigation Company, who undertook the work, but who presscnl 
for the concession of a still more extensive scheme. It is doubtful if the comixmy, in 
the piusent state of the money market, will be able to fulfil their enntmet; but in case 
they should fail, the Government are ready and willing to proceed with tiio work.' — 
Budget Speech of the Mm. Mr. Massey on the oth of March, 18G7. ^ 

“ As a beginning of the new order of ihlngH, Colom-1 Strachoy is {ipponiteu 
(22iicl January, 1867 j ‘ luapector-Qeneral of Irrigation Works,’ on a salary of lts.3000 

a-month. Lord Oranbourne in - ' ointment again urges speedy action. 

The latest complaint from the ■..■■■ is the want oi a sufficieiit number 

of engineers to do the work. It is stninge that with the engineering feilent 01 England, 

f 
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or rather of all Europe at command, such a cause should have been allowed to delay 
^ a work of such vital importance to the very existence of millions. 

“ It will be seen from the above slight sketch how the past ten years hav^ been 
unfortunately lost. The misfortune of India, in my humble opinion, commenced with 
the dispatch of Lord Stanley, of 24tli March, 1859, in which he said that as Govern- 
ment had been tardy, companies ought to be tried, instead of urging the Indian 
Government to give np their tardiness and do the work themselves, as they objected 
to companies, especially as Lord Stanley admitted the force of their objections to com- 
panies. I must do Lord Stanley the justice to say that in the same dispatch he also 
stated that the company was only an experiment, and that the Indian Government 
should not therefore relax then* efforts, was ready to borrow money, but also suggested 
special local loans. This last suggestion of local loans, led, as I have already shown, 
to a long controversy, and time was lost, the Indian Government excusing themselves 
afterwards for not even preparing estimates, by saying that as long as the policy of 
providing funds was not settled it was useless making plans and estimates. India, 
C^rentlemen, Jjas been strangled with red tape with the best intentions. But acting, as 
I have said above, upon tlie advise Lord Mayo suggi/sted at to our deputation, I am 
quite willing to leave the past alone and be hopeful of the futm-e, and I would have 
actually stopj^ed at this point and troubled you no more, concluding with the hope 
. that the policy declared in Mr. Massey’s speech, which I think has been wisely adoi>ted, 
of building irrigation works by means of loans, will be vigorously carried out ; and 
after the speech of Mr. Massey there would not have been room left for complaint. 
But one or two incidents since that speech have again created nneasiness among the 
friends of India. At the time of that speech 700,0001 were joroposed to be spent on 
new irrigation works, giving at the same a detailed list of the works contemplated, 
bnt only about half the amount was actually spent. Besides this there axe certain 
declarations in the Viceroy’s ‘-i year which have caused this 

uneasiness. I hope, however, : . ■ do not mean what they at first 

sight convey. Yon will remember that he had distinctly stated in his minute of 
26th March, 1864, that taxes were irritating, irrigation works must he constructed 
from loans, &c., and has repeated his views nearly to the same effect in his minute 
and dispatch inclosing Major Strachey’s minute of 1865. But his speeches of this 
year appear to lean to a very different policy. I would not trouble you ’at present 
with extracts, hoping that these exi)ressions did not mean in any way to affect tlie 
declarations in Mr. Massey’s speech about the vigorous prosecution of irrigation works 
by means of loans. I am willing to depend upon the hope, more especially because 
both Mr. Massey and Colonel Strachey have repeated their former views on the same 
occasion. Further, I am also hopeful from the earnestness with which Lord Mayo 
expressed himself to our deputation the other day, declaring that any further neglect 
of this most important matter will not only be a fault, but a great crime ; and that 
therefore better days are at hand. Though therefore I commenced with complaint, 
I end my remarks with hopefulness, and am satisfied to accept ‘ all well that end'n 
well.’ Our Memorial, therefore, to. the Secretary of State for India is to be meant, 
more to express our satisfaction at the policy ultimately though tardily adopted, and 
our hope that there will be now no swerving from it, that no excuse of want of 
engineers or of funds would be any longer tii’ged, and that every effort will be made 
to comtruct (not talk about) the works, with as much speed as possible ; so that we 
may in a few years be able to congratulate the British Government in having con- 
ferred upon India one of the greatest blessings, and the natives of India of having 
been delivered for ever from the recurrences of the past calamities of famines, as far as 
it is in human power to achieve this gi*eat glory. In the discussions with regard to 
the employment of revenues for such works, one important fact is always oveidooked, 
viz, that out of the 50,000,000/. of revenue raised every year, some -r -c''.' . . . ’ ■ ; 
out of the country to pay for the British rule, while in England th ■ ; 

by revenue, not^ only return to the people, but have an addition of 10,000,000/. more 
drawn from India; the consequence is that any comparison of elasticity of revenue, or 
ability to pay fqr public works from revenue between the two countries is fallacious, 
and yet here even fortifications axe constructed by loans, so as to distribute the burden 
over a number’ of ytars. India ha.> to rr.'.,h:..-e 10,000,000/. annually of profits before 
it can add a farthing to its ] ■:‘Tr:;a?!(-Tn w ( ii.d:. How far the English stewards have 
fulfilled their duty to enable India to bear such a burden I am not discussing at 
present, but it is evident that such drain upon the produce of the land can only be 
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maintained by a very bigb development of its material resources. To do that, large 
capital is necessary ; and as India is not in a position to aconmnlate such large capital 
yet after paying the price of British rule, the onlyresource is that the English public 
should lend it the necessary money. Now I do not complain that the English public 
is not willing to lend, for how could the Indian Government have such a fair credit, 
only next to 0(insols,>at less than 5 per cent., and that to the exient of above 100, 000, 000^, 
for public debt only, Tlie fault is in my opinion that of the Indian Government, that 
while they do not hesitate a moment to clap rightly or wrongly millions of debt upon 
the Indian public for political purposes, it mtdres unnecessary fuss for borrowing for 
productive works, forgetting tiiat after all the prosperity of the country as well as the 
^ stability of the British rule must mainly depend upon increased production of the 
country, or how would India pay 10,000,000/. yearly to England as its political 
tribute. 

“I think that this Memorial will have the eftect of strengthening the hands of the 
Home Government by its approval of the policy now decided upon, and by encourag- 
ing it to persevere in it. As far as I am aware of native opinion, it is at one with us, 
I could, if necessary, show you from any number of extracts from native news- 
papers, and I venture to assert that we ai-e carrying native opinion with us in this 
Memorial. 

“ You will kindly allow me to take the first c-pp-T:d’.v:>:iy T have of thanking the 
Marqnis of Salisbury for expressing his regret a- ;i:,: .i: -.iii ■ of most of the pre- 
sent candidates for the new Parliament to the interests of the 200,000,000 of India, 
I have no doubt the meeting will join me in the tlianlrs. I personally feel the more 
grateful and satisfied, because an attem})t made by me a fortnight earlier for tho same 
purpose by writing a short letter to ‘ The Times ’ had failed, as the letter was not 
published. I am glad, however, that ‘ The Times ' and more or less the other press of 
this country have not altogether neglected India and have directed attention to it, in 
response to the call of the Marquis of Salisbuiy and the appeal of ‘The Times' of 
India. 

The guarantee system, I think, is wisely given up by Government. If a work is 
worth guaranteeing, then either the State must derive the whole benefit of it, or a 
private company must entirely depend upon its own means, allowing the State to have 
such share in the profits as the materials they contribute towards the undei’taking. If 
an undertaking is not worth guaranteeing, then Government has no right to guarantee 
and waste the money of the State. I cannot understand private enterprise with a 
guarantee, — the risk and burden to be on the State, and the company to have profits 
only. Large sums of money may be wasted, as in tho case of bad railway bridges 
and other bad work, and the State must pay interest upon all. I cannot discuss this 
subject at length here,* but as to irrigation works, Government have, I think, no 
alteinative but to take them into their own hands, and they have, I think, rightly 
decided to do so. 

I am not against private enterprise. On the contrary, I a.m strongly for it, hut 
it must be real private enteipirise, and not merely nominal, as in the case of the rail- 
ways. The case of irrigation works is peculiar, and the arguments against private 
companies for these works appear to me at present unanswerable. But why should 
private enterprise make so much • ■* ■ '■ . f - ^ works ? If there is the real 

spirit o.'‘ ■ r there i r ; ■ . ■ I : ■ . ‘ ■•■^ays of exerting it in India. 

<‘‘l '.■■■;■ , . i i! Englishmen of enterprise to go to India and make to them- 

selves as large 'profits as possible, and they cannot oblige us more or confer a greater 
benefit. We will be the better for every farthing they make for themselves by 
investments and enterprise in our country. But I cannot understand the enferpme 
in which they may ha\c pr-vilrgr- of wasting and jobbing, and we to have to pay 
for it. It is both the dr.-y ic-n-n si. of England to make her connection with India 
as profitable as possible to both countries, and the only sure way of doing tliis is by 
assisting India with capital and developing its vast resources, and by giving the 
natives such a political status as to make them feel proud in. being called BxiMx 
subjects.” 

A brief discussion followed, in which Mr. Login and Mr. Briggs took part A 
formal request was then mafle to the noble President, at the instance of Mr. Tayler, 
r^uesting that should the Duke of Argyll consent to receive the deputation, he wculd 
biimself nGcompany it, 

€ 
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This request being acceded to by Lord Lyveden, who took the occasion of reiterat- 
ing the lively interest he felt in the subject, the Resolution was put to the vote, and 
the Memorial unanimously adopted. 

A vote of thanks to the President and Chairman was then proposed and carried, 
and the meeting was dissolved. 


DEPUTATION PROM THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION TO PUS GRACE 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.T., SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA. 

Fbiday, 18 th December, 1868. 

The Deputation consisted of the following Gentlemen .-—Lord Lyveden, President 
of the Association; Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P. ; the Hon. H. G. Liddell, M.P. ; 
E. B. Eastwick, Esq., M.P. ; General Sir ■ ' P'” ‘ "k. G.C.B. ; General Sir Arthur 
Cotton, K.O.B.; Major Evans Bell; W. i ' , Esq.; P. M. Tails Esq.; 

William Tayler, Esq. ; Captain Nott; Mr, S. P. Low; Mr. P. Gordon; Dr. Dutt, and 
Captain Barber (Secretary). 

Lord Lyveden. — My Lord Duke, — ^I come here to have the honour of introducing 
to you a deputation from the East India Association, a society which was constituted 
for the purpose of diffusing information with regard to the East Indies in this country, 
and stimulating as far as possible both the public and the Government to take a 
deeper interest than we thought they had previously taken in the affairs of tliat great 
empire. The present question which we wish to submit to you is a question in which I 
well know, from having had the pleasure of acting with your Grace on the matter, you 
* took a great interest before you acceded to your present office, namely, the question of 
irrigation in India. I believe that there is no more important question in that country 
— so fiir so that I was the first minister who endeavoured to guarantee a company for 
Irrigation in India, and I even thought it of more importance than the internal com- 
munication of that country. Of course we do not propose ta dictate to your Grace 
what course you should pursue, as to acting by private companies or acting by public 
means ; but we have ventured to think that it would not be presumptuous to urge 

upon you the 3 ■•"'y ■- V-- ■ k- attending to this great question. A Memorial 

to your Grace ■■ ; ■ ; . . of the Association by Mr. Tayler, which he will 

read to you, and also one to Lord Mayo, who signified his intention to do whatever 
he could to promote measures for imgation, and we have no doubt that he will 
support us. 

Mr. TAYLER.—My Lord Duke, — With your Grace's permission it will be con- 
venient first of aU to read the Memorial which we presented to the Earl of Mayo, as it 
contains the real object of this deputation of the Association; and it is simply to 
place upon record our deep and unanimous opinion of the importance of the subject -^f 
irrigation in India, and to elicit from the Governor-General, as we now hope to elicit 
from your Grace, a decided opinion in favour of prompt and vigorous action in the 
matter. With your Grace’s permission I will read the Memorial which wo have 
presented to Lord Mayo, and also the Memorial which wo now have the honour of 
presenting to your Grace. I may mention that the present deputation is from the 

.■'1:. I I . 1 . 1 the following Memorial : — 


TO THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF MAYO, 

&C., &C,y &C. 

We, the Council of the East India Association, take the liberty of soliciting your 
consideration to a subject which we believe to be, at the present moment, the most 
important which can occupy the attention of the rulers of India, 

The question to which we refer is the question of Artificial Irrigation in India. 

We need not, we feel assured, unnecessarily occupy your time by dilating on the 

benefits to be derived from the scientific adaptat^n ' . ‘\q wants of 

India, or the responsibility which rests upon the i ■ . ■. , and carry 

out works which are so intimately connected with -f millions. 

Alter years of controversy and discussion, the coucrusion in wnicn ail parties now 
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appear to have agreed, is, that irrigation is the great desideratum, hy which alone we 
can secure to the agricultural masses a certainty of subsistence, and save tliem from a 
recurrence of those appalling famines which periodically devastate the country 

That the importance ^ ' ■ i fully recognized, and the responsi- 

bility of the Government ■ ■ ■■■ . , < ■ . ■ . ' .j apparent from the Minute recorded 
by Colonel E. Strachey, Secretary to the Government of India in 1865. 

We recognize in that able document an earnest of future effective action; and, 
looking to its comprehensive scope and elaborate scheme of management, we can add 
nothing here to its proposals. 

The feasibility of raising the requisite funds, as estimated by Colonel Strachey 
admits of little doubt — the eventual productiveness of the proposed work, even in a 
financial point of view, appears to be rational and well fouiaded. 

The blessings which such a scheme, when duly carried out, will confer upon the 
country, is a matter which no one will venture to dispute. 

But, my Lord, without wishing to cast any reproach upon the authorities, we cannot 
refrain from here submitting to you that the very fict of such a coranlete and com- 
prehensive scheme having been drawn out by so able an officer as Colonel Strachey, 
and accepted (as we understand) in its integrity by the Government, this very fact 
enhances f" ^ ' which all those experience who are intorosted in the 

welfare of - when they see—what we fear is the case— that in the 

interval of more tnan tnree years which has elapsed since that hopeful Minute was 
recorded, so little has been done, 

I” ’'^w admitted to be a means of national prosperity and a remedy 

■ ■ ' ■ ' mine. 

\ ■■ light, wo submit that the unnecessary delay, even of a day, is 

altogether inexcusable. 

Years have already been wasted in discussion, and volumes of controversy have 
been placed on record. 

On questions of detail, there are, and will be for some time to come, differences of 
opinion; but none of these differences, we submit, are such as to prevent immediate 
and effectual action. 

We do not here wish to offer n minor questions, viz, as to the 

best way of raising the requisite : agency of Government or that of 

private companies will be the most desirable, or any such collatei*al points. All we 
wish to do, on the present occasion, is emphatically to place on record our conviction 
that the adoption of a large system of general irrigation is the most important duty 
which now rests upon the authorities^ and earnestly to pray your Lordship to take, as 
early as may be practicable, decided and vigorous action in this important matter. 

We venture to submit this prayer in the interests of the millions whose comfort 
and subsistence depends upon the effective execution of the work ; and we feel assured 
that your Lordship will, on your arrival in India, sanction sucli measures as will 

ensure cl ^ 'otion, and effectually prevent the loss of further valuable 

time in ; ' - . and vexatious delay. 

Earnestly soliciting your immediate consideration of onr prayer, 

(Signed on behalf of the Council of the East India Association), 

Chakles Pbebebiob: Nobth, Major-Gen.^ 

VicihCktmmn, 

Luke of ArgyUi. — T hat is the Memorial to Lord Mayo ? 

Mr. Tayler. — ^Yes, your Grace. It was huiTiedly got up on the eve of his 
departure. It was intended in the first instance to be submitted to Sir Biaffrrd 
Northcote. In the meantime Lord Mayo’s appointment took place, and it was thought 
desirable, as he was going out so soon, to present it to his Lordship. The preset 
Memorial wt4ch we have the honour to submit to your Grace is as follows 

TO HIS GEAOE THE DUKE OF AEGYLL, K.T., 

Mer MajestEs Secretary af State for Inriittj ^c., ^c. 

Yotjr Grace, 

A deputation, composed of the members of our Council, waited on the KWl of 
Mayo, on the eve of fiis departure, for the purpose of laying before His Lordship the 
views and wishes of the East India Association in regard to the ail-important question 
of ArMcial Irrigation in India. 


t 
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TKe sentiments expressed by His Lordsbip on that occasion have afforded mnch 
satisfaction to the Association, and have impressed ns with a feeling of confidence 
that, 'SO far as the influence and anthoiity of Her Majesty's Viceroy is concerned, 
nothing will be wanting in the Executive Department of the Indian Administration to 
ensure the speedy and effectual accomplishment of the great work, on which mainly 
depends the material prosperity of millions in India, and to a great extent the stability 
of the Imperial revenues. 

But, your Grace, wo are conscious that, whatever be tbe wishes or resolution of the 
Executive Government in India, the support of the Secretary of Slate is an indispen- 
sable element in the successful issue of all local enterprise ,* and althongli of late years 
that support has been cordially vouchsafed, we yet feel tlmt tve should be wanting in 
our duty to the great national constituency whose interests it is our ambition to serve, 
if we failed, at the present crisis, to reiterate to yourself those deep convictions on this 
momentous subject which we expressed to the Viceroy elect. 

The recurrence during the present year of disastrous scarcity, though, confined to a 
portion only of the Indian continent, brings forcibly to our minds the remembrance of 
tliat appalling visitation which two years ago carried tens of thousands of British sub-^ 
jects through the throes of gradual starvation to untimely and agonizing death, and 
will, we doubt not, liave revived the sympathies of all those on whose authoritative 
action depends the future deliverance of a people from periodical decimation. 

We believe, your Grace, that the rapid extension of scientific water-works through- 
out all those provinces of India which are dependent on irrigation for the full develop- 
ment of annual crops, is, without air.’ ' greatest earthly boon which 

Biitish science, British wealth, and I : ■ ■ can bestow upon the great 

country now committed by Providen ^ . and we feel assured tliat if 

your hearty and ungrudging support is given to the operations of the Government of 
India— if the energies of the new Viceroy are cordially sustained and generously guided 
by Her Majesty’s Minister in England— we shall bo able in the course of a few sl^ort 
years, we will not say to boast, but to rejoice, in the consciousness, that whatever may 
have been the mistakes of our Government, the shortcomings of our Administration, 
or the wrongs which in our ignorance we have unwittingly perpetrated, w'e have at 
length brought to every homestead of British India that greatest of all sublunary 
blessings, without whiel) progress, education, mental and moral improvement of the 
people are but visionary dreams — tlio blessing of “ daily bread.’' 

With this Memorial, we take the liberty of ‘ ■ uy of that which we 

laid before Lord Mayo, and which will show y( ■ ■ | . ■ points to which w^e 

desire to attract attention, and we would close this address by earnestly beseecliing 
your Grace to use the great power entrusted to you, for the vigorous furtherance and 
efi'ectual completion of works, which will secure for their most important, if not tlieir 
primary purposes, that world of fertilizing waters, which God has so graciously 
provided for man’s behests, but which man, in his blindness, has hitherto so igno- 
rantly wasted. ^ 

Mr. Tavlbb. — Your Grace will permit me to offer a few remarks in connection 
with tbe subject. Having passed almost all my life in India from boyiiood to old age, 
and having always taken a deep interest in anything which contributed to material 
measures on behalf of India, I cannot refrain upon this opportunity from saying a few 
words in support of the object of the present deputation. We are well aware of the 
intelligent and anxious interest which your Grace has ever shown in everything 
connected with India, and the earnest sympathy which you have evinced in all that 
concerns the prosperity of tlie people ; and that, while it is to us a guarantee of your 
confidence and of the successful issue of this deputation, will prevent the necessity of 
anything like an elaborate detail as respects the minor and collateral subjects con- 
nected with this great question. All that I would venture to submit to your Grace is, 
that this matter has this peculiar feature; by a rare and felicitous combination it 
oomprisesnii the elements which usually are required by a wise and cautious Govern- 
ment. Viewed in the lowest sense, it financially and commercially pays : that is an 
established fact. Viewed as regards the revenues of India, it im-.if.i.b'-. dly 0'‘ a 
sufilcientiy large element of statolty, because it obviates those d.-'-.il rr::. of 
revenue which have their effect upon the exchequer; it saves u.- iV. m a ih j i.j-rniisiion. 
by death; it saves us from a depletion of th: '^1-3 (;(.:uSiiry, ami fri.m ihc 

partial paralysis of trade which necessarily \ ■,! again as a question of 
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humanity, it is impossible to describe how large a charity is contained in the matter. 
It means simply tliis: the deliverance of a people from periodical starvation and 
miseiy. But there is another view which is probably worthy of consideration by every 
far-seeing statesman. Hilhorto the liistorv of India tells m that in every case of 
popular commotion or fanatioal convulsion the great body of the peasantry hate been 
invariably either indifferent, passive, or submissive to our rule. This is a great fact — - 
there is no doubt about it — whatever may be the extent to which parts of the popula- 
tion have coincided in the fanatical or political movements, the agricolae of the 
country — the actual cultivators, the peasantry — ^have been submissive and passive. 
That has been a great source of confidence to us. But, your Grace, the times have 
changed. Formerly the peasantry of India, in its ignorance, has been indifferent to 
political convulsions. But ignorance has yielded to education. Already there are 
signs that the people of India are capable of organization for political purposes. 
Those who have watched the events of the last few years, and wlio have witnessed the 
discussions on the great Indigo question, which wus supposed to be a mere local 
question, have seen a deep organization underneath, affecting even the minds of the 
peasantry of India ; and we cannot but expect that as education advances, and the 
apathy caused by ignorance is removed, it will he a gi’eat question of political states^ 
manship to accomplish some work which shall act as a tie between the luiers and tlie 
ruled in India, and to secure the affection of every ryot in the country. When you 
look at such a thing as this, it is impossible to conceive of anything which will effect 
a more complete bond of sympathy between the ryot and the rulers when it is found 
that by our sciencrj and energies we can accomplish a work which, as I have stated to 
youi' Grace, w^l bring daily bread to every ht'arth pd homestead in the country. 
For all these reasons we venture to represent this subject as a great question in the 
material prosperity of India. Wherever a great work 1ms been attempted there has 
always been, whether judiciously or otherwise, some difference of opinion. This work 
alone combines all the elements of success; it is a permanent blessing to the whole 
country; and if the glories of your Grace’s administration are written on the rivers of 
India, it will be a more permanent monument than monuments of brass or of 


^^°^'uke of Aegtll.—Docs any other member of the deputation wish to speak? 

Mr. FiTZWiLiiiAM. — My Ijord Duke, — I have very little to add to what ha^s been 
already stated to you either as regards the advantages of irrigation wh-n ap]*]ird to 
meet the future w^ants of the people of India, or the results of the nis.fi 'inf nvr.oy 
undertaken. But there is one question hardly secondary to those already heiom you, 
namely, the effect of irrigation upon the growth of cotton— a question in which the 
British Empire, as well as India, is deeply interested. I need hardly refer te the late 
American war, by which our supply from that eouiitiy was and continues to be largely 
reduced, which, as your Grace is well aware, served to increase the growtli and conse- 
quent supply of that staple from India. The demand Eurepo ^ likely to contmu^ 
and will probably be increased. We have therefore to i « !n fciq.-i'.ics, and 

that can *' v • -- v-l by the extension of work- o; Ti-.g: : 1 ■; .Aiuenca 

and othei ■■ ■ ■■ tries a full supply of water is necessary for the cotton 

crops— a ’ ■ ■ ! ■ ■ with double force to India. In endeavouring there- 

fore to pr- ■ ' ■ ■ -jan sof saving the people of our Ka-i err. cn*. pin? from a 

recurrence of the terrible and disastrous famines which have of yema f^p!;c:.i:.y 
desolated the country, we shall find the great cotton intei^t of vast import^'e 
aiding us in carrying out the undertakings now contemplated wi^ tlmt The 

more so, as looking at the vast commercial importoce of the Indmn 
are likely .to have tlse support of the great manufacturing interests of thm country if 

Grace. I take the Jiherty of introducing a W stoply 
as a practical man, acquainted with, the subject. Having been myself employed m 
irrigation for forty yeais, I can speak from actual pei-sonal knowledge both of the 
Seflities for it and of the resnits of it. I liaye been Mgaged m connect on with 
the irrigation .of the three great Irrigated Districts of India, namoly, Goto^, 
Kriubnafi, and Tanjoro ; and two facts are perfectly undeniable and undenied. Ouei^ 
that thru^ple of tho® districts hove never sutthred from famine rom the day that 
ttey were irrigated till tl.is day; nobody has thought of their hemg affeottd^% 
famine and not only so, but they have relieved all the districts round them whi^ b*ve 
b™ Se of famine, by enormous importations of gram. That m me 
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fact. Tile other fact is, that tliese diskicta are gelding such enormous revenues 
compared with all the other districts of India, that it is put q^uite out of the power of 
the other districts to compete with them. Those three districts yield on the average 
half-a-million a-year, which is very nearly double what all the other districts yield, 
entirely owing to tlieir heing irrigated. If.. .rr.-.-: r-; were added to all the 

other districts of India, which are all cap:i h:-.- f i' i a -■mid be thirty millions. 

A gentleman has spolren of the effect of ir*:.;; [■■■■■■ ?:;■ ives. I can speak of it 

with the utmost confidence — ^the effect is most important. Nobody knows better the 
state of the native mind than the missionaries; and one of them told me, that they 
said to him continually, “ We never saw the Godavery water till you Christians came 
here.'^ Every native knows the value of water. My difficulty has always been with 
the Europeans; the natives know the value of water well enough. The other point 
is a 23 oint which the last speaker has referred to. I will only say that the effect of 
irrigation upon the cotton is not only directly in irrigating the cotton-land, but ten 
times more in irrigating the corn-land, because just in proportion as human labour is 
set at liberty from producing food, it will be employed in producing cotton in the 
favourable tracts. The produce in irrigated land is three times that in land not 
watered. Therefore it bears upon the Cotton Question to a far greater degree than 
almost anybody is aware of. I will only just mention another point, namelyv that 
from my own personal knowledge (I have been almost all through India) there is not 
a district of India which is not capable of having half-a-million or a million acres 
irrigated without an excessive expenditure. In those three districts which I have 
mentioned, the actual returns in revenue are from 50 to 100 per cent. The expendi- 
ture has been half-a-million in Godavery, and the increase of revenue has been a 
quarter of a million ; and I can say from long experience that irngation will yield 
kom 20 to 50 per cent, in actual revenue to the Government, and I am jrorfectly 
satisfied that the whole of India is capable of being thus improved to the extent of 
half-a-million or a million acres being irrigated in each district. 

Colonel SvKEs.— I will not gay one word, my Lord Duke, upon the question^ of 
humanity or policy ; but if your Grace will have some few figures put together with 
regard to the cost of the famine in Orissa, I think you will not raise a question 
that it is a matter of economy to avoid famines. What has been the cost of that 
frightful famine in Orissa ? There has been a remission of rent and a non-occupation 
of land subsequently by half-a-million of people. Now if the losses occasioned by 
these circumstances are all put together, they will amount to a sum which would 
pay the interest of a loan for irrigation in one locality at all events. Therefore, as a 
matter of economy, it is very nsefffi and politic to engage in this system of irrigation. 
But it is said that the revenues of India are insufficient. No doubt they are of them- 
selves insufficient for extensive operations; but the work ought to be looked upon 
entirely independently of the question of revenue, namely, that it is necessary for the^^ 
well-being of the people that in some economical way that money should be forth- 
coming, Tlie money should be raised as a loan, which should be entirely distk|,ct, 
both as regards its interest and its profits, and should he entirely separate from the 
revenues of India. There is no doubt that loans can be obtained in England at 
4 per cent., for irrigation purposes, with the credit which India has from its resources. 
Tlien if we go a little farther hack, we must lament the waste of money which has 
taken place in the North-western Provinces owing to famines. In Bajpootana, at tiiis 
very moment, a fiimine is pressing upon the people with frightful severity. I have a 
son who is commanding cavalry there, and he writes to me that whole villages are 
being depopulated. T1 ’ ' • - claim upon us as British 

possessions ; but still • : ; _ ' ■ . ■ to us, and we are now endeavouring, 

at great cost, to prove . ' ^ ■ ' his frightful famine. We can never 

tell when a famine may come, owing to the irregularity of the monsoons. The very 
last monsoon deluged Gujerat and swept away villages, and produced a greater abun- 
dance of rain than the district had been accustomed to; but the table-land of 
Bajpootana, whicli is raised 2000 feet, was destitute of rain. There were only 7 inches 
of raiu in Bajpootana in the last year. Therefore we must in fact embrace a large 
and comprehensive system to avoid the evil winch will inevitably occur somewhere. 
I say that it is a reflection upon us that we have not followed the example of our 
predecessors, who have paid most remarkable attention to irrigation. 

Sir Artiice Cotton. — T he gentleman has spoken of the economy of relieving the 
people in farriines. The loss of revenue by people who have died in Orissa is half-a- 
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million a-year, at the present rate of taxation in -India. That is, the interest often 
millions ; and one million wotild have saved every life there. 

Mr. Liddell.— My Lord Puke, you have heard the opinions of experienced men 
in India. I only ’wish to add a single word, as a very humble Member of the English 
House of Commons. This is a matter which we regard, and I hope the House of 
Commons regard, quite as much an English question as an Indian question ; and the 
point which weighs in many of our minds is this : — It is quite four years ago that in 
the House of Commons one of your Crace s predecessors, Lord Halifax, was kind 
enough to furnish me with a return of one of the most careful and elaborate reports 
which was ever drawn up, namely a Eeport, by Colonel Strachey, in which he pointed 
out tliat to postpone any great scheme of Indian irrigation, by finding the funds out of 
revenue, was a process so long, and that the work done was so small, in consequence, 
of course, of the heavy addition which was made to the annual budgets, that he pro- 
posed a large scheme and raising a considerable sum of money on loan, and at once 
to commence a very extensive scheme of irrigation in various parts of India. Now we 
have never had it thoroughly and satisfactorily explained to us in England why that 
Minute was unattended to. I should say that the House of Commons have paid some 
little attention to this matter; and I beg, with great submission, to join with those who 
have addressed your Grace to-day in wishing that the revenues of India could be ren- 
dered available for the purpose, and that the funds for this groat work could he 
procured. I do trust and hope that a general scheme of raising on loan the means of 
providing India with a proper system of irrigation will receive that attention to which 
I think that it is entitled. 

Mr. Gobdon. — ^My Lord Puke, I will venture to say a word on behalf of tliose dis- 
tricts in which perhaps no comprehensive scheme of irrigation can be carried out, and 
which stand alone. I allude to the inaccessible and mountainous districts of India. It 
is almost impossible to conduct the whole of their irrigation by one system-— it must be 
more by isolated measures; and it has been suggested by the leading men in tliat part 
of the country that if something could be done in this country to encourage irriga- 
tion, similar to the encouragement which has been given to agriculture in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, to so very good an effect, namely, by granting loans for the 
Durpose of irrigation carried out under inspection, and for. which loans the estates 



speedily — 

uait of the country, I wool-’ before your Grw 

iu the mountainous districts . ; ' ' ' -i ■ claim upon this country for enoou- 

laeement. They have considc’ , , nontend with in clearing, more tton 

in any of the lower districts. But there is another point is the only district or 
India which exists for colonization ; and if we can only encourage our Indian farmers, 
they can settle there with their families, and colonize that part ot India. I simply 
throw this out as a suggestion, to which I trust your Gmce will gi\v: c- vi 0 : 1 . r'U, 

I tkluk it one which would be of ^cry to 

and which would he more speedily ‘an, sr-.*L wiHi more heimflt, and with the 

gi-eatest possible safety to the Government, by the system which has been found so 
veiw advanta^'eous to the ' ‘ ^^^rests of this country. 

^^olonel S?KES,— It is ■. ■ that I advocate indgation as a Government 

^^Pr^PpTT ^Formerly the Poah was often visited by famine, owing to to^afiure 

of the'erops 'from want of water; but since the 

Canal this awful scourge has not made its appearance in this district of the 
TmiiS. At first^t was thought that tlua gimt irrigafiou work wojUd^ Wt 
prove remunerative; hut, though yet incomplete, it is now .* ^ 

' haucement of land revenuo-about 5 per cent- on the capital lard •• - ■ , 

develonmsnt of distributing channels, and careful management, there is no doubt aat 

tto STn L^urse of a few yea:rs will pay 7 or » rZiw^'aS 

in-iuation works in India have proved to be not only an efaqient remedy agmM 
SfburS Sghly remunerative. If irrigation he taken up as a Government 
™re evenTf U do not pay a high percentage on the capital out, the Qorem- 
ment will not be the loser, but will, no doubt, indirectly gam a great deal. Iwigahon 
•works' would save thousands of lives from femine, and tbou^nds of 
iS«Lh axe now either expended for the reUef of distress, or remitted in 
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times of famine ; they would facilitate internal commerce, and increase the produce, 
and therewith the exports and imports and revenue of the country. 

Mr. Tayleb. — mentioned in the Memorial that our object was only one, namely, 
to obtain from your Girace a decided expression of your opinion and support, and any 

.other furtherance which you could vouclisaf * ” '‘■'■out reference to any of the 

minor and collateral points. I think that ; , in their laudable zeal for 

the furtherance of this object, have tried to discuss and present to your Grace some 
minor matters which may possibly distract your Grace s attention and complicate the 
matter. Therefore, in conclusion, I woxild state that our object is simply this : we 
have in consultation scrupulously avoided presentinj^ any matter to your Grace which 
is matter of controversy or discussion, and have confined ourselves to the subject of 
systematic irrigation in India as the one great thing which is called for for the comfort 
and benefit of the hundreds of thousands under our rule; and it is to that end anti for 
that purpose that your Grace will be j)leased to accept this deputation, and to place 
upon record, if possible, some decided expression of your opinion which will lead to 
decisive action. 

Duke of Argyll. — Gentlemen, — I quite understand, from the observations V7hich 
fell from my noble friend Lord Lyveden, who was very clear upon that point, and, 
indeed, from the terms of the Memorial which was read to me, that the object of this 
deputation is not to extract from me any expression of opinion upon the details of 
this measure, and what the Government of India may desire to adopt with regarcl to 
irrigation, but that I may express to the deputation my own opinion of the immense 
impoitance of the subject of irrigation. I can assure my Lord Lyveden and the 
members of the deputation that it is impossible for any one to have a stronger feeling 
on that subject than I myself have, and I am very happy to say that I believe tliat 

this feel *'- t h T feel sure that it is entertained by my noble friend the 

present ‘ ■ ■ I of India and by his predecessor, Sir John Lawrence ; and I 

am sure that the deputation must feel that it is difiicult to imbue the Government of 
India with a greater sense of its importance. Gentlemen, having come into office only 
for a single week, I am sure that you will not wish me to enter into the subject of tire 
difiiculties which beset the question ; but I certainly agree with the general principle 
laid down by that eminent man the late Lord Dalhousie, that it is hopeless to expect 
that works of this nature should be defrayed out of the current revenues of the empire. 
(Jlear^ hear.) On the other hand the principle hagrheen laid down (and I think that 
it is a sound one, as far as I have yet seen), and it seems to have been strenuously 
insisted upon by my predecessor, Sir Stafford Northcote, and I think rightly, that as 
far as possible the revenues of India should be made to defray the ordinary public 
works of the country < hear, hear), and that those works should not increase the public 
debt of India, which since the mutiny has swelled to a very large amount, unless they 
are works which beyohd all doubt are of a remunerative character. I think that is a 
sound principle of finance. Under these circumstances, Gentlemen, I hope that you 
will be satisfied with the expression of my desire to promote schemes of this nature, to 
be met by a loan in so far as they can be made of a remunerative character (l^ear, 
hear). I remember that in the debates in the House of Lords which took place some 
years ago, Lord Ellenborough said that if we were driven out of India to-morrow we 
should leave behind us no works which would do any credit to the Government of 
India during the centnry for which we have had possession of it. That sentiment was 
expressed about twelve or fifteen years ago ; and while I think that even at the time 
wiien it was uttered it was rather too severe, it certainly cannot be said to be true now 
because considerable works, and of very large extent, have been effected with respect 
to the communications of tlie country. Bail ways have been opened up in that period, 
and a very large debt has been accumulated (five per cent, interest being paid for it) 
and secured upon the revenues of India. But I have not the slightest doubt tliat it 
would be quite as politic to expeud money upon irrigation works when and where they 
can be made remunerative, and that they are most important to the welfare of India. ' 

Lord Lyveden.— I think that we must express our satisfaction with the courtesy 
which the noble Duke has conceded to us, and his desire to promote the interests of 
India; and we are quite satisfied with the expression of his opinion which he has 
given, and desire no further expression of his opinion. 
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MEBTING, TUESDAY, JAOTARY 12, 1869. 

Majoe-Genbral C. E. NORTH, in the Chair. 

The Chairman. — Before Mr. Login begins to read his paper, I have, I am sony to 
say, to announce to ydu that Captain Barber is so ill in bed, that he is quite unable 
to attend the meeting to-day. I have now the pleasure of requesting Mr. Login to 
read a paper on “ The Material Improvement of India.*' 

Mr. T. Login, O.E., read the following paper: — 


The Material Improvement of India. 

On the due proportion of light, heat, and moisture, life depends, and probably in 
few countries in the world is this more fully exemplified than in Northern India, for 
there we have the snowy range, the great' desert, and the pestilential marshes of 
Eastern Bengal, each in its peculiar way prejudicial to life. 

The study of meteorology under such opposite conditions cannot but he a subject 
of great interest, and the -cfiect of climate on animal and vegetable life is well worthy 
of attention. Possibly it may be found that man in his highest state of development 
both mentally and physically is in a climate where the min-fall is somewhat above 
thirty inches in the year ; as with this quantity of moisture there is not likely to be 
rank or stunted vegetation, and with proper culture he can have the best of food. A 
study of the differences which exist between the inhabitants of Noiihem India may in 
a measure be traced, the writer believes, to a want or excess of moisture, botli as to 
their bodily and mental development ; and should such he fbund to be the case, it 
becomes all the more necessary to devise means to bring about such changes as will 
tend to counteract the baneful effects of an undue proportion of moisture. This, the 
’writer believes, can be effected by drainage and irrigation. Over light and heat the 
engineer cannot have control so as to cause any observable changes ; yet it has been 
said to the writer by one who stands high in the medical profession, that he believed 
that a complete system of irrigation in the Punjab would reduce the extremes of tem- 
perature at least ten degrees. "When we come to consider that there will be several 
thousand square miles of country undergoing irrigation at one and the same time, and 
this moist ground exposed to almost a tropical sun, it is natuial to suppose that both 
rain and clouds will he more prevalent, and thus the whole country will be indirectly 
benefited. The first question, however, to he asked is, how, by natuml causes, can an 
increase of moisture he ensured where it is deficient? And it is thus that observation 
and science come to our aid. Pirst, what does nature do in attracting rain* or rather, 
what is the effect of disturbing what we find in nature as regards vegetation? It 
m(*y he taken for granted that where there is an abundance of trees, there must he a 
plentiful supply of moisture, or the ti*ees could not flourish ; but there are other 
instiinces where forests cannot exist from an over-abundance of it.^ Hoover, there 

caff be no mistake as to the cause being mainly moisture by tlie rank 

vegetation in the .';»:'g;.ho:irli‘"i''‘l, to exposure ■ ' . . to excessive ram, or 

to man’s interferenc';,-. I'Ixmi shows that where at one time there was plenty of 

rain, it has been much reiiuced, and tlie climate has been vitiated by cutting down 
trees, and in some parts of India it is said that cholera has become more prevdent 
ft'om want of them; therefore, the first thing to do is to oonmienee new plantations 
all over the country where the rain-fall is little and there are few trees. . , , 

It is difficult to say how trees attract rain, or how the climate is affOc^d by the 
want of them; hut if we look at a stately old Peepul tree {Fiom rehfftom'), and 
consider the surface area of leaves it exposes to the atmosphere an area nmrly 
to the canvas spread on any one of the ships of tlie British Navy— we cannot but 
believe that it must have a very great efiect on the cHma^ by absorbing giving 
out moisture as well as otlier gases, which if not absorbed pHgbi; eventually le^to 
disease : ■ 1 ■ ■ '' , ■ . Unfortunately this subject, tUl within late has not had 

much ‘ ■ ■ I ■ . ;o it; hut when tiniher for the railway-works hail to be trims- 

ported from Norway, the question was for the iii*st time put : Were there no tre^ m 
fiidia ? The want of timber-trees no doubt is a matter of great importance, but it ^ 
little in comparison with the injury caused by the want of fuel 
coal is not procurable except at great cost; and the result is, 

nature always intended should he returned to the soil, xs consumed m cooking food, 
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thus the soil for generations back has been robbed of its strength, and, as a 
* natural conseq[uence, cmtivation, instead of progressing, it is to be feared, is retro- 
grading. 

Seyeral years ago the writer suggested that whereyer the surface soil had to, be 
used in constructing the banks of the distribution-channels of the Ganges Canal, 
instead of returning this- injured land to the cultivators it should he kept % Govern- 
ment and compensation paii He recommended that tliis Icind should be planted 
with useful timber-trees ; and by an estimate he then drew up it was shown that by 
the sale of the prunings alone at the end of twenty-five years Government would pro- 
bably receive back more than if the same land had been producing grain all that 
time, and have paid off the compensation at the same time. On the other hand, the 
villagers would have an abundance of fuel without having to use their manure for 
such a purpose. Thus in the first generation a great improvement would be effected 
in agriculture at no loss to Government, while at the end of this time, so fast is the 
growth of trees in India, that there could be little necessity for the importation of 
timber. Taking the ' * '* ^ ‘ of the canals from the Ganges and the Jumna 

at 5000 ■ ■' - trees 100 feet broad ou either side, this would 

give an ■ ;■ ' square miles of forest, with this great advantage, that not 

only would it be dispersed all over the country, but such narrow strips would not give 
sufficient cover for animals of prey — a most important mattiT in a country which is 
the home of the tiger. The moisture also from the distiibution-chaimols would assist 
in the growth of the trees, without putting Government to any loss whatever. So it 
is to be hoped some such plan as above mentioned may be carried ont throughout the 
country wherever canals exist; and, seeing the great benefits likely to accrue from 
tree-planting, that a system of belts of tipes may ere long spring up throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

It is beyond the power of estimates to say how many inches may be added to the 
rain-fall when such a system is carried out, hut all that can now he said is that pro- 
bably it would contribute materially to the desired end. The writer believes that if 
** topes of trees were planted near each of the European harraefcs, it would add much to 
the health and comfort of the soldier ; for under their shade he could often find active 
amusement, instead of spending all day in a crowded barrack-room, while the foliage 
they expose to the atmosphere cannot but also have a beneficial effect in absorbing 
any impurities tliero may be in the air near crowded buildings. 

The next question is to consider liow to prevent too much water covering the 
country. TJiis may be effected by two means; first, by storing up tbe flood-waters, 
and thus reducing their magnitude ; secondly, by embanking off the floods from the low 
lauds. Mr, Ellet, in 1853, recommended the storing up of the waters of the Mississippi 
on a gigantic scale, so as to prevent inundation of the country along its banks ^ by 
reducing the volume of the floods ; or, in other words, to reduce the height of tbe flood- 
wave by extending its length. Sir Aidlmr Cotton has recommended the same in 
India ; not so much for the purpose of reducing the height of the floods, as that 
' reservoirs may be established for irrigation ; hut the writer cannot say how far 
may be practicable in the hilly countries of Central or Southern India, as lie cannot 
speak from personal observation. In some instances, however, this has already been 
done with advantage. 

Where the country admits of such works being carried out, they should certainly 
be constructed ; but, judging from the enormous slopes of the rivers wliicli drain the 
southern face of the Himalayas, the writer fears that in most cases the small volume of 
water that could be stored by throwing “ bunds across their beds would not pay. There 
are, however, natural reservoirs in this country that may be considered inexhaustible, 

at least during tbe hot season, from tl. ' ■; ■ ' • . and till these rivers which give 

the inexhaustible supifly are not all ■ ' vill be time enough to tliink of 

storing up water among the hills. Wiieu every drop of water is properly utilized, and 
the present excessive and injurious waste is put a stop to, it will be time enough to 
turn our attention to storing up water among the hills along the Himalayan range. 
To enable one to judge of the size of reservoirs required to give a certain uniform 
supply dm'ing the whole year, we will take, for example, a small rivulet tliat discharges 
only 100 cubic feet a-second which has a mean velocity of, say 2 feet a-second. The 
section of such a stream would be only some 6 yards broad and less than 3 feet deep, 
so small that it would be considered hardly worthy of consideration. Yet a reservoir, 
to give an equal supply, after allowing a loss of one-third for evaporation and absorp- 
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tion, with a mean depth of 10 feet when Ml, would cover an area of no less than 
15f square miles,* and if the outlay in constructing such a lake exceeded 50,0001, 
exceijt in very peculiar circumstances, the work would not probably pay for the out- 
lay sufficiently to warrant Government in -r— .-f -’--y-' r" 

The writer, in his Report on the Reel i ■ ! * < ‘ ■ of a 

series of lakes covering an area of nearly 50 square miles. Tire object, however, was 
not so much for the storage of water as to prevent injury being done by a neighbour- 
ing stream which flooded the whole country ; and until it was disposed of, it was 
needless to think of any irrigation-works. After going fully into the subject, and 
estimating the cost and probable returns, the writer arrived at the conclusion that the 
returns from irrigation from such l^es would hardly amount to 5 per cent, on outlay 
of capital. His reason for recomm&iding such works, therefore, was that as it was 
necessary under any circumstances to turn this stream, it would be better to utilize its 
flood-waters. From this, therefore, we may conclude that simply for the purpose of 
storing up water it will hardly pay to do so, either on the level plains of Noi-them 
India or among th ' T 

The next part ■ requires to be considered is that of bunding off 

the floods from th ■ ' ■ I' is a matter of great importance, and does not 

appear to have had that interest taken in it which it deserves. Till within a very 
late period little or nothing has been done except to a few rivers which flow into the 
western side of the head of the Bay of Bengal (thispfipor only refers to Northern India), 

Huiing our predecessor’s rule this ^ ods was not neglected ; and, so far 

as the writer can judge, there mus: . ■■ ■ ■ ,-•••■-■*' ^ - V- --v - the periods 

of former Govermnents, who were well acquainted v • of work as 

well as -caiials. At that out-of-the-way place, Piirme . ' . ■ ^ mhantaeut 

was caiTied out ; and when the writer was called on to report on the subject of draining 

this station, he simply ' .t ...... i..:.- - the oldMahometan embankment, so as 

to prevent the flood-w ' dation ; but evidently the importance of 

such a step has not beep, duly appreciated, as the wiiter learned lately that instead of 
raising the embankment it has been levelled down, so as to give the water a free flow 
into die station and marshes in* the vicinity. He also recommended that the Ganges 
and Hargeeling road, where practicable, should be so constructed as to foim a “levee” 
or “ bund ” to prevent the low lands east of the road being flooded ; but this suggestion 
also was not accepted. Happily, a change is now taking place as to the light in which 
such works should be considered ; and botli in Assam and Pegu such embankments 
are being carried out. Of those in Assam the writer can say nothing ,* but he believes 
it is the reconstruction of old embankments that had got out of repair ; but in Begu 
they have been most successful; and Bir Arthur Phayre, the late Chief Commissioner, 
to whom this fast rising province is so ■ -I ■' r these emba^ments, 

gays « We now .,! ■ ’ i r . • ' down to Honabew, 

and the embankmc ‘ s : 

We thus see that a system of roads and embankments can be earned out m com- 
bination, with great advantage and at a minimum cost, there being no bridges or 
drains, as there is no cross-drainage ; and when we know that 36 running feet of 
waterway ( " V ‘ ■•■■■■ • . r—1 10 running feet of waterway of large bridges, cost as 
much as a : . . ■ ■ ,* we can all the more appreciate the advantage of com- 

bining both into one. In a pamphlet, lately published by the writer, on * Tmffio over 
Roads, Railways, and Canals/ he goes into this subject at some length, so mat sR he 
will now say, is that it is his belief that as great benefits will accrue to such countn^ 
as Bengal, Assam, and Pegu by embanking-off the floods and tlien draining the 
marshes, thus reducing the water-supply within moderate limits, as me dry parched 
plains of Upper India will be benefited by canals. . . i ±1 r 

With a system of bunding-off and draining, the writer thmks that a very great 
change can be effected in the climate; and not only will there be a better supply of 
food, out a stronger and more healthy race will spring up, while at me same time, by 
thus affording a means of transport for the surplus grain, famine must ^ppear. ^ ^ 

Having thus shown how the quantity of moisture may be reduced where it is m 
excess, it is now time to consider how to increase it where required in those parts of 
India which suffer horn want of rain. This is a subject so great, and ^ much has 
been said about it, that it is difficult to know what to speak of and what to onnt. At 


' See p. 2 of the writer’s pamphlet on Roads, Railways, and Canals. 
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page 1 of liis ‘ Notes on tlie Great Ganges Canal/ the writer says “ In India the pro- 
motion of irrigation-works becomes a matter of public policy as well as humanity, for 
the wide-spreading distress occasioned by want of water is liable to produce discontent. 
On the other hand, the moral effects cannot but be beneficial, when from one canal 
alone, and that in an incomplete state, more than a million human beings were fed by 
its produce in 1860 and tlie writer well remembers on that occasion the cry for 
water, and the satisfaction which its arrival caused among all the cultivators. Only 
those who had the distribution of this water can fully appreciate the good effect such 
works must have on a population like that of India. Nay, the writer believes that if 
every stream which now flows to waste from Oude to Peshawur, were txirned into 
hrigation-canals, we should have a far greater military command of the country. For 
although no one would ever dream of closing a cafial to quell a rebellion, yet the moral 
effect of our having the power to do so, would at once make the industrious cultivators 
side with us in keeping the indolent and rehellious in order. 

The effect, therefore, of having half-a-dozen more canals like those from the 
Ganges, the Jumna, and the Bavee, would possibly enable us to dispense with at 
least half-a-dozen European regiments; or at all events, in the event of a war on the 
frontier, few troops need be left behind to overawe that portion of Hindoostan, which 
produces the most warlike races of India. Therefore, for political causes alone, there 
is every reason why a regular system of * ■' '* ■ ■ should be carried out in 

Oude, the North-west, and the Punjab; : ■ ' ; , .‘ew the far higher cause ot 

hiiinauity, 

But on flnancial grounds it may he asked why should there he any difficulty or 
hesitation, when year after year we have convincing proofs that even as to pounds, 
shillings, and pence, irrigation-works do pay, and in a pecuniary iDoint of view pin- 
mise to pay better than any other speculation wo can possibly invest money in. 

For immediate returns we should not look to canals as the best sort of investment, 
unless an investor intends to enrich his son or grandson ; for there must be a great 
outlay at flrst, with no returns for several years, as until the whole line is completed 
the canal cannot be opened. The most expensive works, also, aro those near the heads ; 
and till they are constructed no water can be admitted. Again, it is a work of time to 
make the thousands of miles of distribution-channels, and still more to induce a class 
of people naturally averse to change, to take water. They are influenced either by the 
idea that it will do no good, and if they got on well before, they can do so still ; or by 
the fear that they cannot depend on the regularity of its supply ; or that the land- 
rents will be enhanced ; or, lastly, that all the good the cultivators will derive will 
have to he paid away in bribes to the establishment. All these difficuliiies have to be 
met and contended against by the canal officers when a canal is first opened. Besides 
the loss caused by the bursting of new and unconsolidated embankments, any flaw in 
the works scattered over hundreds of square miles, any mistake in the levels extending 
over thousands of miles in length, a rat-hole or— worse — a hole made by a villager, are 
all soon found out by rimning water ; and in a country where evaporation is so ^-eat, 
unless the case be inspected at once, it is no easy matter to determine if the ixgury 
is an accident or done Vt page 3 of the rer-.l-.irt r.\\ il.o 

Ganges Canal, the systf ■ . i practised in the V r:!!- UV-Vim-I! Tiv \ s 

is adverted to, and he tl: ■; btained water in 1861-62, 

when the revenue was little over 35,0004 ; ■■ number be now, when in 

1865-66 it amounted to 135,0004, and this year now passed, somewhere probably be- 
tween a sixth or a seventh of one million pounds sterling? Perhaps ere' long it will 
equal a thiixi of a million yearly. 

It is evident that when this is the case with only one canal, there must be little 
short of 100,000 villages receiving water when irrigation comes to he fully developed. 
As each village has, on an average, 200 fields receiving water for different descriptions 
of crops, with different rates charged on each, the time must soon come, if it be not 
reached already, when a complete reform must take place in the system of collecting 
water-rents— a question quite as important to India as the Corn-laws were to England. 


* Turing the famine year the writer siispected that some villagers were in the habit of taking more 
water ‘ . ' i of their right. A trap was laid, and in one night 

thirty-two oJ ■ ■ , ,• , ict of stealing water, when the lives of thousands 

depended on - .■ , v means had to be tried to have it fairly distributed. , 

One good plan was m seuu one s comp in one aireciion, and for the officer to go in another ; but even then 
expresses were dispatched, and warning given of the officer's approach. 
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Tliongli no doubt it is proper tliat water-taxes must be levied, yet it sliould be done 
in such a manner that there should be the least possible inconvenience to the public 
(called by some “oppression’’ on the part of the canal establishment); and the 
numerous doors now open to collusion and fraud on the port of the establishment and 
cultivators should be^ closed. Possibly, at starting, no other system than the present 
could be devised; but the writer ^ arrived when a strict 

inquiry should be made into the ' . ■ . ■ ' > purpose he would suggest that a 

mixed commission should be appointed to investigate this important question. 

In the opinion of the writer the chairman should be of higher standing in the 
service than a commissioner of a division; for commissioners and chief enmueers 
would have to give evidence before the commission as vrell as collectors ancf canal 
olficers, down to the tiller of the soil. The commission should therefore be mixed, 
representing finance, engineering, natural science, medicine, agriculture, and com- 
merce. No oificer should sit on the commission immediately connected with irriga- 
tion, as he may have preconceived ideas on the subject ; but all classes from the rajah 
to the ryot should be called on to give evidence, 

Prom the experience gained by the writer, it appears to him that the first step is 
to completely separate the engineering from the financial duties, as is done oa the 
railways. Let the engineer construct the canals and water-courses in the first in- 
stance, and hand the latter over to the hrigation oificer. Xlie engineer would then 
be responsible for beeping up a proper supply of water, and seeing that the main lines 
of canal were in proper working order ; while the irrigation officer would have to 
account for the manner in which this water was disposed of. Having an offica* set 
apart for this duty alone, some system or other of contracts, either by volume of 
discharge, as proposed by the late Colonel Baird Smith, or an agreement entered into 
for a certain number of years with the villagers, or possibly hereafter certain water- 
courses may be sold. 

This commission would have an arduous duty to perform, for the subjects to be in- 
^ . .1- . j. .1 . . . ji .j? not more numerous or more varying 

1- : :■' ■■■ ■ and all of them held by canal officers. Time 

will not permit entering into details, but it appeal’s to the writer, tha' T j, d ’ 
should be {hi: i-.-- ucy of the water, and spreading the benefits ‘ i: ■ h ■ -■ r 

the greate-i wvvl: vs-idle he believes that it would be better .1 ’ ■ I 

returns of sai dhect taxation on water supplied. 

gained by the writer, he is of opinion that the first step is to o ■ ■ > • ‘i.: 

revenue from engineering duties, and for the former class of dui , y ' y 
from various branches of the service should he appointed, on account of their special 
qualifications, who would in time simplify the work of the settlement officer, the 
collector, and the canal engineer ; in short, that they would have to receive over and 
attend to all artificial improvements of the country, connected with irrigation, wells, 
tanks, and canals, as well as drainage-works, for the latter class of works in connection 
with^ canals are required to prevent injury l y . as large areas are being 

destroyed, whore formerly there was rich !>v i!.-.: presence of a salt called 

«Beh^’ covering the fields. On this subject, among the highest authorities, opinions 
differ ; some thinking that it comes from the canal water, otliers that it already exists 
in the land, add is forced up by the rising of the wrings. With the lust opinion the 
writer agrees, and thinks that drainage is required ; but he cannot occupy more lime 
on this branch of the subject, but must pass on to the question as to the construction 
,■ V. On this important question, also, there is the same divemity of 
. the two most eminent engineers the British dovemment has yet 
)■ .’ V. • ;ter having already made public his views upon this subject, will 
now simply state that he believes natural causes can be assigned for difference bemg 
required in the design and construction of canals in Northern and boutliern India ; 
namely, causes due to the different geological formations of the Catchment tarns, the 
rocks of the former bebg chiefly of aqueous formation, and the latter cmtalline. i^y, 
he also believes that it is on this account that the great rivers which tail into the Bay 
of Bengal at its head and on its eastern side, are so navigable at their moutH as they 
discharge chiefly while those on the western side of the Bay are so uimcnlt of 
approach from the sea, for they bring down chiefly coarse sand, » t 

- As to internal communications, the writer believes that roads, railway^^and <^als 
aire all required for transport, and that each will help the other m the m^riTOtion of 
iheneoesjfities and luxuries of fife, and intercommumoation of the inhabitants; nay, 
^ c 2 
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tliat the military defences of the country, with the aid of smaU forts, can at the same 
time be made more perfect, at a less cost of European life, if not ^ i y ' .y 

point of view; f-T IVi-'i -.‘■•ir EiiV'-r-'-nn fellow-countrymen could bo ' ■ ' “■ s 

masses near the :? !!i it -, and be seen by the inhabitants under canvas in 

the cold season, where their appearance would be more imposing, while during the 
heats of summer the British soltlier could be in a European climate among the hills, 
eniovine: the humanizing influences of a home, with a healthy race of children spring- 
ing up around him. 

Thus the material improvement of India would be advanced and seemed at the 
least possible cost of European life to England. 

The views here given are not those of a day or a year. This paper was written 
two years ago ; but every suggestion now made is the result of observations extending 
over several years ; but it is only now, when more attention is paid to Indian subjects, 
that the writer ventoes to bring forward his views as to the future internal improve- 
ment of India ; and, in conclusion, ho perhaps cannot do better than quote a few extracts 
from a letter of his which appeared in the Calcutta ‘ Engineers’ Journal,’ of October 1, 
1867, which will, it is lioped, give a clear idea of the benefits of irrigation. The object 
of this letter was to prove : — “ 1st, That the surplus grain duo to the irrigation iinm 
the Ganges Canal, during 1865'-66, probably prevented the loss of as many lives in 
Bengal, as perished during that same year from starvation in Orissa. 2nd. That last 
year (1866-67) the saving to the country by the Ganges Canal, amounted to about 
2| millions sterling, or more than the total outlay on the canal up to the present 
moment.’^ There are then various statistics given, into which I need not go now. 
This diagram [pointing to a diagram in the Journal] will show how the price of food 
was higher, the farther away from the irrigated districts. The result of it is this : — 
As only two-thirds of the wliole area of the Doab is cultivated, wo have, where all 
the oulturable land is irrigated, one square mile of the canal lands suifleiont to support 
1319 people.”* I also found by the calculations that above 100,000 tons f)f giuin 
must have been sent down from the highly irrigated districts, independently of what 
went down by boats from Oudo during 1865-66 ; and that was suflicient to feed for a 
year ■ -'’r million, or about the number of people who perished in Orissa 

that • ■ I, ^ conclude by saying : — The above facts, with the deductions 

aiTived at, it is to be hoped, will give many of your readers a clearer conception of tho 
enormous interests at stake ; while at the same time it will show why for these last 
six years I^ have striven, in season and out of seas' ’lat I foresaw must 

have ■* (namely, closing • • • s ■ v for repairs for one 

whole ; : ^ \ . however, that fortunately the canal is proved not to bo a 

‘ stupendous failure^ as some thought, we may look on this great work as an invest- 
ment by Government to insure the lives of its subjects against starvat’*". ,r 

that the canal has, up to the present, cost 2f millions sterling, it fed ' ■■ ■ ■ ^ 

a number of human beings last year, many of whom must have starved but for it. The 
insurance of 11. sterling certainly is no very great amount to sink as capittri to 
... ..1 , p subjects against starvation for ever after, with a fufther 

j. \ , ' ■ ■ to a still lower rate of 15s. a-head, or perhaps loss, when the 

irrigation becomes fully developed. When, however, it also comes to he known that 
even had as the Ganges Canal has been said to be, the profits are even now probably 
exceeding 5 per cent., it is to be hoped that tho public, ero long, will admit that this 
greatest of all works of its kind has neither been a failure in an engineering or a 
financial point of view.” (Hear, hear.) 

Ohairmait, — ^W onld any gentleman wish to offer any remarks upon any portion of 
the paper which Mr, Login has been kind enough to read to us. 

Mr. Login,— B efore any observations are made, I wish to say that the calculations 
which appeal* in the letter from which I have read extracts, are made on the supposi- 
tion that 6060 cubic feet a-second was the vol I--'’ ■ ';he Ganges Canal ; 

but returns have, since that date, come to hand * ■ ■ . ' ' ' • only 4500 feet, or 

rather more than 4500 feet. Therefore, one-ninth has to be deducted from the restdts 
arrived at; so that instead of 2f millions, 2J millions was tho saving, while the 
cost was only 2i millions. Also, I wish to state that in this letter I showed that 


* At p. 128 of Lieut. Scott MoncriefTe 
4.. ^ 1 Xuila canals in ' 


T rope/ it is stated 
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100,000 tons must have been sent do'wn the country, whereas, by the railway retnms 
the East India Kailway alone sent down upwards of 105,000 tons in 1865*-6. * 

Colonel Stkes, M.P. — tlunk the general propositions contained in Mr. Login's 
paper are quite sound ; and with respect to the matter of irrigation, undoubtedly they 
are so. The natives of India have long been aware of the necessity of irrigation. In 
the Deccan, for instance, long before we thought of employing ourselves in irrigation, % 
their lands were all proportionably assessed when watered. What is called The 
Moht Stuhl"' were lands watered from wells, and the “Faat Stuhl*’ lands were 
watered by channels or rivulets conducted from the hills. There is a fixed assessment 
upon these lands separately for each mode of watering. This state of things exists 
all over the Deccan within 60 or 70 miles of the Western Ghauts. The natives* them- ' 

selves, therefore, have been quite aware of the advrautages of irrigation. Those lands 
produce an infinitely gpater profit to the Government than the dry lands. But I 
must say that the principles laid down by Mr. Login cannot be universally applied, 
because the fall of rain in diiferent parts of India varies from S to 10 inches in Lower 
Soinde, to 50 feet or 600 inches annually at Chirra Poonja, at the head of the Bay of 
Bengal, At Mahabuleshwur, in the Western Ghauts, there has been a maximum 
rain-fall of 400 inches in one year, and along the Western Ghauts generally ^e rain- 
fall is rarely niidor 200 inches ; while at from 25 to 30 miles eastward of the Ghauts 
the average is only 25 inches ; and as you go farther eastward towards Sholapoor, it 
is. even less than that. Therefore, any system of canals applicable to Northern 
India for water-supply, would bo totally unsuited to Western India, I have pub- 
lished some observations with regard to these facts that I am stating ; still the broad 
principle stated by Mr. Login to insure water-supply and to regulate its application, 
is not only sound, but highly politic. It is certain that it enhances the value of 
the lands to the Government for assessment, and any outlay which the Government 
may embarh in is sure in the end to secure a profitable result. With regard to 
the Ganges Oaual, I recollect that it was very much run down, and pronounced 
to be an absolute failure by a very distinguished engineer officer, and that Sh- 
Prolay Cantley had to defend himself by a good number of pamphlets which were also 
rebutted by that engineer officer. Nevertliolcss, I am glad to find from what Mr. 
Login says, that the canal is now at all events proving that, so far from its being a 
failure, it will be a profitable investment of money. But whether it had or had not 
been a profitable investment of money as far as the Government is concerned, as 
Mr. Login i-ns .'-dd. it were only for warding off famine and saving human 
life, it is -Gil (■}■.!•!> a profitable investment in a moral as well as physical 

sense. I lii- concur with Mr. Login in thinking that the extension of 

that system of irrigation should he speedily promoted in every possible^ way. I 
entirely agi'ee with him also in thinking that the control of tl;-- eugir-.r-rhur works 
should be entirely separate and distinct from any revenue i-p^r firom 

the engineering works. Those two operations should be entii\ ly il?.-:, I? (h-oB not 
appear to me that their imioii is at all compatible. Now, wdth regard to the silting , 
"^np of rivers, of which Mr. Login speaks; in Western India, there are no navigable 
rivers with a course long enough to silt up. The Ghauts in which they have their 
source are within 25 or 30 miles of the whole coast from Damaun down to Cape 
Comorin. 

Mr. Logik. — I said the west side of the Bay of Bengal. 

Colonel Sykes, — I beg pardon ; I thought you meant the west side of India, All, 
the great rivers that come into the Bay of Bengal originate in the Western Ghauts, 
except those which originate near Candeish, tlie Tapty, and the Nerbuddah. They 
-run to the west, whilst all the others run south-east. The Godavery, tbe Be^a, 
Kristna, and others, run in a south-easterly direction to the Bay of Bengal. It is a 
remarkable fact with regard to the amount of rain which falls on tlie coast, that the 
amount diminishes with the latitude from the south going north along the western 
coast of India. From upwards of 150 inches in Travancore it diminishus gradually 
along the coast, being 132 between Cannanoro and Goa, 72 at Bombay, ^ud at 
Kuirachee next to none at all. The reason that there is none at Kiirracbee m that 
the tomperaturc of the air is greater than that of the clouds which pass over Lower 
fcjcinde, and tliry cannot therefore be condensed into rain; and it is only when they 
impinge upon the mountain range of Bcindo that they meet with a colder temperature, 
and the aqueous vapour is immediately condensed, into rain, hocause tlie air at each 
degree of temperature can only hold in suspension a definite quantity of aqueous 


r 
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vapour, and any quantity beyond saturation falls in rain. Mr. Login will see 
fe'om the above statements that his system of irrigation must be adapted to such 
conditions. 

Mr. Ekiggs.— “I was hoping that some gentleman more able than myself would 
stand up to make a few observations, and now that I have risen to speak, I must say 
that my interest and my sympathies are so entirely with the writer of the paper, that 
I really have not got much to say. I go with him through thick and thin, for I believe 
that everything he has said is quite right. It appears to me that there is something 
more to be thought of besides the utility of the question of irrigation. Some gentle- 
man, I do not know whether it was our Chairman, at tlie opening of this session said 
sometliing about belling the cat. We all agree, as the mice in the fable did, that the 
cat should be belled ; but then we arc in the same difficulty as the mice were wlien 
diey held a consultation, and none could tell how the thing was to be done. (A laugh.) 
The question is, How are we to irrigate ? How are the funds to be raised ? What 
about the cost? How it appears to me very feasible, and in fact, I might say almost 
in a nutshell : let the Government take the same system of dealing with the lands as 
we have in this country. Let every acre belong to somebody besides the Govern- 
ment ; and then every man who has an interest in the soil will see that he ought to 
contribute something towards benefiting himself. It is a question wliich interests 
from 150 to 180 milhons of people ; and if they were all interested in the way which 
I suggest, there would be such a pressure from without upon Government that they 
could not help irrigating the country. They would be forced to do it. Labour, when 
wedded to the soil, is the first source of wealth. Therefore I say, let our Government 
contrive some way of wedding labour to the soil, and then we shall find the means to 
irrigate India. (Hear, hear.) I would suggest that Mr. Login^a paper be printed and 
circulated amongst the members, and the discussion of the paper adjourned to some 
other evening. 

Colonel Sykes. — It requires the diagrams to make it intelligible. 

The Chairman. — I should think the diagrams could he published with the paper. 
How Mr. Login will say a few words, if no other gentleman wishes to speak. 

Mr. Login. — ^I have very little to say in reply. I merely want to explain these 
diagrams ,* and if they are understood by tbe gentlemen present it will save a great 
deal of time. [Mr, Login then explained the diagrams (only one of which could be 
got ready in time for press), but necessarily in so technical a manner that a report 
would be unintelligible ; he then resumed.] You see the general slope of the Rechna 
Doab in the Punjab would be about tbe quadrant of an ellipse. You see the green 
shade represents the extent of the cultivation up to the present time. Beyond this it 
is all desert straight down to Soinde. The spring-water in the wells is^ represented 
by blue lines. The upper blue dotted line shows the rain-fall. The' rain-fall at 
Cheaniot is only 4 inches a-year. As it advances to the hills on the parallel of 
Lahore it is 16*24; at Sealkote it is 30 inches, and at Jummoo it is 60. This diagram 
also shows the present and the probable revenue, once the Rechna I)oah is irrigate^ 
an increase from 50,000L to 500,0002. yearly. 

I must now call your attention to the 'I*';--.-- financial state of the 

Ganges Canal, which illustrates my paper 

The upper dotted line is the line showmg wnat toe receipts of revenue would pro^ 
bably have been had there been no mutiny or accident to the works, had all gone on 
^smoothly. 

If, after the mutiny, ever^hing had gone on smoothly, it would have followed the 
division between the full horizontal and slope lines. 

Unfortunately an accident happened in 1862 which caused a falling-off in revenue ; 
consequently there has been a further loss every year since, amounting on the whole 
to somewhere between 500,0002. and 600,0002.— -for confidence once lost it takes many 
years to regain it. 

^ The proposed remodelling of the canal would have deprived Government of the 
revenue the dotted line would have come down to zero, and 

it would I. : itry of that year’s irrigation -^onld 

take sevea’al more years before it could recover itself, or then ■ ■■ i ; ■ have 

been a still further loss of two-thhds of a million pounds sterling to the {State, 'and is 
shown by full vertical lines. 

* Read before the Institution of Civil J2ngitteers on the 21st of April, 1869, 
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Now the total cost of this canal at the end of 'twenty-five years is supposed will he 
S,0O0,O00L, and it is^ calculated that then all the 5 per cent, charges would he paid 
off, and that at that time it would he returning from S to 9 per cent, in direot returns, 
and feeding 5,000,000 people, 

‘ Fistakoial State oe tede Gajstges Canal. 



Note. — A B Full line, is the actual revenue up 
to 186^. 

C 1857. The Mutiny. 

D 1860. The Famine. 

E 1862. The accident to Canal. 


Full horizontal lines show prohahle loss of re- 
venue by Mutiny = £600,000. “ 

Full sloping lines, loss by accident =£665,000. 
Full vertical lines, probable loss had the Canal 
.been closed for remodelling = £646,000. 


Colonel Sykes. — ^Twenty-five years from what date ? 

Mr. Login. — From the date of starting. 

Colonel Sykes.— W hat year was that? 

Mr. Login. — 1855 ; therefore it will he in 1880. Now with respect to the other 
canals, this Ipointmg’] is the Eastern Jumna Canal. This red line shows the loss where 
the outlay and percentage exceeded the income, and you see that for a number of years 
there was very little done to the work. It was an old Mahometan canal, and the 
revenue for several years was rather small. Immediately some money -was spent 
on it the black lino rose, and the red one gradually .-V "t now the state 
of this canal is this : — ^The actual outlay on original ‘ ' .> ■ the charges of 

^iMnagement 4:20,000/., making a total of upwards of 588,000/. The '* ' v".' 

this peiiod, up to 1864:, was 4:16,000/., so that there is a differem- ■ ■' T.'-j, - , .--i .■ 

hut you see that this line of loss has almost disappeared, and in a very short time it 
will vanish altogether ; whereas with this old ** Delhi Canal/' now called the 
“ W'estern Jumnal Canal/’ made by Ali Murdan Khan, the 5 per cant line lias dis- 
appeared long ago, and the actual state of the canal is this : cost, 212,900/. ; charges 
or current expenses, 713,043/. ; that is for keeping it in repair and all charges for 
forty-three years ; the total expenditure is 925,948/,, and the total income up to that 
year is 986,645/., showing a clear profit of 60,702/.; so that work has cost Govern- 
ment notliing, and we are getting in all this income from it. 

Mr. Bbiggs. — ^What is the antiual income from it ? 

Mr. Login. — The annual income from this canal was about 39,705/. in 1866-7 ; 
the year of the famine, 46,331/. ; but this year it is much more than the last year or 
two. It will very much more on account of the drought. 

Mr, Briggs.— Do we understand that as the black line runs upward the income 

inns up with it? . ^ i x-. i 

Mr. Login. — The black line shows the actual revenue according to the scale of the 

diagram. 

Mr. Briggs.— W e ought to have come here a day or two ago to study these things. 

Mr. Login.— If the diagrams are published with the paper, of course you will be 
able to understand all that I have said better. 


fi 
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Colonel Syke3S,*-You have not given us a hint about the canal forcing us to aban- 
don that cantonment. 

Mr, Loom. — That cantonment of Kurnaul was abandoned owing to the over- 
flowing of the Jumna, and not to the canal. The European barracks wore built on the 
slopes of lie Khadur rather than on the high ground behind ; and the proper way to 
get rid of the marshes is by draining the jheels back into the desert, and using that 
water for irrigation. 

Colonel SvKES.— The truth is, that all the cantonments in India have been stuck 
down hap-hazard. 

Mr. Login. — The European barracks certainly have been put down at the wrong 
place. There is a proposition now for remodelling the canal ; but my opinion is, that 
the whole of the marsh land should be drained back into the desert, and not into the 
river, as I believe is intended. 

The Chaieman.~I am sure you will all agree with me in giving our best thanks to 
Mr. Login for the very interesting and valuable paper that he has now read to us, 
which is a great addition to what wo have don ’ ’ is subject of the impor- 
tance of Indian inigation before the public and i ■ ■ .1 believe from what I 

have heard of the views of the Marquis of Salisbur- . 1 V ' I"* ' . the Luke of 

Argyll, and Lord Mayo, that they are fully alive ■ ^ ■ ■ ying out the 

irrigation of India ; and I imagine that the only difficulty, as Mr. Briggs says, is with 
respect to how it is to be done. I am one ot those who agree with the people, who say 
that the Government should not take the revennes of India for the purpose of these 
public works, but that they should raise the money in this country, or wherever it can be 
got. Under those circumstances, when the day comes, as I hope it will, for a public 
loan to be raised for the purposes of irrigation, such a paper as Mr. Login's will be of 
the greatest possible use in giving the necessary information to those who intend to 
take shares in that loan. I now propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Login for his excel- 
lent paper. fHeax, hoar.) 

Mr. Bannajeb.— I have very great pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Login. The subject with which his paper deals is one of the greatest importance to 
India, and I hope the day will soon come when irrigation will be carried out to the 
largest possible extent. 

The vote of thanks was unanimously carried. 

Dr. Dutt proposed and Mr. Briggs seconded a vote of thanks to the Ohairman, 
which was also unanimously carried. 


Postcript . — Possibly I have not in the body of my paper stated with sufficient 
distinctness what I mean by a want or excess of moisture f and in the discussion I 
quite overlooked this subject altogether. 

What I wish to be understood by the above expression is, that it is not the 
quantity of rain which may fall on any particular spot, which may be 50, 100, or ev^ 
200 or more inches in the year, and yet do no harm; but tlie injury done is by S 
over-excess of moisture lying on, or too near the surface, which is to be provided 
against, 

Eor example, I found in the Puttree Yalley in 1800, the year of the famine, that 

where the spring level of the water d"" - ^ nearer than 18 inches to the 

surfoce, the crops wore benefited by ■ ■ ■ ,vhere the springs approached 

nearer, the crops (wheat, barley, &c.) deioiuoracea, tin at 12 inches they disappeared, 
and nothing but gmss would grow. 

At less than 0 inches the grass became stunted more and more as the surface of 
the spring water approached the surface of the ground, till it in its turn also disap- 
peared and gave place to'rank vegetation. 

I may here also mention that on the sandy plains in the Punjanb I observed that 
wherever trees were permitted to grow (and grow they will if protected), there was 
always a small patch of gi*ass. This leads me to suppose that trees attract moisture 
from the atmosphere as well as give it out, but possibly this growth of grass around 
the kees may be accounted for, by the trees themselves preventing too great an 
evaporation ,* but I am inclined to believe in the former supposition and not the 
latter. 
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Colonel SYKES, M.P., in the Chair. 


Captain J. H. Nott read the Minutes of the preceding Meeting. 
Captain Nott then read a Paper on the 


Agricultural and Commercial Condition and Prospects of the Godamry District 
(Madras Presidency^ East India)^ with especial reference to Irrigation and 
Navigation Works, By W. Botoen, jnn,, of Cocanada. 


Ireigamon and Navigation works in India, in connection with opening np and develop- 
ing the resources of that vast country, are now heiiig much discussed. Having reason 
to believe that some further information on this subject is not only much needed, but 
will help to deepen the interest already Mt and assist in the formation of right views, 
I am induced to submit a few facts and opinions, gaihcred during a residence of 
several years in the Godavery district, being engaged for the last fourteen years in 
farming largely under the Irrigation system. These statements and remarks will 
chiefly refer to the -’-'I "NTavigation works of the Godaveiy Delta,— tlie 

general condition of , , " . ■ revenue assessment rules, — the opinions and 

feelings of the ryohs,-— the need of agriculture and other improvements, — the future 
commercial prosperity of the district,— and the superior advantages and prospects of 
Cocanada to all other ports on tlie Coromandel coast. 

Esotmi and Condition of Works in the Godavery District . — ^The principal Imgation 
and Navigation works in the Godavery district consist of a weir across tlie Biver 
Godavery, between the Dowlaishwarum and Vigesverum, about 140 miles from the 
sea-coast, finm the head of which the water passes through the locks and head-sluices 
into three main canals. That on the east side is divided into three branches, and 
communicates with Cocanada, Coringa, and Samulcottah ; that in the centre conveys 
water down the Delta: and that on the west by one branch reaches Paleole and 
Nansapore, and by another connects the river Kistua with the Godavery at the town 

of Ellore. -i r x 

These works, projected by Sir Arthur Cotton, were commenced twenty-one years 
ago, hut are still in an unfinished state. Several large and important parts of the 
original plan, though approved by Govemment, remain untouched ,* as# for instance, 
the construction of a low-level coast canal to connect Cocanada with Narsapore, and 
another from Narsapore to Ellore. The cost of the works already executed has 
amounted to about 500,000?., which outlay is now yielding by the water assessment 
about 50 per cent. This would seem a sufficiently profitable retura to^wairant not 



liaa not yet been granted, nor is even a sufficiency of means allowed to keep fte existing 
works in proper order. The result of this poUcy is that the usefulne®i of the works is 
greatly contracted, and their value decreasing every year, ftrongh the stlUna up of the 
SanalB by alluvial matter brought down by tbe water, and tlie raprf growth of W* 
impeding both navigation and irrigation. Tins evil is ag^vated by the feet that 
the iutrkuotion of the works have hrought^in changes m the modes and cost of 

oultivationwhioh are Borionsly affected by insi.. ^3® 

district inefficiently irrigated and drained are . A ®'-i 

several descriptions of crops, such as clmllum, grains or bean^ caster oil-s<^, md 
padiy (or rice), broad east were raised without irrigation; eJiUies, Gingerly oil-seed, 
Miou8,^and raggy, with partial irrigation; sugar cane and paddy (or nee), trans- 
No. 2, Vol. in. ■ ^ 
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planted mth irrigation. But the wliole system of cultivation being now so necessarily 
changed, admits of nothing but transplanted paddy crops. The Godavery works are 
not the only ones to whom these remarks apply. 

But incomplete as these works are, they have served to prove the invaluable benefits 
which would result from a cornpleted and well worked system. The scarcity of rain in 
1865-66, in all parts of India, causing distressing famine in Orissa, was severely felt in 
the Godavery district. In 1866 the Gingerly seed crop, which is mainly dependent 
upon rain, almost totally failed, while portions of the rice crop of that season were just 
saved by irrigation, and proved sufficient both for the wants of the district and to allow 
of 12,000 tons being exported to other parts of the empire. 

Supply of That the present supply, even for the monsoon crop, is inadequate, 

the following figures will prove 6000 cubic yards of water are required for one acre 
of paddy cultivation ; spreading the distribution of this quantity over six months, an 
acre requires at the rate of about one and a half cubic yards per hour, or one and a half 
million cubic yards, for the cultivation of the one million acres under the canals. 
This calculation supposes the works to be in a condition to utilize all the stream 
without waste, and does not take into consideration the evaporation before reaching 
the fields. The stream of the river during some portions of the dry season is only about 
800,000 cubic yards per hour, or just sufficient for one-fifth of the area. The great end 
to be aimed at is the supply of water during the dry season, and the frequent periods 
of draught. The value of this supply will depend upon its being sufficient to allow of 
the' eai-ly cultivation of the monsoon crop of paddy. Keasons for this early cultivation 
are numerous and strong. Experience in riie Godaveiy district lias proved that it 
secures a much larger percentage of grain than late tillage— in the former the average 
is 1600 lbs. per acre, while in the latter 1000 Ihs. at most. The cultivation of the 
monsoon crop is also less expensive when effected in the hot season than during the 
rains; labour is more abundant, the weather more favourable, the soil more easily 
worked, ploughing less difficult, and in some cases no ploughing at all needed. This 
is a matter seriously affecting the ryot, as his prosperity will increasingly depend on 
his ability to cultivate during this season. Labour is becoming scarcer and more 
expensive every year, and unless work can be distributed over a larger period of time, 
it will be impossible to cultivate all the irrigated lands during the monsoon. The 
utilizing of labour, which would otherwise be unemployed during the hot season, is 
therefore one of the main advantages afforded by irrigation, 

^ Dry Season Crops . — The successful cultivation of these crops, such as Delva rice, 
Gingerly oil-seed, and of garden produce in general, is also dependent upon a sufficient 
irrigation. With such aid these valuable crops m * f r y ' v- ' ■ 1 . but without 

it they can rarely be grown at all. Attempts at ■ ! . . ■ been made 

in various parts, but have failed from the want ■ i ‘s grown is 

chiefly owing to irrigation works. The average quantity of sugar exported in the 
shape of jaggeiy, in the years 1865-66, was about 3000 tons, besides that consumed in 
the district or^ sent into the interior — ten times this quantity would be grown with 
contmuous irrigation. Balva or diy season crop of paddy, Gingerly oil-seed, onions, 
chillies, &c., are all valuable crops, and would he extensively cultivated if dependeiHce 
could be placed on the dry season irrigation, which has hitherto been totally iuadequte. 

It is of great importance that the water should he evenly distributed in sufficient 
quantities through me whole assessed lands, each part receiving at all seasons a fair 
proportion.^ Justice to the assessed ryots, and the necessities of the country, alike 
demand this. To afford such a supply means must be adopted so as to store the 
water ^at it shall be available for the requirements of the whole year. 

Drainage, ---'Eqnsl in importance to irrigation is drainage. Inattention to this 
phject in the Godavery district has been followed by evil results. Tracks of land 
instead of being fruitful fields, are deluged with excess of water and overgrown with 
gigantic weeds, harbouring water-fowl in such numbers that it is almost impossible to 
prevent the destruction of surrounding crops. The constant employment of watchmen 
ttough a season of seven months is scarcely sufficient to check their ravages. Land 
winch is not drained, and on which water is standing at the time of harvest, is rapidly 
overgrown with weeds, and also soon hardens as the water evaporates. The prepara- 
tion of such lands for crops is both laborious and expensive. The rank vegetatiW— 
such as elephant-grass, strong creepers, &c.~require to be cut and removed before 
^ ploughing has to be repeated, in order that the weed-roots, some of 
which penetrate a considerable depth into the ground, may he destroyed ; yet after all 
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this caro and toil it is not an uncommon thing to see the weeds again spring up and 
clioke the young plants. The native ploughs and miserable bullocks ar’e ill fitted for 
tlie culture of such ground. The work is likewise much disliked by the labourers, 
among other reasons, because of the leeches which abound in the grasses, and prove a 
constant source of : " ■ " f ■ , . High rates of wages have therefore to be paid. 

These facts have ■ ; ■ ■ ■ ■■ framed, would be 

valuable land entirely out of tillage. I , ■ ■■■ ■ ■ !■ to a certain class 

of land, which, to use a native term, has become rcmva, tliat is, unfit for cultivation— 
not even a blade of grass will grow upon it. In addition to the disadvantages thus 
briefly mentioned, is the fact that the crops of undrained lands have to be harvested in 
water. This not only involves a large extra amount of labour, but a considerable 
loss of produce. Much waste is unavoidably caused by the sheaves having to bo bound 
in their wet state and carried through water, often a distance of 400 yards, on tlio 
heads of labourers to some elevated spot to be dried. The produce also suffers in 
quality, as under such circumstances it can seldom be secm*ed in good condition. The 
waste of labour, too, in these operations, at a season when it requires economizing, is a 
matter of serious importance. 

Paddy lands require drainage, as well as irrigation; the growing crops being 
greatly benefited by having the depth of water regulated, and being, on certain soils, 
occasionally thoroughly dried. 

The loss of cattle from causes connected with the want of drainage is immense. 
In some parts of the district, having to stand about in water almost from the time 
they move out of the sheds, and feeding upon ’ v '• ? the innutritions 

straw grown in deep water, the poor animals are ■■ : , ' .'f ■ which annually 

destroy 5 per cent. 

The health of the population also suffers in those undrained parts. Prom De- 
cember to Pebmary fevers are prevalent, and often prove fatal. Much of this sickness 
and mortality is caused by the shallow waters lying upon the surface of the country, 
which, being filled with decomposing vegetable matter, emit intolerable stenches and 
i^efuily miasma. 

Such facts lead to the conclusion that by a tliorough system of drainage not only 
'I ^nerations be facilitated, crops improved, and cattle saved, but the 

'i . ■ ‘ ■ the country greatly benefited. 

' . ' ■ ■ ■ and Value of Produce, — Prom the facts already stated, it will be 

inferred that the cost of cultivation and the value of produce will largely depend upon 
the state of irrigation and drainage. To prove and illustrate this more fully, it will 
be well to describe the several parts of the district, looking at the facts of each, and 
marking their comparative prosperity or otherwise. 

I, Lands both weix Ibeioated and Drained. 

These grow the most valuable crops, such as sugar-cane, chplies, onions, turmeric, 
yams, plantains, «fec„ which vary in value from 5Z. to 151, per acre. Sugar-cano, for 
example, will yield 5000 lbs. of jaggery (or uncrystallized sugar) per acre, which is 
worth about IsL The cost of cultivation, including rent, water-assassmenfc, and 
mWufacture, say, from lOZ. to 12Z. 

II. Lands subplibd with Early Irrigation, ajjH) sueezoiently Drained 

fob Paddy. 

The cost per acre would be— rent, is, ; water-assessment, 8s. ; cultivation, 12«. : 
total, 245. The average yield of ICOOlbs, paddjr, at SO 5 . per 1250 ibs., 38s. id. A 
second or dry-season crop of paddy may be obtained, and on light soils Gingerly oil- 
seed can also be grown; but the short supply of water prevents the cultivation of 
these crops. Second crop of paddy averages 1000 lbs. per acre, which is worth about 
218., and is raised at a cost of IBs., including Bs. additional water-rate. The straw of 
this crop is much more nutritious as fodder than that of the monsoon harvest. Hemp 
seed is also sown on these lands after paddy, and, being cut when in flower and dried, 
makes excellent hay. 

Ill, Lands only Partially Irrigated and Imperpeotly Drained. 

The following figures, exhibiting actual facts, show that these parts of the district 
are often cultivated at a loss : — 

Bent and water, 128.; cost of tillage, 148.: total, 268. Average yield, 1000 lbs, 
paddy, value 248. 
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IV. Lai™ oniiY Paetially Ibeioated and not Deained. 

The yield from which is most precarious, and unless tilled very early no depen- 
dence can he placed upon the crop. It will be seen that while the expenses are 
unusually high the returns are barely sufficient to meet Government demand. 

Bent and water, 12s. ; cultivation, 16s. : total, 28s. Value of crop, 500 lbs., 12s. 

V. Lands IJNiEEiaATED, but Flooded dtjbino the *Monsoon. 

On these cultivation is impossible ; and land which might be yielding 12s. per acre 
to Government, and producing crops averaging 1250 lbs., worth 30s., are lying in a 
state worse than utterly useless. 

From these estimates, based upon the result of twelve years’ observation and prac- 
tical experience in farming, will be seen the immense advantages of an early and 
continuous supply of water, coupled with good drainage, in ensuring profits, ranging 
from 14s. to 51. per acre, according to the completeness of the system. On the other 
hand, insufficient irrigation and bad drainage are ruinous to the ryot and causes of 
loss to Government, as shown in Estimates III., IV., and V. The first of these cases 
shows a loss of 2s. per acre; the second of 16s.; and the third an entire loss of 
revenue to the Government and of produce to the country. With this state of things, 
arising mainly from the present incomplete and inefficient condition of the works, can 
it be wondered at, that the ryots in these unhrigated and undrained parts of the 
district should he not only poor but deeply involved in debt. It may here he men- 
tioned ryots have to pay 24s, to SOs. per cent, interest for money and paddy they 
borrow from the merchants. 


Bbvenue and Stjbvey and Assessment Exiles. 

By the new Revenue Settlement Btdes the whole district was rated as under dry 
cultivation, and an additional water-rate was charged upon those portions lying below 
the level of the canals. In levying this rate it was erroneously and unjustly assumed 
that all these lands were actually supplied both with the means of irrigation and 
drainage, an assessment of 6s. per acre per crop being at first charged, and after- 
wards raised to 8s, The payment of this rate upon all lands so classed was rigidly 
enforced, and thousands of acres which could derive no advantage whatever from the 
existing works were unjustly taxed. The evil of this soon appeared. A large extent 
of land was immediately relinquished, the ryots being unable to pay this additional 
tax without the least prospect of obtaining irrigation, when it would be profitable to 
cultivate, while deep discontent and endless complaints prevailed. This continued 
for some years without receiving the attention it demanded ; and it was not till the 
ryots of some riUages were entirely ruined, having all they possessed distrained and 
sold to meet their oppressive claims, and others who had lost all were upon the point 
of being sent to jail as revenue defaulters, that any serious notice was taken of this 
state of things. The framers of the rules seemed to have ignored the existence of the 
ryots as a class who looked upon the lands as their own property, subject only to the 
payment of the annual Government demand in the shape of rent. By the authority 
of Government the practice of ont-bidding each other had been abolished, and thixs 
the permanent occupation of the same land had been secured: nor could the rent be 
raised without their acquiescence. These facts had confirmed the ryots in the opinion 
of their permanent proprietorship, and had stimulated them to improved cultivation of 
their lands. It is true that in return for the annual 8s, per acre compulsory water- 
rate it was proposed to give the ryots a permanent title to the lands so held; hut the 
ryots regarded thm as the addition of insult to injury. It appears to them that they 
are thus offered in name that which they already possess in fact, and offered it on 
conditions which are impolitic and unjust; namely, the annual payment of a heavy 
cha^e for water, whether they require it or not. Had the assessment officials been 
content to revise the rents, and respected the rights of the ryots, leaving them free to 
take the mter or not. much greater satisfaction would have been given, and more 
land would have continued under rental. It would seem from the adoption of this 
compmsory rate that doubts existed as to whether the ryots would use the water, hut 
on this pomt there need not have been any fears. The willingness of cultivators to 
avail themselves ol the supply is proved by the fact that every available acre is 
brought under hllage when water can be obtained at proper seasons, and the assess- 
ment under such cncumstances is readily paid. An attempt has been recently made 
to lessen these evils by the exemption of certain lands from water assessment, by 
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wbioh those parts of the district on which dry grain crops can be he raised are 
benefited. 

CoUeotion of the Water Assessmentr-ln the collection of revemie the ryot is entirely 
at the mercy of Government, who not only claim the proprietorship of the soil, hut 
also have the monopoly of the water-supply in their own hands, and against whom 
there is no appeal The most arbitrary rules for collection of revenue are in force, and 
the lowest officials can distrain and sell property. The heads of department seldom 
personally investigate any complaint, however unjustly made. The subordinates do 
as they please, and it is not too much to say that a great deal of corruption tabes 
place. The results are, Government is defrauded, justice miscarries, and the poor are 
oppressed. It can be no matter of surprise that the operation of these rules has done 
more to prejudice the ryots against the introduction of public works than anything 
else, except the unsatisfactory condition of the works themselves. It may be likewise 
easy to understand why the ryots in Orissa have been so backward to accept the water 
offered to them by the East India Irrigation Company; they have certainly heard of 
the Godavery works, and doubtless fear lest their experience should piwe similar 
to that of many parts of that district. 

Namgation . — The prosperity of the Godavery district has been much promoted by 
the construction of navigable canals, the maintenance and the efficient working of 
which cannot fail to aid still further in the dovclf^pTuont of the resources of the couiSry, 
Valuable as these works are, their presri.t. cor.d-;iori is i-fi- from satisfactory. Partly 
from the want of water and partly from the silting up of certaiu parts, they are seldom 
available for any great amouut of traffic more than eight months in the year ; and often 
during that period cargoes have to be freq[uently tmnshipped on account of shallows, 
which cannot be passed over. Such produce as jaffery, chillies, onions, tobacco, yams, 
fruit, vegetables, &c., is often damaged by being thus transhipped, and passing through 
many hands is much pilfered. In some instances, where long delay occurs, perishable 
produce is entirely spoiled. The expenses of transhipment and the losses sustained in 
quantity and quality have thus to be added to the cost of freight. It is a common 
occurrence for ships to be detained at Oocanada a considerable time waiting for cargo 
actually in boats a few miles up the canals, which are either closed for repairs or 
impassable through silting up. The main canals are occasionally closed for repairs 
four, six, or eight weeks at a time. With ordinary dredging these canals need not 
be closed. What would he said in this country if a railway was closed for six weeks 
at a time for ordinary repairs, when, with proper attention, it need not be closed ? 
This mode of communication, with all its defects, has nevertheless given a great 
impetus to tmde ; and the quantity of produce carried by canals through the delta is, 
I believe, about 150,000 tons per annum, besides immense quantities of timber and 
bamboo rafts. Its occasional stoppage, therefore, most injuriously affects the pros- 
perity of the district. Trade becomes stagnated, the value of produce is immediately 
lessened in the interior, while at centres of consumption the prices are unusually 
raised from want of supply. Salt, for instance, which is entirely dependent upon 
water carriage, is sometimes double its usual price. Such circumstances operate to 
^ ■ psevent the investment of capital in the trade of the district, which, notwithstanding 
3 ::.r y' It has rapidly grown, and with steady and cheap modes of com- 

■■■ ■I'. oon be greatly extended. 

Canal Boats, — A large amount of capital is already invested in canal-boat property. 
From 1500 to 2000 boats are in ■ -ir *'- v;.-*/ ■ ■. value from 202. to 702. e^. The 
supply, however, is unequal to ’■ ; , j'l ■■ ■ .■ and boat-hire still continues high; 

the present rates being from two- thirds of a penny to one penny per ton per mile. 
Loose cotton brought 5om Bezwarah to Oocanada, a distance of 135 miles, is charged 
double this rate. As a matter for consideration, it may be mentioned, that there is no 
security for cargoes delivered to hoatnien, as they are under no lepl obligation to sign 
biUs of lading. The native cargo boats draw too much water, and are capable of great 
improvement. 

Passenger Traffic, — ^Passenger traffic in the canals is very great. On the main 
lines, namely, Oocanada, Ooringa, Narsapore, Ellore, Samulcottah, and Nagurum, 
there are about forty boats licensed to carry from thirty to eighty passengers each, 
plying daily ; one lialf working up and the other down. Although towed at heavy 
expense by coolies they pay well. The fare is <me pie per mile (one-eighth of a penny). 
The average speed is about two miles and a half per hour. Canal steam-boats, wiiii 
a speed of twelve to fifteen miles, ought to be advantageously worked for passenger 
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traffic, as, with such facility, the already large passenger traffic would he greatly 
extended. Allowing an average of twenty passengers per boat, the present traffic 
represents over a quarter of a million per annnm. These boats afford great advan- 
tages to petty dealers, as they are enabled to go into the interior of the district, 
piu’chase produce in small quantities, and return with it immediately ; while others 
attend markets with their wares twenty or thirty miles from their homes. A rough 
estimate for working a pair of passenger boats between Eajahmuhdry and Narsapore, 
a distance of forty-five miles, is given at the end of this paper. 

Water-Tower , — There is a large quantity of water-power now wasted in the district, 
which might be turned to valuable account in cotton spinning and weaving, the 
manufacture of jute-sacking, rice cleaning, timber sawing, and the working of other 
machinery, The drawback to attempts at thus utilizing this power is the uncertainty 
of the supply of water during the hot season. The economy of this motive-power is 
so great that it forms another strong reason for a constant supply of water in the 
canals. 

Engineering Department. — ^Before closing these remarks on the public works, it will 
be right to make some reference to the Engineering Department. Formerly each 
district had its own engineer, who superintended the executive engineers of the several 
‘‘llanges” into which the districts are subdivided. Tliese officers, by constant 
inspection, necessarily acquired au 1" - ’ - -i e state of the works, and 

tile requirements of the country, d ; ■ . ■ v limits of their districts 

facilitated their acquisition of this ! ■ ■ . . ‘ . tended to deepen their 

sense of responsibility for the efficie’ ^ ‘ ■•■■■. I abolition of this office is, 

therefore, much to be regretted, and the more so because it often happens in the 
frequent changes which occur among tiie executives that men are appointed who are 
totally unacquainted with the district and the works, and to whom the direction of 
the District Engineer would be invaluable. The Kanges, too, of the executive officers 
are in many cases so extensive as to render a thorough discharge of their duties 
impossible. They have, therefore, to leave many matters to their subordinates, 
without being able to exercise over them that amount of supervision which the 
interests of the service and the country demand. Much waste and loss necessarily 
result. Some curious illustrations might be given. In one case the sill of a lock was 
found when finished to be a foot too high I The floor of an irrigation sluice was placed 
three feet too high, and to remedy this the foundation was removed, and a now floor 
laid three feet lower down. Another irrigation sluice in a main canal was built 
nearly as deep as the bed of the canal, and almost large enough to draft off all the 
water flowing into that reach. It need hardly he added, the flows of the other sluices 
in the same reach were generally dry. 

Evils ■ - r I ore immediately affecting the ryot, result from the 

inability ■ ' . I ! '. ■ ■■ to effectually superintend the distribution of water, 

cspecialb . The demand for water is most urgent, and great 

cxcitemei ; ■ • ■ I ■ ■ .> not care what they give to save their crops and 

seedbeds i > *■' . ever-ready reply — “ Dry season ; no water in the 

river ” to fall back upon, it is not surprising that the subordinates, in whose hanc^ 
much of the management at this season is unavoidably left, should do just as they 
please. It is not an uncommon thing for an engineer’s office to be besieged by from, 
fifty to one hundred ryots all eager to make known their grievances, and implore a 
supply of water for their dying crops. * Acres of land sown with paddy seed are 
annually destroyed. The engineer, often powerless to help them, eitlier trough 
want of water or inadequate means of distribution, and not knowing bow to answer 
their importunities, leave them to be pacified by their subordinates. It is not unusual, 
under these circumstances, for the orders of the engineers to be disregarded, Not long 
since, and only two miles from the residence of an engineer, an obstruction was placed 
across a main canal. Fortunately his suspicions were awakened, and he discovered 
it the same night. Such things cannot be done with impunity without the connivance 
of the subordinates. In 1866 a ryot, not on good terms with the canal superintendent, 
breached the banks of an irrigation canal, and, placing an obstruction across it, 
irrigated his fields. He was summoned before a magistrate, and fined 140 rupees, a 
penalty which he deemed trifling compared with the profit ho would derive. Few 
would be bold enough to attempt such a course without collusion with the subordi- 
nates. 

The Executive officers of the Engineering Department would, if speaking candidly, 
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acknowledge tke existence of these evils, and confess their inability, under present 
eif'^-'^tnally put a stop to them. 

■ , ' • . and Agricultural Condition and Prospects of the Cfodavery Bis^ 

trict, — has a population of about a million, found in several large towns and 
villages. The surface is generally flat, and in some parts contains rich soil, favourable, 
v.-i’f- ^.-r the growth of valuable produce and the cultivation of cocoa-nut and 

!■ .' ..■■ ■ '' trees. The whole district is noted for its weaving, by which it 

carries on considerable trade with Madras, Bellary, Hyderabad, Bangalore, and other 
distant cities. A considerable quantity of English yam is consumed in the maniiao- 
ture of piece goods. The Hutch once cajrried on a large ia-ade in cotton goods, woven 
in this district,— the remains of other factories, bleaching and dyeing works still 
exist. If to these facts it be added that the cotton manufactures of the district are 
Aimed through the south of India possessing a fair quality of cotton, and that the 
people from their present employment could be easily taught to work machineiy, it 
will be seen that it presents a fine field for the establishment of cotton-spinning and 
weaving factories. It may be here mentioned that the machinery for a cotton-spinning 
mill is now on its way to be set up in the district. 

Chief Towns, — ^Amongthe chief towns are Rajahmundry, Howiaish-warum, Coringa, 
Narsapore, Balcole, Ellore, Samulcottoh, Amlapore, Mundapett, Peddapore, Pitapore, 
Jugempett, Thalapoodee, Polavarune, Azurum. A brief description of these towns is 
given at the end of this paper. But the town and port demanding particular notice 
as that with which the present and future prosperity of the district is moat intimately 
connected is Gocanada. This place, formerly a small fishing village, has rapidly 
increased and improved during the last few years. The opening of several English 
and French houses of business — ^the establishment of a branch of the Madras Bank— 
the erection of cotton screws — the building of substantial warehouses — the number of 
boats loading and unloading at the wharfs — ^the ships visiting the {wrt, together with 
the genex'al activity prevailing in the town are signs of its rising importance. The 
causes of this may be traced to several facts. 

1st. The safety of the Roadstead, which is the best on the Coromandel coast for ships 
to lie in, and is the only one at wMch covered barges of eight to forty tons are used tor 
landing and shipping cargo, thus preventing injury to cargo firom exposure in open 
Masula boats, as at Madras and elsewhere. 

2nd. The Improvement of the Mouth of the River hy the throwing out of a pair of 
Groynes into the Sea. — By this means, together with dredging, a greater depth is 
secured and the bar kept open. There is still room for further improvement of the 
roadstead. 

3rd. The low Scale of its Skipping Charges. — ^For this reason, I believe, it was chosen 
as a coaling depdt for the coasting line of steamers. 

4:th. The Connection of the Port by means of Navigable Canals with the Interior of its 
own District, the lower parts of the Ryderahad Territory, and with the whole of the Kishra 
Produce, which otherwise could not be conveyed, now finds its way in large 
quantities by means of this cheap mode of transit; and to this cause, in great measure, 
must be attributed the enormous increase of exports, which averaged in the years 1865 
and 1866, 800,0002., against only 57,000/. previous to the construction of the works. 
One' fact worthy of notice is, that from this port cotton-seed, wliioh is worth only 36s, 
per ton, is exported. This is entirely owing to the cheapness of water-carriage down 
to the coast. The steamers regularly calling at the port have helped to develop the 
coasting-trade, which, though in its infancy, is so great, that, notwithstanding their nigh 
rates of freight, they are constantly shutting out large quantities of cargo. 

This port will necessarily he the outlet for all the produce which will he brought 
down from that vast extent of country, containing a population of about twenty 
millions, which is now being opened up by the Godavery Navigation Works now in 
course of construction. This fact of itself is sufficient to raise it in importance, apart 
from any other consideration. , , . , i . . 

General Remarks. .and Suggestions,— "^omQ general remarks and practical suggestions, 
grounded upon an intimate acquaintance with the country and people, may fitly close 
this brief paper. , , , , . ... 

Management of 'Worhs.—Th.B failing in the Godavery works has been in constructing 
main lines, and neglecting the smaller works which are essential to tho efiectual distri- 
bution of the water, and without which that which could be turned to valuable uses is 
now wasted. The importance of a complete network of irrigation canals cannot be 
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too strongly urged. AH such works, when once commenced, should be prosecuted 
with vigour and finished as soon as possible, as, until they axe completed, the districts 
must of necessity be in an unsettled and imsatisfactory condition. In efifccting this no 
expense or efforts should be spared. 

The works once constructed should bo maintained in efficient condition. There 
will be great difficulties in keeping the canals and water-courses clear of silt and weeds ; 
but the chief point is to prevent these obstractions gaining the masteiy at the com- 
mencement. However trivial this may appear, actual facts prove it to be a matter of 
first importance, and one to which all who have to do with such works, whether 
Government or private companies, will find it necessary to give particular attention. 

Obligations and MGSpmsibilities of Irrigation Works Proprietors and their Officers . — 
It is certainly both just and necessary that there should be a clear understanding as to 
the ol ■ +■' f works have to fulfil to entitle them to remunera- 
tion f ‘ ■ :■ -■ ■ ■ . ■ 1 the responsibility they incur by damage resulting 

from-= ■■■ t ’■* . When a ryot, having agreed to take water, brings 

his land under wet cultivation, he soon renders it unfit for other crops. If therefore 
the supply should fail in quantity, or not be distributed at the proper season, he 
cannot cultivate. In this case there should be not merely remission of his water 
assessment, but compensation for the loss he sustains. If the proprietors, whether 
Government or others, participate in the profit, they should also be made liable for 
losses resulting from their neglect or mismanagement. Even as things are, Govern- 
ment would do well, both for their own interest and those of the ryot, to make their 
officers entrusted with the water responsible for its proper distribution, requiring them 
to render an account of every cubic yard passing tlirough the sluices under their charge. 
Every such yard represents a money value, as every acre of irrigated lands yields a 
revenue of Ss. and a crop of 1250 lbs, paddy; so that every wasted 6000 cubic yards of 
water represent this loss. At present, in the Godavery district, this responsibility does 
not appear to be felt, and there can be no doubt that from this cause much waste occurs. 

Profit of Proprietors, — Tt may be fairly questioned wln^ther it is either just or politic 
for Government to demand such high returns upon their capihil as those obtained in the 
Godavery district, which is now yielding an annual income of 50 per cent., or a quarter 
of a million, upon an original outlay of about double that sum. But if such exorbitant 
profits are obtained, sliould not a sufficient portion at least be employed in increasing 
the efficiency of the works and promoting the general prosperity of the district, so that 
the country, as well as the Government, should have a share in the large pecuniary 
results? It should also be considered to what extent of profit a private company 
undertaking such works is entitled, and what, in the event of the returns exceeding a 
certain percentage, should be done with the overplus. Upon the right settlement of 
these questions, not only tlie interests of the ryot and the welfare of the country, but 
also the ultimate success of the works will depend. 

Agricultural Inspectors. — There is a great necessity for the obtaining of reliable 
information as to the agricultural condition of tlie country, as the actual facts cannot 
be gathered from the — r—'v ■' ■ irtments. The appointment of in- 
spectors might here be - . . ■ ... would bo to report annually upqij 

the condition of their ho state of the works, and also, as 

occasion may arise, to furnish the revenue authorities with such information as may 
enable them to equitably settle disputes with the ryots. The collection of correct 
returns of land under cultivation, the seasons of the year when cultivated, the 
description of the produce, returns of disease amongst cattle, percentage of deaths, 
&c., are all points upon which information should be gathered, and these duties might 
be deputed to tliese inspectors. The principle of Government inspection is already 
acknowledged by r.-— x inspectors. 

Improvement of ^ ^ ^ i : is much room for improvement in the cultiva- 
tion generally. The limited Imowledge of the ryots might be beneficially extended. 
Iho care of cattle, the cultivation of green fodder, themaldng of manures, the chemical 
and mechanical changes effected on the soil by different modes of treatment, are 
matters of which they Imow but little. Even in the cultivation of paddy, which must 
continue to bo the staple product wbr'^”'-* '■■■■■ i' - wri ■ •e^^ntroduced in India, 
there is need of inlormation as to the ' : ‘ ■ varieties. Experience 

proves that certain kinds bear a greater depth of water than others, and that some are 
suited for light and^ sandy soils only. The season of the year materially affects the 
yield of some varieties ; others die when planted during the prevalence of east wind ; 
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and some descriptions are affected by disease when exposed to the influence of other 
prevailing winds. Correct knowledge on these points, and the i^oduction of varieties 
from other parts, might, with available irrigation, enable the* ultivator to grow a 
succession of crops. The labour which is now performed with great difficulty in the 
cultivation of the monsoon crop would be thus distributed over the year. It has been 
proved the snccessM cultivation of chillies is dependent upon certain chemical pro- 
perties of the water with which they are irrigated; but to turn this fact to practical 
account the ryot must possess sufficient chemical knowledge to enable him by the use 
of certain manures to supply the soil with the necessary salts deficient in the fresh 

water of the canal. The extended cultivation of gardr*" , i , 

depend upon the ryofs increased acquaintance with the’ ■■ ■■ v . :: : - 

which might be converted into valuable manures. 

Agric'-'-' - I ^ ’ ^^achinery. — ^The - h' v’-"' ■ ;yare 

of the me - ■■ ■ ■ ■■ i'- . and are rapidl} ■ ■■ ' ' ■■ ,• ! to the 

‘changed ■ ' ■ « . 'I’he cattle, whic . ■ kind, 

have of late years been much subject to fatal disease. Labour, too, is becoming scarcer 
and more expensive— the wages of the farm-labourer have risen from IJd to SI. or 
4d. per day. 

These facts necessitate improvements in modes of culture and general farm operar 
tions, which can only be effected by the introduction of a better class of appliances. 
Among those most needed are steam-ploughs, for which the Delta is well adapted, 
being level and free from earth fast-stones ; machinery for raising water, and also for 
thrashing, rice-cleaning, oil-pressing, and sugar-cane pressing. The jaggery manu- 
facture calls for special notice as needing vast improvement both in the expression 
and concentration of the juice. The native mill is a most inefficient instrument, being 
not only a slow process, but leaving from 10 to 15 per cent, of the saccharine matter 
unexpressed, in addition to which a large percentage of saccharine is destroyed in the 
manufacture by excess of heat. Fryeria Oonerctor seems admirably adapted to remedy 
this latter evil, and its use would greatly improve the manufacture. With the intro- 
duction of improved appliances, the cultivation of the sugar-cane would soon be greatly 
extended. 

Model Fa7'ms . — ^As one means of obtaining these desirable results, the establishment 
of model farms, under the management of competent practical men would, doubtless, 
be the best means which Government could employ, and is one which tboy should bring 
into operation without delay. Intelligent ryots would gladly avail themselves of the 
instnietion which they might there obtain in the management of cattle, the use of 
implements, the making of manures, the" nature of crops, and the properties of soils, 
and would soon be found diligently carrying their newly-acquired knowledge into 
practical effect. There can be no question that the cultivation of the district would 
speedily be improved, and the agricultural population consequently raised from tbeir 
present low position. 

Cattle . — The prevalence of disef.~' r.”* r: ■'-.f r: ’ions loss to tho 

ryot, leads to a further suggestion, . ;; ' ' ■; well-qualified 

partsc to thoroughly investigate its cause, and if possible advise measures for its check 
and prevention. In connection too with this, something might be done to improve the 
present inferior breeds. 

Impromment of Mechanical Trades, #c.«— In a country like India, possessing unlimited 
resources still undeveloped, it is the duty of Government to set the example both of 
improving the existing branches of indust^ and also of developing fresh ones. The 
brick and tile manufacture, for instance, is notoriously bad ; and being one in which 
Government, as large consumers for public works, are greatly intere^ed, they should 
adopt some practical measures for its improvement. In connection with this it should 
be stated that artizan labour is much required, and that what little there is commands 
very high rates. There ai*e numbers of young men of inferior castes who would gladly 
learn handicraft trades, but the caste tradesmen jealously refuse them instruction, and 
they have no other means of obtaining. 

Industrial Schools.— Thh state of things can be effectually met only by the esta- 
blishment of IndustriaPIBchuois by Goveniment, where useful trades could be taught. 

T' ■■ ..Iv"*'' to the country wotild be incalculable; and the subject demands 

: ■ . ■ . arnest attention, as part of those educational measures which are now 

acknowledged to be necessary for the benefit and elevation of the masses of the 
people. The expenses of such institutions would be chiefly confined to the cost of 
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their establishment; as, once in working, they would, mder efficie’^t 
become not merely s^-siipporting but remunerative. A trial of this -s • :• ■ ;i: i 
be easily made by setlmg up a school on a small scale at one of the locks, whpe water- 
power for the working of machinery could be made available. , The utilization of the 
now wasted water-po\\er would also be illustrated by this experiment. The result 
would doubtless be a wide adoption of these plans. 

Improvement of CanaUhoats.-^TliQ facilities for navigation* would be greatly in- 
creased by the improvement of the boats required for goods and passenger traffic: 
and when it is considered that there are now nearly 400 miles of navigable canals, 
besides the upper river, this will appear a matter worthy of attention. The want of 
improvement in this direction has been so felt, that Major Haig, the officer in charge 
of the Upper Godavery Works, has proposed to Government the building of a superior 
class of iron boats to be hired out to the natives. 

Upper Godavery Wbr^s,— The completion of the Upper Godaveip- Works, extending 
about 450 miles into the interior, will open communication with districts populated by 
upwards of 20,000 millions, hitherto almost entu-ely shut out from intercourse with the 
coast and foreign markets. Judging from the results which have followed the opening 
of the Delta Works, there is every reason to expect an immense amount of traffic 
through this district when means of communication are once established. Competent 
authorities calculate that 90,000 tons of salt alone will be forwarded from the coast np 
the river ; besides which a great traffic in fuel, cotton from Hingerghaufc district, and 
produce of various other kinds will be brought down. Coal of good quality has been 
found on the Eiver Nurdah, and will be conveyed in large quantities to Cocanada, 
where there is already a demand. Some 6000 to 7000 tons are now annually imported, 
at a cost of at least 21. per ton, for the coaling of one line of steamers. In anticipation of 
this large traffic, the works are being constructed for the employment of a superior 
class of boats and steamers. 

The works at the first barrier are, I believe, completed, and communication is 
open for nearly 220 miles from the sea, and a considerable traffic is already esta- 
blished. ' 

Future Frosperity of Cocanada . — The connection of these facts with the future 
prosperity of Cocanada wHl he easily apparent. There can he no doubt that its 
export trade, now large, will he immensely increased by the opening of communi- 
cation with these, districts and population. iN'or can it be doubted that, such wide 
markets being thus rendered easily accessible for British manufacturers, its import 
trade from England will be greatly increased. It is most important that this ti-ado 
should be carried on direct. At present most British goods are obtained either from 
Calcutta or Madras, chiefly by coasting steamers. The freight from Calcutta is 4Z. per 
ton, and from Madi-as 21. This high rate of freight alone, apart from extra profits and 
other charges, is sufficient to prevent the consumption of many articles which with 
direct trade could be profitably imported. Government might do much to assist in 
the formation of this trade by forwarding all the stores required for the public works 
of the district to Cocanada, in doing which they would be immense gainers themselves, 
as well as encouraging direct shipments from this country. ^ 

Appointment of a Government Commission . — In conclusion, the appointment of a 
Eoyal Commission for the thorough investigation of the state of public works in 
India might he suggested. Such a Commission would obtain facts of great importance, 
which otherwise cannot he known, would see the need of many alterations and im- 
provements in the present state of things, and would be competent to recommend 
many measures which tend to the stability of Government and the welfare of that 
vast country over which they exercise rule, and for the moral and material prosperity 
of which they are so largely responsible. 

The Chairiuan. — Mr. Bowden, I think, is in India now ? 

Captain Nott. — He is. 

The Chairman. — As the meeting has heard, there is in the paper which we have 
had read to us a vast amount of matter of very considerable importance, which, 
however, admits of discussion, and it might give rise to thiJ^expression of opinions 
hostile to those advanced by the author. There can be no doubt that he has acquired 
much infomation upon the subject, and that his local knowledge is large. We have, 
happily, with us upon this occasion an officer to whom I think the districts mentioned 
in the paper owe very much indeed, if not all of the prosperity which they are now en- 
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joying, and wiiicix will most likely increase in the future— I mean Sir Arthur Cotton 
wlio, I hope, will favour us with some observations upon the subject before us. We 
liave also with us an ex-collector in India, who has distinguished himself not only in 
that department, but as a Member of Parliament— Mr. Smollett, lately Member for 
Dumbartonshire. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr, Smollett then addressed the meeting. He said:— I attended here to-day 
hecanse I knew that a discussion was to take place after the reading of a paper upon 
the “Navigation and Irrigation Works in the Godavery District;” and as I have 
been some years at home, I wished to learn what was the exact profit arising from 
these works. No doubt many observations in that paper are worthy of much atten- 
tion ; but I must say that I have derived no great information as to the value of 
those works. I think the paper states that 500,000?. has been expended upon the 
works as the cost — I suppose up to a certain date — and that the profits arising from 
them are 50 per cent. That would give us 260,000?. a-year, arising from the expen- 
diture of 500,000?. 

The Chairman. — It says about 50 per cent, by the water assessment. 

Mr. Smollett. — ^Yes ; but I believe that the returns of revenue which are thus 
given are utterly fallacious, because they are the differences of the receipts in the 
Godavery district now from what they were some twenty-five years ago, before these 
works were made. Nothing can be more deceptive than this mode of argument ; for 
we all know that the irrigation works were made forty miles above the mouth of 
the river Godavery, and a few miles below the town of Kajahmundry ; therefore only 
a small jio^tion of the Godavery district is really watered by those irrigation works. 
The portion of the district above the works cannot be watered, because water, I 
believe, does not run up-hill ; tiixee-fonrths of the extent of the Godavery district is 
not irrigated, and three-fourths of the reveane, I think, which the Government de- 
rives from that district arises from agricultural pursuits, quite irrespective of irriga- 
tion, and which ought and must be realized if the irrigation were altogether destroyed. 
You understand that ? 

The Chairman. — ^Thoroughly. 

Mr. Smollett,— In the year 1805 what is called the Permanent Settlement of 
Lord Cornwallis, was introduced into the Bajahmuiidry (now called the Godavery) 
district. That Settlement created landed estates, as in England, subjected only to a 
very lieavy taxation. 

The Chairman. — A peshensh ? 

Mr. Smollett. — ^Yes; that is a taxation. By this pesheush two-thirds of the 
gross value of the lands were annually payable to Government ; and the remaining 
third was the profit to the Zemindar, to enable him to carry on the management and 
get a livelihood. To enable a settlement of that nature to be introduced, you must 
value the whole of the lands in the district ; and they were valued in 1804 and 1805. 
Ijand revenue must he kept quite distinct from that derived from salt and such things. 
The land revenues were valued at 250,000?. a-year ; the Zemindars were permitted to 
draw 60,000?. a-year for their profits ; and nineteen lacs, or 190,000?. a-year, was the 
Govf^rnment land revenue for that district under the Permanent Settlement, estar 
Wished sixty-three years ago. 

The Chairman. — ^Embracing what area? 

Mj. Smollett. — The Godavery district. 

Mr, Briggs.— What was the population ? 

Mr. Smollett. — The population is loosely taken, but it is supposed to be about 
800,000 or 1,000,000 at the present time. Through mismaurr -v'^; rrr-Tss 

corruption, and through many other causes, the landlords liav, i. I in 
prosperity, A great many of their estates were bought up by < - M of 

them fell into the hands of ladies ; and the corruption of the native population, as 
regards these poor women, was winked at until they got largely into arrear, and then 
the estates were sold. 

Mr. Briggs.— The zemindaiy estates? 

Mr. Smollett.— Y^ By that means the Government acquired nearly the whole 
of the la " 1 ^ that district again ; and they became, in consequence, almost 

the sole . district. They thus acquired the property of the Zemindars, 

and therefore tne lana revenue ought to have been 250,000?. a-year, without any extra 
expenses of irrigation ; and in my opinion the Government ought to have been able 
under decent management (the fact is, there has been terrible mismanagement) to 
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liave collected 25O,O0OZ. a*year—fi:om 1850 to 1857, wJien I left Indiar— with the 
greatest possible ease. In my opinion, they might have collected 300,000h a-year, 
because the district had greatly improved— I mean that India (not that district) has 
greatly improved in resources, from causes which I shall afterwards describe. Govern- 
ment did lay out immense sums of money from 1846 to 1856, when I was there, I 
imagine that they spent 300,000Z. or 360,000/. of money, irrespective of interest. The 
expenses of management in 1856, I remember, were 17,000/. a-year for irrigation, 
irrespective of works upon tlie canals. But to keep these canals in order, the expense 
could not have been less than 6000/. or 6000/. more ; in all, 22,000/. or 23,000/., as the 
cost of these works a-year. The Godavery district, sixty years previously, had been 
valued at 250,000/. a-year ; and we will see what they collected in the years 1854, 1855, 
1856, and 1857. When I was in India I visited the Godavery district, and saw and 
had the returns in my own house. 

Colonel Feenoh.— C ould you go back to earlier dates ? 

Mr. Smollett. — ^Yes. Fur a great many years, from 1836-37 to 3840 the Zemin- 
dars paid punctually; but when the Government, in 1846, had acq^uired all their 
estates, they went into all these works of irrigation, and they ought to have collected 
at least 250,000/. ; but after the works were finished, 300,000/. or 400,000/. having 
been laid out up to 1856. 

The Ohaibman.— The works are not finished yet? 

Mr, Smollett.— No, of course not, because you may go on making canals to the 
world’s end. They were extended to 250 villages or farms, and in no single year did 
tliey collect more than 200,000/. from the land, irrespective of salt After liaving 
spent 350,000/. or 400,000/. in irrigation, they only obtained 200,000/. a-year from 
land up to 1857, 1 repeat, when I left India. The salt revenues had greatly increased, 
and they are now very much larger than they used to be ,* but the revenues from salt 
are not made from fresh water. 

The Ohairman. — They have nothing to do with the irrigation question. 

Mr. Smollett. — They have nothing to do with the irrigation question. Now I 
wish really to know what is the money that the Govemment have got from those 
works. That is not to be ascertained by lumping together the whole revenues of a 
district as large as Yorkshhe, or by taking the lands above the water-works, and not 
below them. The question is, how much the land was valued at below the irrigation 
works formerly, and how much it yields now? 

The Chairman. — How much, in fact, has been got by the irrigation of the 
districts ? 

Mr. Smollett. — ^Yes. I tried to get that when I was out in India. I got accounts, 
made up to 1854, from the collector of the Godavery district. I found that from 250 
villages the increased collections were only Bs. 3000, or 300/. more than the lands had 
yielded for some years h ~ been applied. Therefore, up to that 

time, 1854-55, while the ■ • “ : , ■ ■ ■ ■ . the engineering department had been 
giving out that by the iirigation 90,000/. a-year had then been acquii-ed, not one single 
sixpence had been acquired to satisfy the interest upon 300,000/. ; and the expenses of 

n. , in my opinion, 40,000/. a-year ; against which there w*s to 

‘ , • ■ ■ : ■ . a-year more than when the irrigation had not been applied 

. \ ■ i water assessment had not been applied. It was impossible 

that profits could have been got from these works. But General Balfour, Mr. Bour- 
dillon, and other commissioners, had assured the Government that in 1852-53-54, 
these irrigation works yielded to the Government 90,000/. a-year. I do not mean to 
say that irrigation is not a most excellent thing ; but the advantage of it depends 
upon whether it is done economically and judiciously ; and whether, after it has been 
given to the people, it is properly managed. In my opinion, in the Godavery district, 
up to the time I left India, and from what I have since learned, the revenue manage- 
ment is most disgraceful. 

The Chairman. — Now, Sir Arthur Cotton, as the attack has been made upon you, 
you will no doubt wish to say something in reply, 

Mr. Briggs. — I do not understand that an attack has beeiijnade upon Sir Arthur 
Cotton. ^ 

The Chairman. — It has always been made out and stated everywhere that there is 
much profit upon this land irrigated by Sir Arthur Cotton’s works. I understand 
Mr. Smollett’s argument to he that there has not been the profit from the irrigation 
works which has been stated to accme. 
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Sir Abthur Cottok — ^The discussion is upon Mr. Bowden’s paper; tlierefore I 
shall take the liberty of speaking to that subject. 

Tiie Chairman. — Mr. Bowden’s idea is, that large profit has arisen. 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — ^Yes. Mr. Smollett’s views are so well known and under- 
stood that I need not answer them. The great defect in the Government of India is, 
that there is nobody to represent the ryot in the Government. He is never heard. 
(Hear, hear.) If there is anything done to affect the European ofiScials, there is 
plenty heard about it. If anything touches the commercial community, there is an 
immense discussion. If anything touches the great Zemindars, there is abundance 
of investigation. But there is nobody to speak a word about anything which injures a 
poor individual who belongs to the ryots. (Cheers.) I may mention a curious proof 
of this. We have had four financiers in India, every one of whom has raised the salt- 
tax. (*‘ Shame.”) The reason is simply tliis : every one would have been up iu arms 
if anything had been done to affect injuriously other portions of the community ; but 
that measure only affected the mass of the poor people, so that those who increased 
the taxation felt themselves safe. They knew that the poor people had no defenders ; 
and therefore they acted on the well-known maxim, “Hit him; he has no friends.” 
How the value of the paper which we have heard read seems to me to he this i Here 
is a man who comes forward, and with the voice, the decision, and ""fl ' ‘h~v- 

racter of a European, speaks as a ryot. He was for twelve years a rye ■ : 
and therefore speaks as one who knows the feelings of a ryot. It is therefore of the 
utmost importance that such a man should he heard. One of the great defects in 
India at moment is, that there are no European ryots, properly speaking, 
who will make themselves heard about the state of the people. (Cheers.) In the 
main, that paper is perfectly correct in the principles and facts which it lays down, I 
have no doubt. It may be that in many respects the author gives the worst side of 
the case, but in the main he is quite right ; and as to several of the points touched 
upon, I have the most positive information from totally distinct sources confiiming the 
correctness of the writer’s statements, particularly as to the astonisliing fact that they 
actually do not keep the works in repair. The way they act is this : they give out 
a million of money, we will say, to public works, and divide that sum amongst the 
Presidencies. Of that, say 100,000^. goes to Madras, and the Governor of the Madras 
Presidency does the best he can with its distribution, dividing it among the districts. 
It ends in bis sending 10,000Z. or 15,000?. to the Godavery district, whereas it requires 
from 25,000?. to 30,000?. to keep the works in repair. They do not first ask the 
Governor of the Madras Presidency what amount ho needs to keep the works in 
repair, and allow him to apportion the amounts accordingly. They know nothing 
and care nothing about that ; but they give him the sum just as I have mentioned. 
I represented this matter to Lord Mayo, and I trust he will direct his attention to it. 
As to completing the works, they have lingered on ever since Lord Harris was 
Governor there, and very little has been done to them. What the writer of the paper 
says is perfectly true, that a large portion of the irrigated districts are at this moment 
so miserably imperfect as to works, and so negligently managed, as in a great measure 
to neutralize the benefit of the works. 

Mr. Smollett.— But the profits are put down at 250,000?.^ a-year. . , , . 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — I will come to that. One of the principal points I wished to 
speak to on this subject was this : We see from the whole of this paper the ^treme 
importance of private enterprise in such matters as irrigation. If there had been 
a* company the owners of those works these things could not have taken place, becau^ 
the Government officers themselves would have been heartily willing ^d ready to 
listen to complaints made, and tliey would have had to judge between the i^t and 
those who sold the water ; but the Government being the water-merchants, the ryot 
can only complain to the person who oppresses him. 

Mr. Briggs,— There is the secret. , -r t. t i 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — One of the grounds taken up by Sir John Lawrence, and 
others like-minded, respecting the private enterprise, is that it would he shocki^ to 
leave the poor ryot to the mercies of a private speculator; whereas, if he receive the 
wter from the he is safe. Now the fact is exactly the op We of ttot 

oX and over again I have thonght that if these works belonged to an m^vidual I 
get justice done to the ryots; hut as it is there is no appeal The injured 
to tl^e collector and complains that he has been unfau-ly dealt with. ^ 
no remedy, because the collector is one of Ids oppressors. 


I think, therefore, that it is 
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■extremely important that these works should be carried on by private companies. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. SMOLLETT.^Under a Government guarantee I suppose ? I do not believe 
anybody would undertake the work as a gift. 

Sir Arthde Cotton. — I will confine my remarks to Mr. Bowden^s paper. The 
complaints which he makes about closing the canals, for instance, are perfectly just. 
There is not a shadow of a reason for closing those canals, except on very rare occa- 
sions indeed. Probably, with good management, they would hardly ever be closed; 
at all events, the great lines of canal ought never so to be closed as that another line 
nould not be left open. If the works were completed, and it were necessary to shut 
up a portion of a canal, there would always be arrangements available for going round 
by another route; hut now they shnt np a canal which is a main arteiy for six or eight 
weeks, when otherwise it would be perfectly unnecessary, and so they paralyse the 
district. There are several suggestions in that paper which I consider extremely 
valuable. One is that there should be an inspector of agricnlture— that there should 
be a man perfectly independent of the collector, of the engineer, of the Zemindars, 
and of the ryots themselves, who should come in and see the whole state of things, and 
report upon them. This principle is acknowledged, as he says. The Government 
ai'e having inspectors of all the departments, and it is at least as important that there 
should be inspectors of agdculture--inspectors of agricultural districts. ISTow I will 
just speak of the progress of the district itself, taken altogether. Notwithstanding all 
these drawbacks, the revenue has increased, compared with the average revenue before 
the works began, which was 220,0002. a-year, by 25O,000Z. per annum. ♦ 

Mr. SMOLiiETT.— From all sources ? 

Sir Abthue OoTTON.—From all sources. 

The Chairman. — ^Do you mean including fireightage ? 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — The whole revenue of the district before the works were Begun. 

Mr. Brigqs. — I ncluding salt? 

Sir Arthur Cotton.— Yes: the average of the revenue of the district for the last 
two yeai’s (I have not got it separately for the last year) was 480,0002. 

Mr. Briggs. Then they have not kept the revenue received from the irrigation 
works distmct ? 


Mr. Smollett.— Y es; they are kept distinct, but they are always blended in these 
^atements. I know one district in which I managed the estate of the Eaiah of 
Vizianagram; the land was valued at 70,0002. a-year in 1804. I managed it myself, 
and collected 130,0002. a-year from it. 

Sir Arthur Cotton,— The total increase of revenue, therefore, at the present time, 
upon the old revenue of the district, is 120 per cent. The question is. How far is this 
•mcrease to be attributed to the public works ? 

The Chairman, — That really is the question, 

Well, then, what test are we to bring to show that this is 
the effect directly or indirectly of the works? What better test can we have than by 
comparmg this district with the surrounding districts, and see what the comparative 
progress has been? It is 17 per ceut. in the ^ d- .-'-icts as against 120 

per cent, in this. ^ Let me ask. Why has this one . ‘ 120 per cent, ? If 

any gentleman wishes to investigate the matter and have a hard nut to crack, M him 
sit down and crack that. (Hear, hear.) Then there is another fact to be considered. 

Seated that there are now 

800,000 acres irrigated. Therefore if the whole of that was new irrigation (some of it 
was partially irrigated before), there would be an increase of 320,0002. in water-rate. 
Xhere IS not so mucli in reality, because part of the land was irrigated formerly, and 

^ account for an increase of 

2o0,0002, a-year from the actual water-rate paid. 

The Chairman.— That is within the irrigated area? 

Sir Arthur Cotton.— Yes. ' There has been some increase of the extra revenue. 
JMow X ask, can a ^strict have an increase of annual income of probably a million or 
a milhon-and-a-half a-year (I forget exactly what the amount is), without all the extra 
r^ources of revenue being affected? For instance, the acttTal consumption of salt 
within the district has greatly increased, besides what is sold otherwise. The whole 
wnrtf ^ moderate sum; but it has increased, because before the 

^ poor that they could not afford to buy salt enough for their 
famihes , now they can ; and that m a bona fide effect of the execution of the works. 
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Mr. Beiggs. — Has any increase taken place in the population? 

Sir Arthxjb Ootton. — -was going to mention that. There has been considerable 
increase in the population. Now let us judge of the progress of the district by the 
exports. The average exports, before the works were begun, amounted to the sum of 
57,0002. ; the year before last they were 900,0002. In the first ten months of the 
current year the four principal items alone were 500,0002., so I have heard. Com- 
paring that with tlie former exports of those things, the exports of this year will 
be considerably above 1,000,0002. — perhaps a million-and-a-^uarter'^against 57,0002. 
before the works. 

The Chairman. — These are from official returns, I suppose ? 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — These are all official returns. I had a letter only two or 
three days ago from the district, in which my correspondent says : Every year raises 
the value of the works in everyone^s opinion, and the people are undoubtedly pros- 
pering, and more than ever anxious for the benefits of irrigation.” He also says : 

There is now a hesh attempt made to put things into better order, to repair 
works that are out of order, and to complete the drainage ; ” so that I liope something 
is really being done now towards the correction of these abuses. I forwarded a paper 
by this same gentleman to the India Office, with a letter from myself and my remarks 
upon it, pressing this matter upon the Government, and urging them to take measures 
now to see that real justice is done to this district ; that after spending 500,0002. upon 
it, that district is not trifled with ; that a really able and effective collector of the 
district is appointed, which is of extreme importance ; and that there should be an 
officer placed in sole charge of the works ; for, inconceivable as it may be, there is 
not at this moment an officer in sole charge of those immensely-important works upon 
which a revenue of 500,0002. a-year and exports amounting to more than 1,000,0002. 
are depending. It is made part of the charge of an officer who has other districts to 
look after. With respect to what the gentleman who spoke before me has said, I will 
only observe that it is a strange fancy that he has. I cannot imagine what it is that has 
affected him in this way, so as to induce him to say there was not an increase of 3002. 
in the district, and so forth. There are the revenue returns, which every one can see. 

Mr. Smollett. — They are all falsified. 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — There is the' report of the Government and every one <xm- 
cerned with it There is no more question about the immense progress of the district 
than there is about the site of St. Pardos. Formerly the district stood thirteenth in 
point of revenue among the districts of Madras, and now it is the second in all India. 
Tanjore is the fii’st, because it has been irrigated for fifty years. 

The Chairman. — Do you take them area for area ^ ^ 

Sir Arthur Cotton, — ^Yes. The revenue of the district now is a little under hali- 
a-million a-year. The average revenue of the districts of India generally is a little 
more than a quarter-of-a-million. . 

•The Chairman.— That will be of no service for purposes of comparison unless we 


take the areas. « . m • nr 

Sir Arthur Cotton. — ^It is about an average district m point of size, Tanjore,^ Ma^- 
lipatam, or Kistna, as it is now called, and Godavery,are the thre-' 'rrr"r 
They average upwards of half-a-million a-year, and all the others jj'm "r ,■■ ■? . !!.■ -s-* o 
than a quarter-of-a-million. That is the difference between irrigate; : 
irrigate districts ; and if we were to talk for a week we could not get nd of a simple fact 
like that. Now I will say a few words about the navigation. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of the canal navigation. It is that, m fact, winch has ^ven 
real consistency and life to the district. It is the means of oonveymg their produce, 
wherever they want it taken, in a very short time and at a nominal pnee (for r^lly it 
is nominal), and it is that which gives such impoitance to the whole thing. Of course 
ttore mU always be mud deposSed iu the canals That ^nuot be pweu^: but 
they cau always be kept tolerably clear by means of steam dredges working m them 
all the year round; and It can only be in coi^quence of some ° 

usual contingency that any necessity can arise to shut the canals. (Hear,^ 

Godavery question is a most vital one. It is of the utmast importance in oouMotion 
with th/toigation India, and it is extoemely V 'i. »t 

thoroughly investigated and discussed, and that we shcmxi, hi.M: 

Kus of re^r^ress of the district, because I thinlr there is not the least mistake 

“^'’"wonilFMOT.-Supposing a ryot has prepared his lands for irrigation, and the 
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Government ofiScera do not supply him with water, I should like to know whether he 
has any redress ? 

Sir Abthub Cotton.— He has no remedy. 

Colonel Fkench. — C ould he not bring a suit in one of the courts of the country? 

Captain Nott.— No ryot is in the position to afford it. 

Mr. Smollett.— -I never distrained upon a ryot’s property. It is said to be done in 
hundreds and thousands of cases. The revenue management of that district is as bad 
as possible ; but really, if those canals and channels of communication give 250,000h 
a-year profit, that is an immense success. From the tenor of that paper which has 
been read to us, you would think that the management is so bad that nothing is got 
from it; but if 250,000Z. a-year is got from it, it is a most magnificent success. But I 
utterly disbelieve it, and I cannot get an account to show what is the revenue realized 
from th'- ’'"'I ffom the dry land— comparing what it is now with what 

it was i ■ ‘ . ! . ' ■ ■ .• repudiate the argument of General Cotton, that the 

neighbouring districts have only advanced 17 J, whilst this has advanced 150 per oeiit. 
I was in the adjoining I * ’ ■ ’ ■ ' . ‘'1 ' 1 I . ernor’s agent. I managed 

the revenues, and th( J I. 'I district is permanently 

settled, and that is the reason why only 17J per cent, appears in the Government 
books as additional profit now above what it was at the time of the Permanent Settle- 
ment. But the lands are double and treble the value of what they were in 1804, when 
the Permanent Settlement -commenced. 

Colonel Frenoh. — I thought that Mr. Smollett, having been in that country as a 
collector and a Government agent, would have replied to my query which, of course, 
I put tlirough tlie chair. 

Mr. Smollett. — ^You asked whether a ryot could bring an action or not. I believe 
he might, but the chances are that he would not succeed. 

Colonel Feencqe[. — T liat is favoru-ahle to Sir Arthur Cotton’s view of things. 

The Ohaiuman. — O f coiuse the meanest person might bring an action against the 
Governor-General, hut — he had better not do so. (A laugh.) Shall we now close 
this meeting, as we have really devoted a good deal of time to the subject ? We need 
not discuss the question as to whether irrigation is valuable to the land or the Govern- 
ment. That is universally admitted ; and we have seen the melancholy effects of the 
want of it in many districts. Central India at the present time is suffering from 
famine. Villages are depopulated, and people are flying to the Ganges in consequence 
of the want of water in Eajapootana. There is no doubt at all that wherever water 
is put upon the land, the produce is doubled, trebled, and even quadrupled ; therefore 
the value must be in a similar ratio. And with regard to the appreciation of the 
value of this, I hold in my hand a veiy curious petition, which I hope will be put 
into a proper form and he brought before the next meeting of the East India Associa- 
tion. It is a petition from land-owners, Zemindars, and others in the Jungala 
district, to Mr. Forsyth, the Commissioner and Superintendent of the Punjab 
Division ; and it states that they are quite ready to go to the expense of a canal, 
extracted from the river Sutlej, for the purpose of irrigating their districts. Nothing 
can be more convincing in the way of proof that the natives do appreciate the x^luo 
of these works, than this petition. However, the petition cannot be laid before 
this meeting to-day. I merely mention it in illustration of the discussion we have 
had upon the benefits of migation. I am sure you will have no difficulty in offering 
a vote of thanks to tlio author of this excellent paper for the suggestions which he 
has made to us. (Cheers.) 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Bowden was unanimously passed, and the proceedings 
terminated. 


MEETING, FBBEUAEY 18, 1869. 

Majok-Gbnekal Sir VINCENT EYEE, C.B., KO.S.I., m the Chair. 

The Chairman.— I have ginat pleasure in introducing to yoi><iie Hon. Henry Stanley, 
who has lately become a member of our Association, and has kindly prepared a paper 
for perusal on a subject which cannot hut prove of great interest in relation to our 
fellow-subjects, the natives of India, many of whom are constantly , in the habit of 
visiting this country— some on private and some on public affairs. Mr. Stanley is 
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well known already as a distingnislied Orientalist and traveller ; therefore he is well 
capable of dealing with such questions ; and I am sure that he will be listened to with 
the interest and attention which the subject and the author deserve. (Hear, hear.) 

The Hon. Henry Stanley then read a Paper on 

The Establishment hf a Musafir-Wianehy^ or Quest-house^^ for Asiatics in 

London, 

Sir, — ^The subj^t which I propose to bring under the notice of your Association is 
one, the importance of which has long been felt, and which has been, I beHeve, 
supported as far back as twenty years ago .by a member of your Council ; but it has 
not, to my knowledge, ever yet been brought before the public. 

I refer to the necessity of establishing in London a Musafir-khaneh, or Guest- 
house, for the accommodation of Asiatics who come to England ; and I propose to 
attempt to show that is a duty on the part of the British Government, and also a 
measure recommended by expediency. 

It win hardly be denied that this country, having assnr'.''! 'v.''-.-!- 

many countries and tracts of Asia, and having substituted its y ;i., j - 

of the Asiatic sovereignties which ruled those tracts, has in 
ordinary responsibilities of Government, which every governm- ■ : a .* ■ ,i , -i: 
certain additional liabilities entailed upon it by its inheritance of charges upon the 
Governments of Asia, which accompanied their power and revenue, which have now 
accrued to the Britisli Government. 

Among those charges upon an Asiatic Government, or duties which it fulfils, and 
which have devolved upon us their successors, may Ire mentioned the duty and the 
practice of a Government of entertaining guests of a certain class. These guests, 
provided for by Asiatic Governments, may be divided into three classes ; our Govern- 
ment is hound to provide for the reception of two of these, and it would be expedient 
for it to provide also for the third class. 

These classes are: — 

1. Ambassadors and Public Functionaries ; 

2. Suitors and Claimants ; 

3. Travellers of distinction. 

It will be better, perhaps, to begin with a few words upon the practice of Asiatic 
Governments — a practice so ancient, that it has established custom, which is often 
more binding than written law, and which, being implanted in the minds of Asiatic 
subjects, leads them to expect its fulfilment as much by a foreign as by a native 
Government. 

Firstly, with regard to Ambassadors. These have always been received at the 
frontier of Asiatic States by an officer named Mihmandar, or the guest-master ; and 
they are usually entertained in the capital of the sovereign to whom they are accredited, 
at least for a short time on their first arrival, until they can conveniently lodge 
themselves. 

“ Such is the pmctice at Constantinople and Petersburgh, where the envoys of some 
of the Central Asiatic States are always lodged in the Musafir-khaneh, at the expense 
of the State : so also in Persia, and all other Asiatic countries. Such used to he the 
practice in Spain as late as 1698, when Mr. Stanhope wrote:— “The French Ambast 
sador has demanded to have his Hospedage, that is, to be treated nine days, in a house 
designed for that purpose, at the king’s charge. This is a custom that has been many 
years antiquated here, except with Turks, JMoors, and Muscovites; however, it is 
granted him.'* In Wallaohia and Moldavia the same practice holds ; and at the time 
of the Banubian Commission in 1857, each of tlje European Commissioners had a 

I y ■ I:.- ; 'I to attend upon him, and they were lodged at the expense of the 

Ih:- ■■q r- ■ functionaries are also received into the Musafir-khanehs ; for 

instance, Turkish officials going or coming from Arabia are, if they require it, received 
in the Mr- - ’’ hr.- Cairo. 

01a'!‘, t: : are in the same case. The most remarkable instance of 

liberality to a private traveller is perhaps that of Ibn Batnta, who was entertained in 
India and other parts of Asia at the expense of the sovereign whose dominions he 
visited; and this appears to have been more owing to custom than to the fact of 
his having filled a judgeship in the Maidive Islands, and also at Delhi. I have 
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known of travellers entertained in the same way both at Constantinople and in other 
towns of Asia, The Mnsafir-khanehs of Constantinople and Cairo are Government 
ostablishmentsj presided over by officials who receive an allowance for tlie entertain- 
ment of each guest, which is appointed by the Government according to the rank of the 
Tto cn the high roads throughout the Ottoman Empire have also got 

v .,.. ' '.v! i-:;i are kept up at the expense of the village for the entertainment 

of ordinary travellers. 

Whilst the British Government is bound to provide for the reception of Asiatic 
envoys, in accordance with custom, because it has become an Asiatic Government, it 

is no less bound to do so, on the ground of reciprocity, towards the above-named 

coimtries, and towards Siam, China, and Japan, where our envoys and consuls are 
instantly lodged in temple-huildings ; and this is so frequent a practice, that, were 
it not complied with, a European consul in those countries would raise a complaint ; 
and the exigencies of the European consuls for lodging in Japan have been mentioned 
as one of the vexations of which the Japanese complained,* 

Suitors and claimants have been mentioned as persons who have a right to expect 
to he received in a Musafir-khaneh ; for these persons, though not envoys of independent 
States, are frequently the representatives of large bodies of men, or of princes, with 
rights^ guaranteed by treaties ; others may he persons who have suffered hardship or 
injustice ; and as several cases have occurred in which claimants have obtained from 
the Imperial Government the redress which they sought for, it may burly be assumed 
that the State was henetited by those persons having obtained justice ; and the justice 
they obtained would have been rendered still more grateful to them, and the good 
name of the British Government augmented, had those persons been treated more in 
accordance with their national custom and usages. To these persons may be added 
the students on their first arrival from Japan, China, and Siam, whom the Government 
enconrages to come to this country. 

This leads to the consideration of the expediency * : ■ ■ ■ ■ fcionin a Musafir- 

khaneh to the third-class of those entertained in the "•k. ■ . . ■ of Asia, namely, 

private travellers. 

Howsoever Asiatic^ usage might he in their favour’, such a practice would be so 
little understood in tbis country, that the mention of it would, perhaps, prejudice the 
advocacy of the claims of the official travellers, were it not that influential organs of 
the press have at various times dilated on the '' ' . ' "• obtained from the 

visits to England of educated men from among = ' of India. These 

advantages are, indeed, sufficiently obvious; and if any inducements were to be held 
out to the iiiliabitants of the Indian peninsula to visit London, the certainty of finding 
a lodging suited to their wants would be a greater inducement than the granting of 
a free passage from India to this country. 

It may be urged upon those who are unwilling to he swayed by merely Asiatic 
precedents and example, tliat the Erench Government also furnishes a similar ex- 
ample for their imitation, for it has established a guest-house in the Champs Elysees, 
to which it sent embassies^ from Morocco and other countries. The Frenm Govern- 
ment, however, has much fewer occasions to make use of such a house than the British 
Government, whose relations with Asia are so much more extensive and multiplied. 

^ perhaps, be said that on those occasions when a Musafir-khaneh is required, 
ttie Government may entertain its guests in hotels, as it has done in the case of a 
Japanese embassy, and of others ; and the reply is, that through the want of a Musafir- 
khaneh, and dependence on the hotels, the Government is put to very much greater 
expense, and the guests are much less comfortable; they lose also the satisfaction of 
feeling themselves to be the guests of the State, which feeling cannot he conveyed by 
Moreover, if the Government had a house at its disposal to which 
it could send its guests, it might afford to he more liberal than it is at present. 

kind of persons who, besides envoys, should be entertained 
m a Musaiir-kbaneh, I might cite the case of a Persian nobleman who arrived in 
London in the year of the fii-st Great Exhibition with a complaint or claim. It is 
nnneoessary to enter into the subject of his claim, and it will be sufficient to say that 
the Government of the day ordered that he should be enterj^iJhed, and eventually it 
Buppiied him mth the means of returning to his country. There was some difficulty 
as to lodging bun, for he could speak no European language, and he was confided to 


* ‘Diplomacy in Japan,’ pp. 10-15. 
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Q. doctor, wlio liad lived in Syria, and who professed to receive any Orientals who 
might be coming to London to visit the Exhibition. This gentleman, however, 
contented himself with placing the Persian in a tavern ; and next day an officer who 
had served in Persia, and who was sent to call upon him, found him in a fit o 
despondency at being in a Mey-khaneh, and described him as being as nearly ready 
to commit suicide as a Mussulman well could be, Fortunately for him, he was removed 
to the private house of an ex-consul, who could communicate with him and make him 
comfortable. 

When Abd-el-Kader came to London, no notice whatever was taken of him, and 
this neglect was commented upor - --r. . ’ r.. Some time after that I met 

one of Abd-el-Kader*s suite, who c s . . i ■ treatment they had received 

in England. I succeeded in pacifying him; but if he was reassured as to the friendly 
disposition of this country, his respect for its management or intelligence was not much 
increased. 

Many other cases might be quoted of persons whose position or whose claims on 
the^ Government entitle them to expect the hospitality of a Musafir-khaneh. All the 
claimants to whom I refer, whether subjects of the British Crown, or the subjects of 
other States, did not seek these shores voluntarily, but were obliged to come on account 
of the acts of Englishmen. It may be said of all of them, tliat whatever they had to 
suffer from the climate of London, from the uncertainties attaching to suits, and the 
hardships of being away from home, was aggravated by their mode of life in lodgings 
and private houses in remote parts of this large capital. Had they had the resource 
of a Musafir-ldianeh, many of them would have had the advantage of the society of 
persons of similar customs, usages, and language, with which to help them to 
overcome the tediousness of exile, and would have carried away a more agreeable 
recollection of their stay in England, 

As^ many of these suitors (perhaps the majority of their number) succeeded in 
obtaining the objects of their journey, it may be said that political interests are 
in favour of the proposition I have been advocating; but the simpler claims of 
humanity are not without weight, and are well expressed by the Yemen poet, Abder 
Bahim el Buray, as translated by Captain B. Burton : — 

“He Iiath claims on the dwellers in the places of their birth, 

He that wandereth the world, for he lacketh him a home.” 

I will conclude by stating that twenty years ago some of the princes of India 
proposed to build a Musafir-kiianeh in London ; but the project fell to the ground, 
as it met with no encouragement, with one or two exceptions. It is, however, our 
duty, and not that of the princes of India, to establish such an institution, which, if 
established by them, would deprive us of the power of naming it our guest-house ; 
and this would he even a more severe criticism upon our bad management than the 
present total absence of li ” 

It has been suggeste . ■ , ■ ■ ■’ building formerly occupied by the Board of 

Control would be suitable, and would be at the disposal of the Government for this 
purpose. 

London, January 21, 1869. 

Major-General 0. E. North then rose, and said : — The author of this paper starts 
with a proposition which he seems to take as undeniable, namely, that the Govern- 
ment are bound I ■) \ a lorljrhg f'->r certain classes of natives, whom he has 

arranged under ilirv.-..: Ik a.k — • claimants, and travellers of distinction. 

Now, I think I am right in stating (although I malce the observation subject to 
correction) that the late East India Company generail^V^fb'.-or.niTsg'rd the- of 

natives to this country ; therefoi ■' ' ' ■ ; ‘ ’ y 

or, as it might be mi ;■■■' . h 'I ■ ■, ■ ■■ i (;■■:>( rriKi.h.-hi 

this country. But •; .■■■ •, ed that the Government are bound to provide 

a guest-house for visitors of distinction to this country, it is very rarely indeed that wo 
have any here. If the place that has been mentioned — the large building at the back 
of these premises, wiiei'e the late Board of Control used to sit — ^were set apart and 
fitted up for this purpose, you would have a large establishment, such as that would 
be, with furniture, and a staff of servants to be kept up at a vast expense, the 
furniture deteriorating, whilst the building might he unoccupied perhaps for years 
together. I would beg to point out^that even the present Government have never, 
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to my knowledge, done more than hii*e a mansion when any crowned head, or amhas- 
sador, or European Prince, or person of distinction has come here as a guest of the 
State. Many instances have occurred of late years wliere, I believe, even crowned 
heads have been lodged in hotels rather than in any place provided for their reception 
especially, Tlierefore it seems to me that the same course should be pursued, supposing 
the Government admitted that they were hound to provide a residence for any natives 
of distinction who came to this country. When the occasion offered, they could provide 
a more convenient lodging than any Mehman-khaneh could afford, by hiriug a mansion, 
where natives could live according to tlie prejudices of their caste, and accordiug to 
the rites of their religion, much better than if a Melmiaii-khaneh were provided 

for Hindoos and other Asiatic races. I do not say this in d" ■ r r ^ idea 

of Mr. Stanley, but I merely point out what seem to be : . ■ * . I ■: ■ and 

objections in tbe way of establishing a Mehman-khaneh. (Hear, hear.) 

Major Evans Bell. — think most of the precedents mentioned in the paper were, 
precedents derived either from days when facilities for travelling, and the means of 
communication between nations, were very deficient, or from nations at present in an 
inferior state of civilization, and destitute of public ■ ’ ■ " ' ‘ tainment. If the 

aiitW of the paper had very strongly said that .v ■ ■, ; ■ had very often 
exhibited a certain degree of neglect and a want of tact on the arrival of distinguished 
strangers in this countiy— as in the case of the Viceroy of Egypt, for whom very 
unsuitable accommodation had been provided in the first place, and until a dis- 
tinguished nobleman, but still a private person, placed his mansion at the disposal 
of his Highness ; and as in the case of Abd-el-Kader, who certainly was slighted 
in a very remarkable manner— I think that would be a very good argument for the 
appointment of some public officer charged with the duty of attending to these cases. 
But really, at present, when any distinguished visitor can always procure letters of 
introduction which will secure for him all the information which he needs, and all 
the attention due to his position, I do not think that there is any necessity for a 
special building being erected. In fact, I think the only class of persons who can 
be said to have any claim on the Government, are recognized envoys and persons of 
the rank of Sovereign Princes. As to persons who come to prosecute suits and prefer 
grievances having any claim on the Government for reception, I should deny it 
altogether. I think the concession of that would be a fruitful source of law-suits, and 
it would very much encourage the concoction of grievances. (Hear, hear.) Anybody 
wanting to come to England might in that case set up a grievance in order that he 
might be comfortably lodged and attended to whilst he was in England. 

Sir Ohalles Wingfield, M.P. — must say that I think it would be far better that 
Orientals of great wealth and high station who visit this country should hire a house, 
than that they should have one ■ -''A ■ provided for them. If it is incon- 
venient to hire a private house, ; go to hotels? I think we should 

endeavour to encourage them to abandon the prejudices of caste and religion, and 
live as English people and Europeans do. We find that Egyptians and Turks visit 
all the capitals of Europe, and live for months in Paris, Vienna, Nice, and wherever 
they can find amusement. They take apartments in hotels, or hire houses, and eat^at 
table with other people not of their race or religion, and live in all respects, so far'as 
we can judge, as Europeans do. I think that is rather to be encouraged. (Hear, 
hear.) I should encourage them to throw off those prejudices which they are obliged 
to submit to in their own countries. For these reasons I do not see any necessity for 
setting apart any building for Orientals, who are wealthy enough to hire houses or 
apartments for their own use. With regard to the poorer classes, very few of them 
come to England ; and as to those who come as suitors for justice, from India, they 
are always able to provide for themselves; otherwise, they could not afford to appeal. 

Major Lees. — ^Wliilst I agree with what has fallen from Sir Charles Wingfield, I 
must at the same time say, that our country does suffer in reputation for want of such 
an arrangement as that proposed by the Hon. Mr. Stanley. Altliough hereafter it 
may be desirable to follow the com-se adopted in other countries with regard to Turks 
and Egyptians, yet the advance in India has not been so great as to render it unneces- 
sary to take care of offending the natives by disregard of their ^j^fejiidices. I have had 
some personal experience on this point, in entertaining an envoy "from a prince in India ; 
and I must admit that, although it was a labour of pleasm’e, it was nevezdheless, to a 
certain extent, a tax, because this Indian gentleman was really unable to move about 
without-my assistance. Had there been such a place as a Musafir-khaneb, in which 
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there was an officer who understood native manners and customs, no doubt this dis- 
tinguished Indian gentleman would have found everything comfortable. Although 
he was not at all wanting in means, he would have gone back to Ms own country with 
a higher respect for the fetish Government for taking cai*e of its visitors tiian, I fear, 
he now has. My own experience of travelling in India is this : — A letter (without 
the least official pressure) to the political officer has always secured for me the greatest 
attention as to lodging, both for myself and for my horses ; and not only so, but 
servants were provided for me. If any of these native chiefs came to England, I, as 
an Englishman, should feel rather ashamed of my own country if no arrangements 
were made for them. It has been remarked in India very much that what took place 
with regard to the Viceroy of Egyjjt was a disgrace to the English Government ; and 
the same applies to the reception of one or two other distinguished visitors. Tlierefore, 
I think that a great deal is to he said in favour of what is proposed in Mr. Staiiley^s 
paper. When nations become so advanced, that the higher and more clistingnishod 
men among them always speak English or French, or both, it is a very diHVi'(:iit''iiiattcr. 
They understand Emropean habits and customs ; but many of the great princes of 
India have not received an English education ; and it would be very difficult indeed 
for them to visit this country, unless they themselves, deputed some persons conversant 
equally with European and Asiatic manners to make suitable arrangements for them, 
orunless they were placed by our Government into the hands of such people. If -a 
Musafir-khaneh is not established, I think that a Mihmandar should be appointed, 
who would make such arrangements as would he suitable to the habits and customs 
of the people, and would provide for a due regard being paid to their religion. Now, 
whilst I think it very desirable that a public officer should be appointed, such as I 
have been describing, I must still express the hope that some effort will be made to 
provide some establishment, if not so large as lias been contemplated, where people 
could be lodged. Considering the extent of our possessions in India, tluit we have so 
many kings and princes under our orders, and considering that 200,000?. have been 
spent out of the revenues of India to build an office for the Secretary of State, I do 
not think it would be too much to devote even a large sum of money to this purpose, 
even although the house was not largely used. By such a movement as this, our 
Government would gain in credit with the princes and kings of India ; and we all 
know that that credit would ' ■ • ’’ ''’*'■ ■. r’>r my own part, I must say that 

I think Mr. Stanley's idea an \ * , .'■ j , . every way worthy the attention 

of our Government. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Biddell, G.S.I. — It appears to me that there is one fatal objection to the 
establishment of one of these houses in London ; that is, that the princes of India 
and natives of distinction who might he expected to take^ advantage of it, so differ 
among themselves in manners and religion, that the building suitable for one would 
be entirely nnfit for another. (Hear, hear.) The case of the Viceroy of Egypt has 
been mentioned more than once in the course of the present "i — p '■*' 
the conduct of the Government was to some extent a slight to I ! ' • I 
no^o the extent it has been said to be. But supposing you . .. i ■ ! =. i 

khaneh, could you have put the Viceroy of Egypt, who is a Mussulman, into such a 
house while it was occupied by the Eajah of Youdpore ? I think it probably would 
be very desirable to find, and I think the Secretary of State would have no difficulty 
in finding, one of the numerous gentlemen at home who are thoroughly familiar 
with Oriental life to act as Mihmandar to any princes or distinguished natives of India 
who might happen to come to England ,* but I think it would be very inconvenient 
if not impracticable to liave any one establishment open to visitors belonging to 
all the different races and religions of the East. With regard to suitors who come 
here, as an English tax-payer, I should most assuredly object strongly to the payment 
of a single penny towards their expenses. Some, no doubt, have good cause for their 
appeals, but others have not; and how are we to discriminate? I see no reason why 
suitors from India should not pay their own expenses. Then, as to those who come 
for their own amusemj^nt, they are perfectly well able to take care of themselves ; and 
the Government certainly need not go to the expense of establishing a house of this 
sort for them. (Hear hear ; and some expression of dissent.) 

The Dew AN Mathba Doss \Ministcr to Eis Highness the Maharajah of Kappoortala^ 
G.C.8J,y-l agree with the views expressed in the paper of the Hon. Mr. Stanley, 
because I have had a good deal of experience with regard to the condition ot Asiatics 
who visit this country, which experience convinces me of the benefit which would result 
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if Mr. Stanley's scheme were carried into eifect. Although when I came to this country 
I was able to afford a house, I was in grea,t trouble because I did not know the customs 
and habits of your nation. Therefore I was very fortunate in representing a master who 
has great friends here, who afforded me great help and assistance. I was placed in a 
very good house, with a great many servants, and they were instructed by a great 
friend of my master to carry out the habits and customs so 'necessary for us. An 
Indian may come here who can afford to pay for a house and everything he wants, but 
perhaps he may get into the hands of a bad man, and be ruined. On that account 
Indian princes and kings are prevented from coming to England. I do not say that 
you sliould support your visitors from India — ^they can support themselves when they 
come to this country — but it is very desirable that they should have some one to guide 
them, to take them into good society, and to show them places and objects which 
would convince them of the greatness of this country, and so secure theh good influ- 
ence in their own country to yonr benefit. But at present they cannot come, because 
there is no such assistance at hand for them. (Cheers.) 

The Ohaieman. — Before calling upon Mr, Stanley to respond, as I presume he 
wishes to do, I will make a few observations upon his paper, and also upon what has 
been said in the course of this discussion. I think we mnst all feel thankful to hlr, 
Stanley for the benevolent and patriotic feeling which is evinced in his paper, whatever 
difference of opinion there may be amongst us as to the practicability of his scheme. 
(Hear, hear.) I for one am sorry that his paper was so short, and that he did not 
follow up his remarks by unfolding some practical scheme of his own foi; carrying out 
what he considers so desirable. At the same time I consider it a most useful thing 
that such a subject as this should have been ventilated, as it is now, especially in the 
presence of so many native gentlemen. We are particularly happy to-day in having 
heard such an excellent representative of native gentlemen give expression to his 
views upon the subject. (Cheers.) I look upon it as one of the great advantages 
of this Association that it enables the people of this country to see into the native 
mind more than they would otherwise he able to do. That cannot but be beneficial 
to us as the rulers of that great country. We very often deal with subjects of great 
interest to them, in the dai-k, from onr really not knowing what is passing in their 
minds with respect to matters of so great importance to tliem. No doubt there are 
very great difficulties in the way of carrying out Mr. Stanley’s idea, especially as regards 
the establishment of what would appear to he a large Oriental hotel. When one 
considers, as Mr. Eiddell justly remarked, the variety of the tribes and religions of the 
people of India, one cannot but see that it would be almost impossible to make pro- 
visions in one building in a city like this, which would he suitable to them all alike. I 
cannot help thinking that the result would remind us to some extent of those happy 
families which we have seen exhibited occasionally in Eegent Street and elsewhere. 
There we see the cat, the dog, the owl, the mouse, and other animals brought together 
in one cage; but I fancy it requires all the vigilance of the keeper to prevent them 
from eating one another, or, at all events, from disagreeing seriously. I am afraid 
something of that sort might be the case in such an establishment as is proposed ; *^but 
at the same time something might he done with regard to the reception of visitors from 
India, which would be to the credit of our Indian Government. It can scarcely 
fail to he a source of embarrassment to the Indian House authorities that so many 
Indian subjects come to London from time to time, and are turned adidft on the tender 
mercies of strangers; and I hope that one result of this subject having been ventilated 
will be to facilitate some arrangements by the Government of India for a proper 
3’eception of our Indian subjects, whether small or great, when they visit this country. 
With regard to great men, liI^e the Pasha of Egypt, and princes of high position, I 
think there is seldom much difficulty, provided tliey come properly accredited from the 
Goverament of India to the Government of this count:^. We may be tolerably sure 
that in their case proper arrangements will always be made for their reception in 
future, after the mistakes which have been made with regard to the Pasha of Egypt 
and others— the mistakes having excited so much attention, r But there are many 
gentlemen, natives of India, some of only moderate means, ^ho are attracted to this 
country by having cases of importance to lay before the Government. Many of these 
gentlemen must he at a great disadvantage upon arriving in a great city like this, with 
no proper introductions, and no friend to look after them. I do think that a certain 
amount of parental care might very properly he shown by the India House authorities 
on behalf of such persons; and I can conceive no better commencement than that 
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whicli lias already been suggested by Major Lees and others who have spoken, namely, 
the appointment of an efficient public officer — call him what you will, Mihmandar or 
otherwise — thoroughly conversant with Oriental habits, whose duty shall be to receive 

and attend to our Indian subjects visiting this country. I would * * ’ lere 

should be in connection with the India Office a building or a ro , • up, 

which might he a Mnd of general resort for these gentlemen. (( . ■. ! ! bo 

arranged so as to answer the purposes of a club. There this official should establish 
his head-quarters, and be always ready to meet stmngers on their arrival, and assist 
them in every possible way. 

Mz’. Stanley. — ^I am afraid that in some respects I have not succeeded in making 
my meaning sufficiently plain. I guarded myself against saying that the Govern- 
ment were bound to take the steps T -r, — ' ■ h ■ ■' s to ambassadors. Political 

expediency, and perhaps humanity, ■ . • , ' my remarks as to the enter- 
tainment of other visitors. I am sori^ ■ is not now present who said 

that the old East India Government did not want to receive people from India, or to 
encom’age their visits. Surely that must have been in the time qf "Warren Hastings. 
Tlie * Times ’ and other papers have frequently expressed their desire that Indians 
should qome to see this counlry, so that they might get important ideas of the power 
of England ; and for other reasons affecting om’ own welfare and interests more than 
theirs. An observation was made about crowned heads being sent to hotels. It would 
he indiscreet, i^erhaps, to mention the name of a Member of Parliament wlio intended 
to move for the establishment of a similar house to that which I have mentioned, for 
the reception and accommodation of European princes. He thought it was disgraceful 
to this country that European sovereigns should be sent to hotels, instead of to places 
provided for their suitable reception by the British Government. In Prance and in 
Bussia they have done veiy mucli the same thing as I wish wore done here, A great 
deal too much stress lias been laid upon the “ happy family’' arrangement. People in 
Asia, of all creeds, and of widely different customs and habits, live together in much 
greater harmony than is commonly supposed. Por examine, the Howan Mathra Doss, 
who has addmssed us, has servants of different religions, all living in harmony in the 
same house. I am sorry that neither Sir Bartle Frere nor Sir Henry Bawlinson. wlio, 
twenty years ago, wished to start this project, are here — they would have been able to 
advocate the idea better than I can do. An observation was made as to the shortness 
of my paper. I might easi’;. ■■ v ■ ' ^ giving a great number of instances 

of people who have come t ■ I ‘ • ' East, and been greatly disux)pointed 

with their reception ; but I V ■ the instance of the Persian nobleman, 

who came here in Lord Palmerston’s time, and with that of Ahd-el-Kader. 1 did not 
mention others, because I did not wish to hurt the feelings of those who stood in tho 
way of these people being properly received. With regard to the remark of one gentle- 
man, who said that suitors and claimants were wealthy enough, and did not require 
assistance, I may just mention that two gentlemen recently came to London from 
India, and soon found themselves in the greatest want. They seem to have come on a 
v^ proper errand, having had, apparently, a denial of justice in India. It turned out 
that they are Zemindars, and they were sent to the Sfa-angers’ Home, established by tho 
late Prince Consort. But that place was never intended for such strangers as those I 
have just mentioned : it was intended for such as the Lascars, who are brought here in 
our ships, to save them from heating their tom-toms in the street, and to enable them 
to go back to their homes at the first opportunity. Then as to wbat has been said 
about the building. I say that no new building need be erected. It would be easy 
enough to adapt some Government building to the purpose; and it might he dojio 
without the great expense which lias been mentioned as necessary. At least, there can 
he no good reason why a guest-master should not be appointed for persons who liave 
business to transact with the India and the Foreign Oliices. That is most essential. 
(Cheers.) . , , , , 

Lord Ltveben. — I am sure you will all agree with me m saying that the Associa- 
tion is very much i^iclehted to any person who, mtli great knowledge of the East, 
contributes a paper forihe information of this meeting. (Cheers.) Whether the plan 
which Mr. Stanley proposes is desirable or feasible, I do not feel competent to say. 
There appear, on the one hand, to he gi-eat difficulties in the ^yay ; and yet, on tbe otlicr 
hand, it seems that great advantage would be derived from it. 1 do not agree with 
the little fault which the Chakman seemed to find with Mr. Stanley’s paper on tho 
ground of its being too short. The more concise and comprehensive such papers arc 
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tlie better; and you 'vvill all agree with me in thinking that the paper we have had 
to-day well deserves those two epithets. I do not desire to enter into the discussion of 
this subject. My purpose is merely to ask you to pass a vote of thanks to Mr, 
Stanley for having been so obliging as to produce so excellent a paper upon this 
subject ; and though we may not be prepared to go the length of nrging the scheme 
upon the present Government, it is well worthy of their consideration, as well as of onrs, 
and I think tiie discussion which has taken .place will he of great use. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Fitz- William seconded the vote of thanks to the Hon. Mr. Stanley, and it was 
unanimously carried. 

The proceedings ended with a unanimous vote of thanks to the Chairman, moved 
by Mr. Baiinajee, and seconded by Colonel French. 


MEETING, WEDNESDAY, APEIL 7, 1869. 

Sir EODERICK I. MUROHISOK, K.C.B., in the Chair. 

A MEETING of the East India Association was held on '‘Y " April 7, 

1869, to hear a Paper read by Major-General Sir Vincent \ .. , O.B., 

entitled ; — 

A Deirosjpect of the Afghan War, loitli reference to passing Events in Central 

Asia, 

Sir Y'incent Eyre. — Sir Eoderick, before proceeding with my paper, with your kind 
permission, I wish to address a few words to the members of the East India Association 
who may be present. My object in addressing them is to prevent any possible dis- 
appointment they may feel, arising from the fact which I am about to state, that after 
Sir Eoderick Murchison kindly undertook to support me by talcing the chair on this 
occasion, he expressed to me a strong hope and desire that my paper should not be 
followed at present by any political discussion ; and he gave me such very strong and 
cogent reai^ons for this wish, that I felt myself bound to comply with it on my own 
responsibility; and I pledged Sir Eoderick that I would, as far as in me lay, carry out 
his wishes. It is possible that some members of the East India Association may have 
come here with an idea that there would be a discussion, a wide one probably, with 
reference to the principal subject of my paper. I cannot say that I wrote this paper 
with any such view. The object of my writing it will, I think, he sufficiently 
developed in the course of its perusal. You are all aware that the subject has been 
discussed almost ad nauseam already in the public papers, especially those which 
reach us from India. At the same time, if there should be any members of the 
East India Association who think that there are points in the paper which admit of 
fair discussion, it will still be open to them to discuss them at an adjourned meeting 
in their own particular room, at any time which they may find convenient, when I 
shall be most happy to attend, I cannot but express my own belief that a discussion 
is at present unnecessary, and perhaps would lead to no particular good result. 

Having thus addressed the members of tlie East India Association, I wish to 
remark, that what applies to them will also apply to all present in that respect. It is, 
I know, a generally-received axiom that Indian subjects are a bore. I believe that 
all subjects are a bore more or less when lugged into discussion on ill-timed occasions ; 
but that can hardly apply to a paper lilce this, wiiich is wiutten at the express desii'e 
of an Association connected with India. Moreover, I cannot but think that the 
interest of history never ceases, especially a history like that of the Affghan war, which 
affected the happiness of tliousands of families in our own country — ^families most of 
whom had some members whose fortune it was to meet with “ §lory or a grave ” in the 
course of that campaign. 1 am glad to see here many of my old comrades in Affghan- 
istan who fortunately met with the former fate; and not the least among those is 
Sir George Pollock, whose glory it was to retrieve our disasters in Affghanistan. The 
history of the Affghan war has been often written, as you are well aware, but by none 
so fully, so ably, or so faithfully as by Mi\ Kayo, whom I may call the prince of Indian 
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historians. I am not sure whether he is present now, but whether so or not, I hope he 
will allow me to express myself as I Iiave done without offending his modesty. But 
his volumes are still as popular as ever, in spite of the story he tells being an old one. 
There is hardly any household library, I will venture to say, which does not possess his 
book. In addition to Mr. Kaye’s work, the history of the Affghan War has also been 
admirably embodied m a condensed form in Mr. Marshman’s more modern ‘ History 
of India,’ a work which has so far commended itself to attention as to have been 
adopted by the Indian Government as an educational work in their schools and 
colleges. I have not scrupled to skim the pages of those eminent writers so far as 
suited my purpose on this occasion ; and if the result should prove to my present 
audience a bore, I can only say that it is not the fault of the writers before mentioned, 
nor is it the fault of the subject, but simply the fault of myself. 

Sir Yincent Eyre then proceeded to read the following paper, having first drawn 
the attention of the meeting to a map on the wall, containing the most recent inform- 
ation regarding Central Asia, gained from Eussiah and English sources ; — 

1. Perhaps no Governor-General of India ever assumed the reins of office with 
more benevolent inclinations and more peaceable intentions than Lord Auckland in 
1836; yet, within less than two years, he plunged headlong into a war to which, 
there is reason to believe, he was all along secretly averse, and which has been since 
stamped by universal public opinion as the most unjust, ill-advised, and unnecessary 
that had ever engaged the energies of a British army, or risked the honourable repu- 
tation of the British name throughout the East. 

2. Having been invited to contribute a paper for perusal before this Association 

during the present season, I could think of no more opportune and - 

whereon to exercise our minds and memories than that afforded ' ; . 

retrospect of the Affghan war of thirty years ago, — its origin, conduct, and conse- 
quences, — ^in order that, forewarned and forearmed,” by a vivid recollection of past 
mistakes and failures, we may he thf - - to encounter such similar 

emergencies, present or future, as are ' ■ | our peculiar position as the 

dominant power in India ; the difficulties connected with which we must accept as our 
inevitable lot, and gird ourselves manfully to meet with that calm foresight and 
i:‘ "*■ ’ which are alike the '-c — guarantees of success. 

3. 1. M c. fil-estahlished fact tl ■ : ' . v , in the Affghan war was 

taken in opposition to the opinion, and even in defiance of the protests of the Court of 
Directors, who were at that time the nominal trustees of India; and that a large share 
of the respor - Her Majesty’s Ministers in England, who, in common 

with Lord A ‘ ' advisers, believed that the stability of onr Indian 

empire was being so ■ . ‘''led by the warlike operations of Persia, 

secretly influenced by If ^ ■ ; y in Central Asia, as to render it absolutely 

necessary for the rulers of India to arouse themselves to ward off the impending 
danger by some outward demonstration of power in that quarter. 

4. A new monarch had recently succeeded to the throne of Persia, whose par- 
ti^ities had betrayed themselves in favour of a Eussian alliance, in opposition to the 
interests of Great Britain, whose influence had heretofore prevailed over all rivals 
at the Court of Tehemn ; and among the earliest results of this change, was the 
determination to hurl a Persian army against the fortress of Herat, which had long 
been in possession of the Affghans, but to which an old claim on the part of Persia 
was now conveniently revived. 

5. A general belief prevailed among European and Asiatic diplomatists of that 
period that the possession of Plerat by Persia must necessarily threaten not only the 
safety of Affghanistan, but of the rich plains of the Punjab (at that time in possession 
of the great Sikh ruler Eunjeet Singh) and of British India lying beyond. There- 
fore it was but natural that Affghans, Sikhs, ami English should be anxious for some 
sori of alliance for purposes of mutual defence against a common enemy, 

6. But, when it considered what large disciplined forces might have been easily 
concentrated on any threatened point of onr Indian frontier, how powerful an aiiny of 
friendly Sikhs at that time ocenpied the Punjab, and what formidable physical ob- 
stacles the intervening country presents at ah times to the march of a large invading 
force, hampered witli artillery, commissariat, and other necessary mpedimenta, it is 
difficult to account for the panic that so generally prevailed on any other rational 
ground than a consciousness of some weak and combustible points in the heteroge- 
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neons fabric of our Indian empire, ■which might cause it to collapse or explode 
suddenly and disastrously on the application of any sufficiently exciting forces from 
without. 

7. It is to be hoped that the quarter of a century which has since elapsed has 
gradually placed our moral and material hold of India upon a much sounder basis 
than then existed, enabling our statesmen to listen with comparative calmness and 
complacency to all rumours (whether well or ill-founded) regarding the designs and 
doings of the potentates beyond our north-western frontier, such as so unfortunately 
sufficed to alarm and stir up to spasmodic action the less fortunate officials of an 
earlier period. 

8. At that time the chief power in Affghanistan was in the able hands of Dost 
Mahomed Khan, whose capital was Cabul, and three of whose brothers governed at 
Oandahar. Herat itself was held as an independent principality by Shah Kamran, a 
Suddoozye prince, whose father and uncles once reigned over Affghanistan, betraying 
and supplanting each other by tiuns, until themselves betrayed and supplanted by 
the great Barekzye chiefs, whose power now predominated, and whose elder brother, 
Hutteh Khan, had long acted the part of minister and kingmaker, until at length 
treacherously put to a cruel death by Shah Kamran, against whom Dost Mahomed 
and the other surviving brothers of Kutteh Khan accorffingly clieiished the bitterest 
feelings of hatred and revenge. 

9. To gratify this dire hostility, the Oandahar brothers were ’ jnd 

themselves to the designs of Persia, not without hope of some ■ ■ to 

themselves. But their ^eat chieftain at Oabul, more far-sighted ana patriotic tnan 
they, had solemnly cautioned them against the danger of incurring the enmity of tlie 
British, to the superior value of whose alliance he was fully alive, although Bussia 
was at that very time bidding high for his adherence. 

10. Matters were in this unsatisfactory state when, in September, 1837, Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes presented himself before Dost Mahomed at Cabul, as the accredited 
agent of the Indian Government, on a so-styled ‘^commercial"’ mission, the real 
object of which was, however, sufficiently transparent. 

11. The two men were already personally known to each other ; Burnes having, 
about five years previously, been most hospitably entertained by the Cabul chief when 
passing through that city as a private traveller en route to Europe ; hence Ins reappear- 
ance at the present momentous crisis could not but he hailed as a favourable omen of 
the friendly intentions of the British Government, whose representative he now was. 
His reception was, accordingly, of the most cordial and flattering description, and to 
all appearance he had an easy game to play ; and it is probable that had he been 
allowed to arrange matters in his own way, all difficulties would have been smoothed 
over, and all motive for liostilities removed. 

12. The obvious policy of the British Government at that period was to conciliate 
the goodwill of the Atfghan nation (of whom Dost Mahomed was the acknowledged 
and popular de faeto ruler), as the most effective barrier we could raise against pre- 
sent and futm*e innovations of the Western powers ; and this we had now a glorious 
opportunity of effecting through the timely instrumentality of Burnes, than whom 
no agent could have been found so appositely qualified for such a task, or more zea- 
lous to consummate so desirable a result. 

13. But it was not so to be ! Lord Auckland and 3ns official advisers had, from 
the very first, conceived an inveterate distrust of Dost Mahomed, for the difficulties of 
whose position they failed to make due allowance, and whose many sterling qualities 
as a ruler they equally failed to understand and appreciate. In point of fact, they 
had meanwhile conceived a favourite policy of their own, entirely opposed to that so 
earnestly recommeiided by Burnes, and the result was his summary reeal from Caluil 
early in 1S3S, and the temporary triumph of Bussian and Persian interests in the 
councils of Oabul and Oandahar. 

14. A Persian army, with some Bussian officers in its train, had meanwhile 

already laid siege to Herat, and all India looked on in won^Jer and alarm at the 
eventful drama enacting at her distant portal in the north-,past. Fortunately, few 
Asiatic powers understand how to conduct siege operations, and Persia, even with the 
aid of Bussian^officers, and with its own monarch in person at the head of a suffi- 
f'''" .■ ■ ^ itering train, formed ' r rale. The siege 
!'■■■.' \ 1837, until Septem , ample time for 

J ■■ ... irt of the British. 
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15. The credit of tliis prolonged defence was due, in an eminent degree, to the ac- 
cidental presence within the walls of Herat of a young British officer of the Bombay 
Artillery, Eldred Pottinger by name- His professional skill and personal energy 
were of the utmost use in directing the defensive operations, and keeping alive the 
martial spirit of the garrison. On more than one occasion the Affighan commander, 
Yar Mahomed (who was also Shah Hamran’s prime minister), was on the point of 
yielding to his assailants, but was shamed into a show, at least, of fresh courage by 
the entreaties, reproaches, and even friendly violence of Pottinger, who would not 
suffer him to retreat from the breach when* retreat on his part -must have been the 
signal for general flight, but literally dragged him forcibly again and again to the 
front, until the enemy, in despair at the pertinacity of resistance encountered, retired 
discomfited and crest-fallen to their tinnehes. 

16. According to the authority of Kussian officers engaged in the siege, the Shah 
of Persia's army amounted to 40,000 men, with 60 guns ; and among the former was a 
Russian battalion, which I understand to have been composed of Russian refugees, 
settled in Persia. Not content with 18-pounder and 24-pounder siege guns, the fire 
from which, if properly concentrated and sustained, must have speedily effected a 
practicable breach, the Persian engineer entrusted with the siege operations esta- 
blished a foundry in the midst of the camp, wherein four monster 70-pounder guns 
were cast, from whose fire vast and immediate results were expected. Two of these 
burst on .trial, killing several bystanders ; the other two stood the test better, and 
several days were then occupied in hewing stone balls of the requhed calibre from the 
marble supplied by the monuments of a neighbouring burial place ; and it may have 
been the periodical advent of these unfriendly, though fortunately harmless visitors, 
which Pottinger likens in his journal to the “three shots a-day which the Spanish 
army before Gibraltar fired for some time, and which the garrison called after ‘ The 


^^^17^*The garrison of Herat possessed very few pieces of ordnance wherewith to re- 
turn these boisterous compliments ; but, happily tor them, it was not until five months 
had elapsed that Persian selt-conceit could bring itself to take council from the 
Russian officers by erecting regular breaching batteries against particular points of 
the fortifications. The situation of the defenders then became more critical, and 
Pottinger ’s professional abilities were called into constant request. ^ 

18 The walls of Herat, as then existing, formed a large quadrangle, enclosing a 
snace’of nearly one square mile, being about 1600 yards long by 1400 broad, each 
f^e having about 30 round bastions ; those at the four angles surpassing the rest m 
height and bulk ; a deep wet ditch, having a fausse-braye, surrounding the whole. 

' Tiie walls which were from 25 to 30 feet high, stood on an elevated mound of earth, 
varving from 40 to 60 feet above the level of the ground, and were of unbunit brick 
There were five gates, each defended by a small outwork. On the north side stood 
the citadel, overlooking the city, and enclosed by lofty defences of a similar character, 
but in a very dilapidated condition. The defenders of Herat justly felt more iaith in 
them double fausse-braye then in their walls, which now began to crumble rapidly 
under the concentrated tire of the enemy’s round shot. ix 4 . i i -u 

19 At length on the 24th of June, the long threatened assault took place, which 
was confidently expected to carry all before it. The Persian astrologers, after closely 
consulting the stars, had predicted a signal tiiumph for their monarch on that day 

v.T'’ to advance in five divisions, each under its own independent 

. . j i; . ... . battalion formed the forlorn hope of one of them; but its 

■ 1‘. • was shot down at the very first onset, arui, by M.nsr; accident, 

the men composing it contrived to get under the fire of thePersian 1 -rn 
to the bullets and missiles of the Affghans, and were obliged to beat a retreat, with a 
losfof four officers and 250 men killed and wounded. . Better success for some time 
seemed in store for another of the storming columns, which actoll^ penetrated the do- 
fS“ s Srrying all before it, hut being feebly supported from behind was again and 
aeain driven back, ibongh more than once on the very verge of yictoiy, hut was as 
Xn bSid by the itdmSitahle pluck of Eldred Pottinger. who, when all seemed los^ 
dreve C faint-tearteirYar Mahomed before him to ^e refuo as alrr^y related. 
San accouiits do not hesitate to give the young English officer fuU credit for 

St S triLphant to the Affghans, so humiliating to their opponents ; and one 
of them adds “ The Shah was in a violent rage at the tailure, and gave orders to en- 
^4ass afplace a high wall of mud. armed with towers, lu order to starve the 

garrison out." . . 

. ‘/t 7 I • 
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20. Th-is desperate struggle was succeeded by a prolonged lull, during which 
femine and discord seemed but too likely to effect that wherein ordinary appliances of 
war had failed ; when at a most critical juncture, the Shah took alarm at some open 
hostilities of the British on the Persian coast, and suddenly withdrew his forces, 
being careful, however, before his departure, to saw asunder the 70-pounder gims 
whi^ were to have accomplished such wonders, each weighing 5 tons, and which 
he was unwilling to leave behind as an additional trophy for the now exulting 
Heratees. • 

21. As Eldred Pottinger, whom history will always celebrate as the “Hero of 
Herat,” was subsequently my honoured friend and associate in the eventful episode of 
my own early experiences during the Gabul troubles, I have been unable to resist the 
temptation, at the risk of repeating what some may deem a threadbare tale, of enter- 
ing into the above details (partly obtained from original sources) relating to the first 
great drama wherein he so conspicuously and so honourably figured, and where- 
upon, in fact, the chief interest of the war was so long concentrated. Should any 
similar crisis occur, whether in India or elsewhere, let us hope that another such 
British hero as Eldred Pottinger may as opportunely start forth into the fall blaze of 
fame, fired by his example, animated by his spirit, and as competent to uphold the 
glory of his country and to disconcert the ambitious schemes of its enemies. 

22. It is time I should now return to Lord Auckland and his new project, whereby 

the future safety of our north-west frontier was to be secured again ' '' h. '’* ' " ■ 'f 
Bussian and Persian ambition. This consisted originally of a • ■ ; ' i" ; 

wherein the British Indian (Government, Bunjeet Singli the ruler of the Punjab, and 
Shah Shoojathe long dethroned monarch of Affghanistan, were the principal parties con- 
cerned. Thirty years had elapsed since ■ ■■ - „ f : • - *; i^een driven from 

his throne to find, after some years of ; ■ " ■ . ( ■ : ■ and the Punjab, 

a hospitable asylum in British territoiy ; from which he twice issued forth at long in- 
tervals to engage in ineffectual efforts to regain his lost dominions. Meanwhile, 
Dost Mahomed, a younger brother of the murdered Eutteh Khan, had risen to 
supreme power through his military ability and irrepressible force of character. 
Since 1826, he had contrived to hold Ms own against ail antagonists, and had, by his 
frank urbanity of demeanour, his aptitude for business, manliness, and uniform success 
in the attainment of liis aims, acquired a strong hold on the hearts and minds of the 
great mass of the Affghan people. Shah Shooja, on the contraiy, was remembered 
chiefly for the absence of all those high qualities as a man and a ruler which shone so 
conspicuously in Ms rival ; nor was his return to power a subject of desire to any save 
a few self-interested partizans and needy relatives. In spite of these drawbacks, how- 
ever, it had been determined by the British Indian Government to suit their own 
policy by dispossessing the one and reinstating the other, without any real defer- 
ence to the wishes and aspirations of the people most interested in the matter. 

23. Accordingly, in a manifesto dated the 1st October, 1838, this new policy was 

publicly set forth, whereby our Sikh ally, Bunjeet Singh, being “ guaranteed in his 
present possessions, bound himself to co-operate with the British for the xestoratio^j^ of 
Shah Shooja to the throne of his ancestors.” On the 8th of November following, 
the news of the retirement of the Persians from Herat was published by Government, 
but was not allowed to alter the pr'-"-’".i p-; - which had been already deter- 
mined, further than by causing a ■. ' minerical strength of the British 

force to be employed, which afforded the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Henry Fane, a 
pretext for withdrawing from the personal command of the expedition, the policy of 
which he had never approved, his place being filled by Sir John Keane. 

24. On the 10th December the Bengal force, under Sir Willoughby Cotton, 
marched from Ferozepore, proceeding by the left bank of tbeuiver Sutlej to Eobree,. 
where that river joins the Indus. Shah Shooja had already started in advance to 
SMkarporu escorted by Hindostanee levies numbering 6000 men, raised and disci- 
plined by British officers for his special service. He was accompanied by Sir William 
MacNagbten, who had been appointed envoy and minister at his court, and who had 
been one of the chief promoters of the expedition. Ano^er force, 5600 strong, 
moved from Bombay through Scinde to the same point, where an admirable bridge of 
boats had been prepared by officers of the Bengal Engineers for the passage of the 
whole over the great river Indus. The entire invading force, when combined, amounted 
to 21,000, together with about four times that number of camp followers and upwai’ds 
of 30,000 camels. This long miscellaneous array, consisting of cavalry, infantry, 
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artillery, witli their attendant impedimenta of wheeled carriages and laden animals of 
every description, filed over the bridge in perfect order, presenting a pictm-esqiue and 
memorable spectacle. 

25. Owing to the undisguised dislike manifested by the Ameers of Scinde to the 
passage of so many British troops through their country, there seemed every proba- 
bility of hostilities breaking out in that quarter at the vei*y commencement of the 
campaign, which must' necessarily have delayed the onward progress of the army 
towards Afifghanistan ; but yielding to the force of circumstances, backed by the 
undeniable arguments of strong battalions eager for the plunder of the rich capital of 
Hyderabad, they had the good sense to succumb before compromising themselves too 
far, although they thereby obtained hut a brief respite from the hard and inevitable 
fate in store, and which overtook them about four years later. 

26. It is needless that I should dwell minutely on the military events of a cam- 
paign so well known as that which replaced Shah Shooja on his throne; but it may, 
nevertheless, be useful to glance, enpassanU at some of the physical difficulties which 
the country opposed to the passage of our army. Having saiWy crossed the Indus, 
the vast invading host dragged its seemingly interminable length over 146 miles of 
dreary desert, bordering Beloochistan on the east ; and there many hundreds of poor 
horses, camels, and bullocks perished from w^eariness and thirst, leaving their skeletons 
to mark unmistakably to future travellers the track of the invaders. 

27. Then came the formidable Bolan Pass, sixty miles in length, where fortu- 
nately no enemy occupied the heights, although stragglers ran considerable risk from 
stray Belooohee robbers, ever on the watch behind the rocks for passing prey. Here 
the animals suffered severely and perished hy hundreds. Emerging from this dismal 
gorge into the lovely and inviting valley of Shawl, seemed like passing from purgatory 
to paradise; but here, owing partly to a scanty harvest and partly to the wanton 
devastation caused bysome of the troops themselves, provisions fell alarmingly short 
for so great a multitude, and famine prices prevailed. The neighbouring Khan of 
Khelat was suspected of aggravating these difficulties, and was marked for future 
punishment. 

28. Pushing on, therefore, with the least possible delay, the Kojuck Pass was 
reached, presenting a long succession of steep and difficult ascents and descents, with 
some exceedingly narrow gorges where no draught cattle could work with effect. The 
artnierv, including a heavy battering train, was therefore dragged up and lowered 
down by the persevering manual labour of the English soldiers, occupying five days. 
The summit of the pass is 7449 feet above the sea. Here, too, much loss was sus- 
tained in commissariat, baggage, animals, and much yaluahle property sacrificed in 
consequence. Fortunately, the Affghans were too disunited among themselves to 
offer any organized resistance, and the army reached Oandjihar on the 25th April, 
1830 without any show of opposition. The Candahar chiefs had fled for refuge to 
Persia without striking a blow, and the inhabitants tendered their reluctant homage 
to the old monarch, who was thus unceremoniously thrust upon them hy foreign 

bayonetg^ the 27th June died Eunjeet Singh, the famous old “ Lion of the Punjab,'* 
and our ally in the present expedition. On the selfsame day Sir John I^ean^ leaving 
behind him a strong garrison at Candahar, and even the siege-train which had teen 
brou'^ht so far with such heavy cost and labour, pursued his march to Ghuznee, where 
he encountered his first openly defiant foe in the person of Prince Hyder, a son of m&t 
Mahomed, who, with a garrison of 3500 Affghans, defended the fortress and citadel, 
which were of formidable strength and susceptible of a prolonged defence. Now ^ 
discovered the extraordinary blunder that had been committed in leaving helimd the 
battering-train, without the aid of which the risk of utter failure seemed imminent. 
At this crisis an officer of Bengal Engineers came to the rescue with the happy pro- 
posal to blow open the only accessible gate with gunpowder. This was successfully 
accomplished in the partial obscurity of early dawn by a party 
Lieutenant Durand, of the Bengal Engineers, who volunteered for the duty, and who 
is believed to have originated the idea. He survived the dangerous hazard to attain 
high rank and distin^ioii among those illustrious soldier-statesmen who con- 

tributed so largely to the maintenance of our national honour in India, being at 
tti^moment recoJiiized as among the foremost of those high officials whose character 
and career are infficative of that master-spirit which may he safely relied upon for aid 
and guidance in future emergencies. 
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30. The governor, Hyder Khan, was taken prisoner, and such was the panic pro- 
duced among the troops of Dost Mahomed, who had taken up a position at Urghundee 
to dispute the British advance to Cahul, that, abandoning for the time all Lope of 
maintaining his sovereignty, he fled with about 2000 faithful adherents towards 
Bameean, A select party of British ofiScers, headed by the since illustrious Outramj 
and escorted by 2000 Affghan horse under command of Hajee Khan Kakur, a noto- 
rious turncoat, volunteered to stait in pursuit, and, pushing their way by forced 
marches over stupendons mountain passes, must have overtaken the fugitive Ameer, 
encumbered as he was with his family and baggage, before he could reach the frontier, 
had not the aforesaid “ Hajee” proved himself a haitor, whose real object was to throw 

every obstacle in the way of tl -‘* * *'■ " success. Thus Dost Mahomed escaped 

to Bokhara, not without the / ^ '■ ■ ■ ■ lany British hearts, until the wheel of 

fortune should once more gne a reVolution in his favoui*. 

31. On the 6th of August, Shah Shooja, attended by Sir ■W*”'”'" M-. ''V' * ■ ■ . and 

escorted by the British troops, made his triumphal entry intc ' .... p his 

abode in the Bala Hj^ar, or Boyal Citadel. There, on the Sfch of September, he^ was 
joined by his eldest son, Prince Timour, who had meanwhile penetrated through the 
Kbyber Pass from Peshawur, under the escort of a Sikh contingent furnished by 
Bunjeet Singh, and under the political control of Colonel, afterwards Sir Claude, 
■Wade, encountering but little opposition. And thus was the first act of this wondrous 
drama of real life brought to a successful termination. 

32. Sii* Henry Fane, the experienced general to whom the conduct of the Afighan 

expedition had been originally offered, had been also among the first to caution 
Lord Auckland of the dangers and difficulties that would inevitably beset the 
British troops in that country after the first snccessfiil result should have been 
achieved. Sir William Mac Nagbten, the British envoy, npon whom the chief poli- 
t‘ , • 'of affairs was thenceforth to fall, was not long in experiencing the 

1 ;■ ■ ■ of that counsel. It soon hecame evident that Shah Shooja could 

only be maintained on his throne by the continued presence of a British force. This 
was, however, reduced to a moiety by the return of nearly the whole Bombay and a 
portion of the Bengal divisions to India. With the latter went Sir John Keane, soon 
to he made a peer for the conquest of Ghuznee, leaving Sir Willoughby Cotton in 
chief command of the remaining troops across the Indus, amounting to about 10,000 
men, distributed over a wide extent of country, to garrison the chief cities and such 

other places as required tl ’" ’* ;nce. Advantage was taken of the 

return of the Bombay colurr ■ ,i Khan, the unlucky Khan of Khelat, 

for his so-called refractory ■ llusion has already been made. He 

now offered an obstinate but ineffectual resistance to the attack on Ms stronghold, 
winch was taken by assault by General Wiltshire on the 15th October, wherein the 
brave chief himself was killed. His death must have occasioned some pangs- of 
remorse to Shah Shooja, whom he had formerly befriended in distress. 

33. The two years which followed the establishment o^Shah Shooja at Cabul 
were chiefly remarkable for the activity of our political officers, great and small, who 
were scattered far and wide over the land to assist in carrying out, as far as iu them 
lay,_ the policy of ouz’ Government, which seems to have mainly consisted in conaoli- 
daiing the power of tlie Shah, and in extending, as Lord Auckland himself expressed 
it, “ the salutary influence of the British name.” The most prominent of these poli- 
tical agents, both in ability and influence, were D’Arcy Todd at Herat ; Eawlinson 
(now Sir Henry) and Leech at Candahar ; Eldred Pottinger in Kohistan ; Macgregor 
(now Sir George) at Jellalabad ; Arthur Oonolly, on a special mission at Kokand ; 
and Sir Alexander Burnes at Cabul. But besides these was a host of minor stars, 
each of whom added his quota to the grand work of “ consolidation,” which was not 
always synonymous with “pacification,” and very generally ended in curving out 
some active work for the military in his immediate vicinity, 

34. Foremost of those worthy of honourable mention was D'Arcy Todd, who had 

-p M .. British representative at Herat, on the departure of the latter 

' ^ ■■ ■* ' \ ■ after the siege. Of Todd’s long series jpf political encounters 

with the arch-intriguer Yar Mahomed, whose sole object seej^ed to be to extort money 
by working on our political fears and jealousies, I refrain from entering into the 
unedifying particulars; but that which really formed the distinguishing feature of 
his mission to Herat was his successful effort to induce the Khan of Kliiva to set at 
liberty some 416 unfortunate Bussian captives whose detention as slaves in Khiva 
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had hem made a convement, and, it must be admitted, a perfectly just pretest bv 
Eupa for invachngttat country. This noble triumph of humanity and of sound 
^ ^ g deputing a British ofBcer, entirely on Ms own 

■ ' . . T ■■ 1 ™ and hopes of the Khivan cHef. The negotiations 

auspiciously begun by James Abbott were judiciously followed up and brought to a 
^ccessful issue by Richmond Shakespear, both being at that time subalterns of the 
Rengal Artillery j and do the latter fell the enviable lot of escorting the whole party 
of emancipated caiitives to the Russian frontier at Oranburgh, where they were safely 
delivered over to the commandant for restoration to their friends TJie Russians, not 
to be outdone in acts that grace Immanity, restored to the KM vans merchandize 
valued at two millions sterling, and, more precious than all beside, forty prisoners 

among whom were ''the wealthiest families in Khiva. Seldom, if 

ever, has a negotiai ‘ ■ .in the East so creditable to all parties con- 

cerned; nor since tlie brightest days of chivalry have the honours of knighthood 
which rewarded Sliakespear been more worthily won. Sir Richmond Shakespear 
amply fulfilled the promise of his youth, and rose to high politic n] ■J'jna'tfnr' M T'J^dV; • 
dying in 1861. ^ But James Abbott is still to tlie fore, with the o;’ rai 

on tlje active list, and is still, I regret to add, unrewarded, at least in the way that 
we soldiers most covet reward; although during our subsequent struggles with the 
Sikhs in the Punjab he rendered eminently good service at a critical period and in a 
manner well deserving of honoinahle remembrance. 

35. Thus the Afiglian campaign, with all its faults and drawbacks, bore some 

really good fruit, and evidenced in a remaikable manner what a store of excellent 
raw materiel for the manufacture of heroes and statesmen had been previously lyincr 
dormant iii the Indian army. In this respect, indeed, it may bo said to have awal? 
ened to new life the latent but laudable ambition of our othcors, young and old, and 
has transmitted a forward impulse eren to the present generation—au impulse which 
I earnestly iiope may never cease to operate for their own and the public good. 
Many remarkable episodes, accompanied by gallant deeds and victorious issues^ im- 
parted an interest to the first year of our occupation of Affghanistaii, and the tempo- 
rary success of our policy may be said to have reached its ^culminating point on the 
defeat of Dost Mahomed at Bameean, and ■* -meonditional surrender on 

the 3rd November, ISIO. Of course it is ' ; ■■ ■' ^ my present limits to offer 

more than a passing allusion to these supplementary events ; but, as an old Bengal 
artilleryman, I cannot pass by in silence the successful passage of Major Garbetf s 
troop of horse artillery over the stupendous passes of Hindoo Klioosh, at an altitude 
little below that of Mont Blanc, although the feat (of which we were then so proud) 
has very recently been creditably rivalled by some British batteries in Lord Napier’s 
glorious Abyssinian expedition. 

36. The year 1841 opened with a smiling prospect of peace and tranquillity, to bo 

soon rudely disturbed by rebellious risings in various directions. The faults of our 
policy and the real weakness of our position began to grow more and more manifest 
to friends and foes. Had but Shah Shooja, our puppet king, proved himself a proper 
man for the position into which we had thrust him, all might have gone on swim- 
minf ly until such time as we could, with a good grace, have left him to the loyal care 
of his own subjects, with all the dclat due to our own success and moderation. But, 
Ms unpc'’- extended to us as his supporters, although our political 

leaders w ■ ■ , ' . ■ . , ■ i ) the fact, and, in the fulness of time, just as a winter of 
Siberian . ..■■ ■■ in, the popular volcano suddenly burst forth, and found 

us unprei !. '1 : is too well known and too bitterly remembered to need 

repetition here. It was my own youthful fate to be the first to narrate the dismal 
tragedy to my countrymen in all its miserable details ; and I have been since informed, 
by competent anthority, that tlie same humble volume, whicli was the means of put- 
ting lOOOZ. into my pock(;t, had also the unprecedented and perhaps unpardonable 
effect of dei'iviv!!!.,- liio great Duke of Wellington of a whole night's slumber; and 
severe i I*,;*:-:! the penalty for the author (then a wretched subaltern of artil- 
lery) had not his statements, wherein many unwelcome truths were faithfully though 
perhaps indiscreetly blurjed out, been so abundantly confirmed by the concurrent 
testimony of trustworthy* witnesses as to have field their ground in the pages of 
history down to the present day. 

37. I Iiave often since thought that perhaps too much importance has been attached 
to the Cabnl disaster, viewed in its military aspects. Politically and morally its awful 
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lessons can never be over-rated, and certainly should never be forgotten ; but, regarded 
simply as a military discomfiture, it was in fact the result of a surjpriae, somewhat like 
that whereby the celebrated G-ulliver found himself tied and bound during sleep, and 
at the mercy of the Lilliputians. We English went on slumbering contentedly, as 
though the AfighanSj whose country we had so coolly occupied, were our very best 
friends in the world, and quite content to be our obedient servants to boot, until ime 
cold morning in Kovember we woke up to the unpleasant sounds of bullets in the air, 
and an infuriated people’s voices in revolt, like the great ocean’s distant, angry roar, 
in a rising tempest. The best troops and the ablest generals in the world must ever 
find themselves placed at a great disadvantage under such circumstances. It should 
always he remembered that our winter supplies of food, and firewood, and forage, had 
not yet been laid in ; that the few days’ supply in store was indifferently guarded, and 
fell an easy prey to the enemy before we had quite recovered our senses from the first 
scare of onr rude awakening ; that thenceforward we had to turn out and fight daily 
against greatly superior numbers, backed by the strong forts wherewith the Oahul 
Valley was studded, and which latter we had to batter and carry by storm one after 
the other, in order thereby to obtain the needful supplies for our daily wants ; so that, 
while onr position was in a general sense defensive, we were obliged, in point of fact, 
to act continually on the offensive, which we nevertheless contrived to do with 
success until such time as we had exhausted the supplies laid up in the forts within 
our reach. Then, indeed, our position became, for the first time, hopeless ; for even 
soldiers cannot sustain life on cannon balls and leaden bullets ; and so it came to pass 
that our destiny became eventually dependent on the persuasive powers of onr political 
officers in their attempts to treat with wily and embittered Affghan chiefs. 

38. And this induces me to say that my own historical recollections and experi- 
ences have not impressed me with a profound confidence in the efficacy of mere 
diplomacy, conducted by even the most talented and sagacious of political agents, with 
Oriental potentates. These latter are far greater proficients than ourselves in that 
peculiar use of language which consists in successfully “ concealing the thoughts,” 
and I entirely coincide with the view taken of such matters by the honest artillery 
gunner who was overheard, during one of our Indian campaigns, to say to a comrade, 
while pointing exultingly to a field battery of big guns drawn by elephants, I say. 
Bill 1 Them's the PoliticaJa I ” At all events, matters fared very badly with us at Cabul 
when the arguments of big guns ceased to prevail ; and we were soon made to experi- 
ence the truth long ago enunciated by the old Eoman poet : — 

** Donee eris felix multos numerabis amicos, 

Tempora si fuerint nublla, solus eris ! ” 

39. While, therefore, I freely concede all due honour to the illustrious garrisons of 
Oandahar and Jellalabad, which, under Nott and Sale, so gallantly held those 
important posts against all opponents during the revolt, I claim for the defenders of 
Cabul that fair allowance should be made for the serious disadvantages under which 
they stniggled from the very ‘first, and beneath which they eventually succumbed, so 
far at least as to become the unconsenting victims of a hollow treaty formed with^the 
assassin of our envoy — a treaty whose sole object on their part was to lure our garrison 
outside of its defences into those savage and formidable passes which form the high- 
w'ay from Cabul to Peshawur, and where treachery, cold, and famine would, they 
well knew, effectually combine for its destruction. 

40. Still, their triumpli was hut of brief duration — a few short months sufficed to 
place Cabul again in our possession, Sir George Pollock, witli his noble army of re- 
tribution, amplj^ retrieved past disasters, and happily effected the liberation of those 
British captives (myself included) who had meanwhile been the unwilling recipients 
of rough Affghan hospitality — sometimes confined closely to lofty forts, sometimes 
hurried about from spot to spot on the backs of horses and camels in narrow valleys, 
as nomadic wanderers amid precipitous mountain-passes ; lodging the while in such 
rude huts as we could construct for ourselves from the branches of juniper bushes, or 
in the mud hovels of the primitive inhabitants ; sometimes treated with friendly de- 
ference, at others with systematic rudeness ; and finally, w-Jien General Pollock ap- 
proached Cabul, forced to fly, escorted by a strong guard of soldiers, over thos^ self- 
same lofty mountain-passes leading to Kooloom, in Oozbeg Tartary, across which 
Major Garbett had in happier times, as previously related, dragged his horse-artillery 
guns. Had we once got into the clutches of the Oozbegs, I opine you would never 
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have heard ih*- i"- h- 1 paper read, and might have in so far considered your- 
selves gainers ' ■ ■ ^ . thereby. But, in a happy moment of inspiration, my 

old hero Pottinger (for he was of the party) betook to mesmerising our keeper with 
the prospect of a sufficiency of gold to keep him in comfort for the remainder of his 
life ; and one fine morning, in the valley of Bameean, within sight of those gigantic 
images cut in the perpendicular rock which excite the wonder of travellers, we found 
ourselves all at once in the position of free agents. General Pollock, learning how affairs 
stood, dispatched Sir Eiclimond Shakespear to our aid with 600 Kiizzilbash horsemen 
from Cabul; and thus the latter officer enjoyed once more the triumph and eclat of 
taking a conspicuous part in obtaining liberty to the captives this time his own 
countrymen and countrywomen being the favoured objects of his zeal. If the com- 
paratively easy capture of Ghuznee was deemed worthy of a peerage for Sir John 
Keane, surely the reconquest of Cabul and its attendant triumphs, so honourable to 
the British name and so important in its results, should liave secured, it might fairly 
be supposed, the same exalted honour for Pollock also ; but so uncertain is the rule 
prevailing in such cases, that he was not even made a baronet. 

4:1. Oabul reconquered, we might possibly have maintained our military hold upon 
Affgbanistan even to the present day; but our game there had been played out. 
Shah Shooja was dead, having been basely murdered by one of his own trusted 
followers about two months after the British retreat from his eapitol. There was no 
longer any object to gain by remaining against the wishes of the people, whilst the 
drain upon our Indian finances caused by this war had already swelled the public 
debt by fifteen millions, and every month’s delay threatened but to accelerate our 
financial ruin. Lord Ellenborough, therefore, wisely determined to evacuate the 
country, and to restore the exiled Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan ; an act of retributive 
justice which w© have never had cause to repent; for he proved himself a most able 
and politic luler till his death, which took place so late as June, 1863. 

42. And here it is time I should wind np my retrospect, in order to devote a few 
final paragraphs to what, in a sermon, would be called the “Application” of the 
subject to passing events in the regions of which I have been speaking. ^ No one now 
doubts that our position in Affghanistan was a false one — and fraught with danger in 
more ways than one. Unreasonal "" . '"vr"' .-'*--'7' of Bussian aggression and intrigue, 
and counting on the fears and ' ■ ' " . . ■ mr powerful neighbours and nvals, 
the Sikhs, we had the astounding temerity to march an army past their county into 
the wild and unknown regions of Affghanistan, and thus to risk our force being ciid 
off from its base of operations, and from its nearest available siipix)rts; and almough 
no such catastrophe actually occurred, and temporary success attended the hap-hazard 
invasion of a friendly country, still we eventually reaped the Ml harvest of our tolly, 
and learned a lesson in the school of adversity which ought assuredly to suffice to 


restrain us from similar blunders in future. , - j-j. 

43. But matters have meanwhile become very much altered for the better on our 
nort^-westem frontier. The great Sikh army no longer exists ; British rule ex- 
tends throughout the Punjab, even up to the very borders of Affghamstan. Perhaps 
for fnis very reason there may be all the more danger of our being again tempted to 

rvoT^ia, iT^ nrkr.Aaifin-n fn PiiRsinu 'nrosTesB ill Central Asia; that 

f so many of our Eastern 



!{r ii 'Aith the difficulties that beset onr first invasion of the kingdom of 
Cf-ba! Mi.-h a movement would now seem so temptingly easy, any stotling 
renewal of the Bussian panic might precipitate us beyond recal into a ccmipiete or 
partial re-occupation of a country which has already cost us so much precious blood 
and treasure. Let us therefore look the facts in the face, and endeavour to form a 
calm and unbiassed judgment as to how far such a course of action would be either 

nectary, ^ _ 'when pressed for an explanation by our Govern- 

ment ks to the designs. and intentions of Bussia in the East xiscd these remarkable 
words : The idea of assailing India lias never presented itself, and never lyill present 
itself, to the mind of our 'august master;” and after dwelimg on the injustice and 
difficulties attendant on any such adventurous scheme against a friendly power, he 
proceeded to say, « A single glance at the map ought to be 

this respect all “'irl-r. rrd .-lonvince every impartial and enlmhtened man bo 
hostile design : ' i il- can direct the policy of our cabinet m Asia. Now, 
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although we are at full liberty to hold our ow: . r is to Count Nessel- 

3x>de’s sincerity, there can he no harm in our ■ ' ; ■ so far as to take a 

glance at the map;” and there I cannot 1 . Ind a great deal to 

re-assure us. For, in the first place, it shows that our north-western frontier is by 
nature one of the strongest in the world, being protected along its whole length by the 
great and rapid river Indus, which would, of course, in case of necessity, be strongly 
guarded at its few assailablo points ; whilst, immediately beyond its banks lio the 
r ■ 1 ' . ’ ‘ ■ of Affghanistan, only to he penetrated by a few formidable defiles, 

■■ » . )ccupy on very short notice, and safely bid defiance to all comers. 

The Suliman range runs nearly parallel with the Indus, and its average height is 
about the same as that of the Pyrenees, the lofty peaks attaining from dOOO to 11,500 
feet. To these natural defences may he added those vast desert tracts that border our 
possessions in Scinde crossed by our army in 1838, and of which I have already 
givp some account; and when, in addition to all these obstacles to the progress of 
an invading army, we take into consideration the immense facilities at our disposal for 
concentrating troops and munitions of war by river, road, and railway, at any parti- 
cular point of attack, of which we must necessarily have ample means of ascertaining 
sufficiently beforehand to afford ample time for jjreparation, and the strong British 
reserves wliicli could so readily be poured in by sea from our various colonies, 
I cannot bring myself to believe that any Eussian general would ri&k Lis own 
and liis country’s reputation in any such Quixotic adventure. But of tbis one thing 
I feel perfectly sure, viz, that were such an attempt to be seriously made, not a man of 
the invading force would be likely to fi.nd bis way back to Kussia, For, let them once 
get into a serious bobble, with that extensive maze of savage mountains, and the 
still more savage mountaineers in their rear, and doubtful friends would rapidly be 

converted into active enemies, whilst the intermt ^ '* ■■ of both Affglmn- 

istan and Turkestan would probably rise en nmm ■ ■ ■ mpplies and cut off 

their retreat. 


45. But, it may be urged, that Bussia might possibly count on the near approach 

of her army being the signal for a general revolt and rising among our own native 
soldiers and subjects. If so, I firmly believe she would reckon without her host. 
The character of Bussian rule, as popularly described, has not tailed to reach the ears 
of the inhabitants of India, who ai*e generally very shrewd judges of their own worldly 
interests ; and when the question merely turned on a change of European masters I 
believe their answer would be somewhat similar to tliat given by our own Charles II. 
to his brother James, when the latter remonstrated with the former for heedlessly- 
exposing his life by walking u; a-i;,-rd ■;.■.] u{ the London parks. “ Brother,” replied 
the merry monarch, “don’t r-'is Best assured that my subiects will 

never take my life to make you king I ” 

46. Doubtless there are, among the millions who populate India, many unwise and 
ignorrmt bigots, both Mohamedan and Hindoo, to whom a Ghristiari and foreign rule 
must be distasteful, and numberless reckless and unruly spirits who sigh for the good 
old times of anarchy and universal plunder, such as existed when we first took the 
ueld to repress the mai'auding Mahrattas who levied black mail throughout the^est 
pmt of Hmdostan, and aimed at its universal conquest. But, on the whole, I believe 
that India has never been so wisely, unselfishly, and beneficently governed as since 
our gracious Queen assumed the supreme sway. Never has there been manifested such 
an earnest and universal desire to do justice to its people, by improving their general 
condition, by elevating them in the mcnul and social scale of being, and so preparing 
the way for their gi’adual admission to offices of trust and power. 

The storm of the great mutiny of 1857 has effected wonders in clearing the poli- 
tical atnmsphere, and in giving an impulse to civilization, with its beneficent train 
or material blessings, such as the natives are fast learning to appreciate, and which 
^n scarce fail to render them more and more contented with our sway. Well may 
wifn reflect whether it is likely that Bussia, similarly circumstanced and 

wim her well-known antecedents in an opposite direction, either would or could do as 
much. * 

47. I have not deemed it necessary on this occasion to" enter into details of the 
recent conquests of in. Turkestan, They are too well known to need ex- 

planahon, and do not affect my general argument. Some of my present hearers will 

interesting matter regarding the 
countj'iee and inhabitants of that little-known region from my learned and distinguished 
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friend, Mr. George Campbell, of Indian celebrity, who is to lecture thereupon in this 
very room on Wednesday evening next. It cannot, of course, be denied that the Eussian 
progi’ess along the course of the laxartes, from the sea of Aral to Tashkhend, and 
thence to Samarcand, since the Crimean war, f ' "! ■] ■ "'ig the past two years, 

has been of a startling, though certainly nc ‘ , , character, so far as 

British India is concerned. A careful study of the map reveals nothing that need 
make us uneasy in that direction. The conditions of warfare and the capacity of 
India to resist an invader have materially altered since Timour and Baber obtained 
then* easy triumphs, at the head of rude, undisciplined Tartar hordes. They had no 
siege guns, with their cumb"-;'- ''' " ' of heavy ordnance-stores, to impede their 
progress across the long . ■ . ■ lountain ranges that intervene between 

Samarcand and Pesliawur ; and those who venture to predict a successful issue to any 
modern invading force from that quarter must altogether ignore or underv.due the 
strength and effieiency of our magnificent army in India, which I believe to be more 
than a match for the best troops that any country could bring into the field against us. 

48. Moreover, the position of the Eussian forces, scattered far and wide over 

Central Asia (and not exceeding 20,000 men of all arms, according to the. most recent 
authentic accounts) must necessarily, ‘ >me, be very far from secui’e, 

and that insecurity may in itself be , ■ . . - . , any such 

wild enterprises in the direction o'* \r- by some. 
Our own evil experience in that ■ ■ . <■ . . ; described, should undoubtedly 

operate as a still greater caution ■ I ' ■ i to ourselves, inusnmeli as, in a 

military point of view, tbe difficulties to be encountered by us, as its invaders, would 
be immensely aggravated in their case in proportion to the increased distance from 
their real basis of operations and their sources of supply, when we consider that the 
whole lino of communications, from their nearest European starting-point to Cabal or 
Candahar, would be little short of 2000 miles. 

49. So long as the Eussian hold upon their newly-acquired territory is thus 

intrinsically weak, we ought surely to be much more the objects of dread to them than 
they to ns, by reason of our firmer footing as lords puramoimt of India, with the 
widely-extended influence tlierefram accruing, and which, in time of war, we might 
exercise with ciushing efleet in arousing a spirit of resistance among the half-subdned 
and turbulent tribes of Turkestan against their unwelcome invaders. ^ In short, the 
employment of insuiTectionary stimulants to the excitable minds of Oriental subject, 
is a dangerous game, at whieli both sides could play, and in which the odds might 
he greatly in our own favour. But I give the Eussians credit for resorting to no such 
I." ’ 'nactices. 


, . i j ■ ■ . the world is wide enough for us both, without necessarily treading 

on each other’s toes. So far as the inhabitants of Turkestan are concerned, I consider 
it is for the real interests of humanity that they should at length be controlled in 
their evil ways by a master strong enough to keep them in decent order. When 
I remember the cruel fate of my friends, Charles Stoddart and, Arthur Oonolly, 
at the ruthless hands of the tyrant of Bokhara, I feel intensely thankful to the 
Enjfsians for having given a wholesome lesson to the present ruler ot that remote 
capital—the hot-bed and lu ad-quarters of fanaticism in its fiercest form. ISIoreover, 
the legitimate objects of opening out new sources of commerce and its attendant 
civilized advantages, are sufficiently worthy in themselves to enlist (.-nr 5-y:iu.atl:y as 
the consistent advocates of human progress ; and in no region of the (.anis iissve 
blessings been heretofore more at a discount than in the savage wilds and among the 
cruel ■ ' TChanats of Central Asia. 

51 I ■ ; . been easy for me to enlarge this paper, and perhaps thereby 

add to its interest with some, by launching out into the wide and wpular topic of 
Eussia’s progress and policy in the East, the dangers supposed to be looming in the 
future to our Indian Empire from snch causes, and the active measures ot precaution 
whereby they should be met and averted. It may perhaps be expect^ by some of my 
hearers that I should, at all events, discuss the propriety, or otherwise, of subsidizing 
the present ruler of Cfibul, of Brrid'. Envoy or Consul at las court, and 

of adopting the tliousand*and :■ =: •• whieh have ot late been showered 

so plentifully upon the Government of India through tlie medium of the public press. 
But I have no such intention, being firmly persuaded that the pr^^-ent Governor- 
General of India will carry out wisely and well, in the spirit if not in the letter, the 
prudent and enlightened counsels of his great predecessor, who, the British public may 
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rely upon it, knew perfectly well what he was about, and who would, as wo so well 
know from his antecedents, have been prompt enough to adopt, and carry out to a 
successM issue the most vigorous measures, had any real necessity presented itself to 
his mind. 

52. My main object in writing this paper 1ms been not so much to lay down 

oracularly, ■ ■ ■ ■ v would he unbecoming in me, as a mere plain- 

spoken sol<:' ■. 1 of policy to be pursued "in regard to Bussia’s 

position an . ■ ■■■'», ' Asia, as to assist, in my humble common-sense 

way, those ^ I . .r duty it is to take the lead in such a discussion, 

by furnishing them with such facts and considerations as past experience have pre- 
sented to my own mind in connection ’with this great question, and which some of 
them may have overlooked or forgotten. There is, however, one point which I would 
take this opportunity of urging on the notice of Parliament, and that has reference to 
our political relations with Persia, our nerr ne’ rb.V.‘,nr r.n,l r.noieiit ally in India, with 
whom it behoves us to cultivate tlie most i ‘■.'•■.i and goodwill, inasmuch 

as our interests in the East are so blended together as. to be almost inseparable — Persia 
knows full well that from England’s ambition she has nothing whatever to foar; and 

that f ■ P" ;’*'. ■, by sea and by land, she is open to prompt reprisals 

in cas s : " i • ly signal act of hostility. There is i' I' ■ ’ 1 

that, ■ > . ■■ considerations, oui- inhuence, once ^ ^ , ■ ' 

late years been on tne wane in that country ; and I consider one cause of this is trace- 
able to the fact that, whereas formerly the British embassy in Persia was entrusted to 
Indian officials well acquainted with the language and customs of the country, it has 
of late years been monopolized entirely by diplomatists of the English school, who 
necessarily are often lacking those essential qualifications; and with respect to the. 
subordinate attaches in particular, I believe it to be a fact that very few indeed take 
the trouble or consider it worth their while thus to qualify themselves, simply be- 
cause the country and its people are distasteful to their European ideas and prejudices, 
so that their great aim, on being sent there, is to get transferred as speedily as possible 
to some more amusing and civilized sphere of action. Now it is, on the other hand, 
quite certain that in our Indian services are always to be found men thoroughly com- 
petent to do Ml credit to such posts, and who would like nothing better than to ho 
placed in such a promising field of usefulness and distinction ; and surely, if such be 
the case, we are acting very unwisely in this matter, and the sooner we return to the 
old order of things the better will he our prospects of upholding the interests of this 
country in Persia, which are ^ ■ "■ ' ■ ■ -^^an ever. 

53. I will not trespass on ;■ - ■■ th -i .■■■: my own behalf, 

that having been urged by th i “ ■■ ! '.st . . \' ' ' ” to contribute 

a paper suitable to the purposes for which it was originally constituted, I felt that I 
ought not to shrink from adding my literary mite to advance the vital interests of 
that land wherein so large a portion of my life has been spent — a land to which I 
owe the chance of carving out for myself a career in life, however indifferently I may 
have taken advantage of my opportunities, and to which I must ever feel largely 
indebted for whatever blessings in life I now enjoy. To sum up the whole matter in 
one brief paragraph, I would venture to say to those entrusted with the safety of Her 
Majesty’s Indian dominions, “Look well to the assailable points of the river Indus, 
and to the mountain-passes immediately beyond. Fortify the former as your most 
skilful military engineers shall recommend ; and, as regards the latter, lose no oppor- 
tunity of entering ^ into amicable political and pecuniary aiTangements with the 
local chiefs whom it may be necessaiy to propitiate whenever such active measures 
may seem desirable by way of precaution. Maintain also as friendly relations as 
practicable with the rulers and subjects of Affghanistan and Persia. For the mst, it 
may suffice to bear always in mind those three profound axioms which our old friend 
'Jacob Faithful” found so applicable to every emergency in life: “What’s don© 

can’t he helped;” “Better luck next time; ” and, above all, “Take it coolly 1” Let 
us act thus, and we may ivith thorough confidence apply to our position in India the 
.noble and patriotic words of our great national bard : 

* ^ "This EDgUnd never slicall 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 

* Gome all the corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them. Naught shall make us rue, 

If England to itself do rest hut tme.” 
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Chateman. — am sure you 'will all agree with me that we ought not to separate 
without offeriug our sincere thanhs to the author of this paper, for having given us a 
retrospect of ' ^ lively a manner as if he were still a young sub- 
altern.^ He' ■ • ■ . le history of that memorable war, in wliich he took 

so distinguis' ■ ^ '■ ' ■ energy which he would have displayed when he 

was a young officer. I am delighted that he has terminated his paper in so pacific a 
manner. The Duke of Wellington’s advice was that we should not run heedlessly 
into wars ; and SirTincent Byre has given us on this occasion the very best advice with 
regard to Affghanistan, that we should not meddle in a country where we really can 
derive no profit and no glory by interfering with it, and, above all, that we should not 
rush heedlessly into such a country from an apprehension that at some future time 
Bnssia may advance towards this region. (Hear, hear.) I happen to know this, that 
whilst the present Emperor of Russia is the most pacific of sovereigns, he has recently, 
through his Prime Minister, given the most solemn assurances to Her Majesty’s 
Government that neither now nor at any time will he attempt to approach Afighan- 
istan, or in any way trouble our frontier at all by involving himself iu the interests of 
^ YV'- _ X ... _ ^ Q.-,. X. Yj-r eoplo Will uot look at the map — they will 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' " •;> which separate ns from the most advanced 

posts of the Russians, and they will not look at those insuperable difficulties that 
present themselves to the passage of any large aimy. But, though those mountains 
present those insuperable difficulties to the passage of a largo army with artillery, 
there are several routes over them by which trade can he carried on with great 
advantage. That is a point to which Sir Henry Bawlinson has called the attention 
of the Geographical Society; and at the meeting of the Geographical Society on 
Monday a paper will be communicated, which will point out to those who choose to 
attend that the tea which is now cultivated in the north-west of India has been trans- 
ported into the district of the Arcand — into Eastern Turkestan, a country entirely 
distinct from Western Turkestan which the Russians have occupied. This Eastern 
Turkestan, which formerly belonged to China, is now an independent kingdom, under 
a chief called Kush Beju. That great region no Russian soldier has entered ; and I 
hope that will remain a great region for traffic with us through the passes of the 
Himalayas ; that we shall extend om- tea to it for years to come, and that tliat traffic 
will become a source of great profit to us. There is room enough for both of us, as Sir 
Vincent says ; and with those chains of nipuntains between us, I hope we shall long 
continue good allies, and that the prosperity of India will never he disturbed by an 
invasion by Russia. 


[A^rENDlX, 
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The map shows the new boundary lines of Eussia since her recent conquests in 
Turkestan. Her approaches to that country in the direction of Kokan have been 
slowly and surely in course of progress during a long succession of years, and from 
two different quarters at once, viz, from Semipolatinsk in the N.E., and from Orenburg 
in the N.W. 

The former is the chief fortified town of a ■ ' ' • ’ ' ’ / '.of the same name 

in Western Siberia, from which starting point • 1 ts has been pushed 

gradually across the Kirghiz Steppes, inhabited by the “Great Horde,’* and, skirting 
the east of Lake Balkash, has been extended thence in the direction of Lake Issyk- 
Jml to the south-west, via Almati (Kort Yernoe), Kastek, Tokmak, and Auleata, up to 
the base of the lofty mountains of Kokan. 

From Orenburg the Eussians have advanced by way of Orsk to the north end of 
the Sea of Aral, whence their course has lain along the right bank of the Syr-Daria 
(or Jaxartea) river, by forts Perovski, Djulek, and the city of Tm'kestan to ChemkenJ, 
at which stronghold the'" ' ■ ’ ' lines were at length, for the first time, con- 
nected in 1864: ; thus : ■ . , ong circuitous chain of military posts from 

Semi-polatinsk to Orenb heart of Western Turkestan. 

They have since followed up these successes by the capture and occupation of 
Taskkend and Samarcand in 1868 ; and have established a strong military outpost 50 
miles to the west of the latter city, and within 150 miles eastward of the capital of 
Bokhara, with the object of overawing that place. These systematic extensions of the 
Eussian power among the unsettled and turbulent tribes of Centiul Asia have been in 
a great measure justified by the necessity of extending and protecting commercial 
intercourse with x r and the plan so pertinaciously and success- 

r 1 .1 ■ ■ firmly on each new acquisition by means of 

* \ \ . . j seiLiemeius, wiin sirongly fortified posts, before taking another step 

in advance, was the only secure method of penetmting so far from the bounds of civi- 
lization, across those vast wild and desolate tracts, peopled chiefly by wandering semi- 

barbarous and predatory races, with any cha* ' - ' , benefit resulting. 

Wherever they thus forced their way, trade ■ . . upon their track, 

although now, for the first time, they seem i: • . ^ ■ reward at all pro- 
portionate to the toils and perils they have so perseveringly encountered. ^ 

The treaty of peace lately concluded between Eussia and Bokhma enables the 

former to establish • *■- ' r * r^g of latter, and entitles them to 

the protection of tl ■ . . ^ ■ that the duty on Eussian imported 

goods shall not exceed per cent., and that Eussian merchants shall he free to cross 
Bokhara on their way to neighbouring principalities. With these advantages secured, 
and with the increased protection to life and iiroperty which the continued presence of 
a dominant civilized power cannot fail to realize, it may be confidently expected (and 
we English should rejoice in the expectation) that the long dormant, though fertile 
resources of Bokhara, Samarcand, Kukan, and neighbouriug states will be rapidly 
developed, and therewithal open out new fields for enterprise and new triumphs for 
civilization. 

To suppose that the present position of Eussia in Turkestan, as liere described 
and which is maintained only by what may be likened to a lotig chain of military 
police-stations, extending over mountains and deserts wholly.unfitted for the passage 
of large armies, can really threaten the security of the British empire in. India is an 
incomprehensible delusion, utterly unfounded in fact and almost an insult to common 
sense. 

These remarks apply, of com*se, only to the existing state of things. It is im- 
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possible for any one to predict wbat may happen hereafter, Bussia may possibly, 
and most probably does, envy tis the possession of India ; but the way to its conquest 
does not lie over the Kirghiz Steppes, nor through Toorhman deserts ; neither do I 
know of any other route that would be easy of access without an amount of delay, 
danger, and expense such as would probably overtax alike the militaryand pecuniary 
resources even of Bussua. Hence I do not think we shall have very much ground for 
alarm, even should — us of her steamers attaining the higliest navi- 
gable points of the ‘ 'v . ■ . -I . , , ... It seems, indeed, inevitable that they should 

do so, and one may be pardoned for thinking the sooner the better for the best interests 
of Central Asia, and perhaps even of British India itself. 

A reference to the map shows two lines whereby alone an advance on British India 
is possible from the present Bussian position in Turkestan ; — 

1st. By Kokan, Kashgar, and Yarkand, on Leh and Cashmere. This line crosses 
the lofty Tian-Slian range by the Terek pass, used by caravans; thence it passes over 
the high table-land called the “Country of the Six Cities’* (including Kashgar and 
Yarkand), known also as “Little Bokhara;” after this it traverses tlie great Kuen- 
Lun and Karakorum ranges by two passes upwards of 18,000 feet high, leading into 
Cashmere ; beyond which India is at length reached by crossing a portion of the vast 
Himalayah chain. ^ ^ 

2ad. By Bokliara and Balkh, and thence by the diificiilt mountain roads dF 
Kunduz, the route must cross the Great Hindoo Khoosh, 17,000 feet high ; and so 
onward, by a long and intricate succession of dangerous passes, to Gabul and Peshawnr 
' — the total distance from the new Russian to the British Indian boundary being about 
1200 miles if measured from Chemkent, or about 800 miles if measured from Samar- 

cand. . 1 ^ 

Neither of these routes can be supposed to offer any temptation for the invasion of 
India, occupied and defended as it now is by one of the most powerful and efficient 
armies in tbe world, in possession of all the strongest posts, and with ample reserves 
of men and stores within easy reach . To attack a country so situated with any chance 
of success, an overwhelming force would be necessary, accqraipanied by heavy artillery, 
and with supports and arsenals within moderate distance in its rear. But it has been 
well said by an able writer in the ‘Edinburgh Beview,’ when referring to the 
difficulty of conducting military operations in Affghanistan : “ Take a small force, and 
you are beaten ; take a large one, and you are starved,” Tiie stern lesson enforced 
by the Russians on the great Napoleon at Moscow will scarcely he lost upon them- 
selves. Affghanistan is the great breakwater established by nature against an 
inundation of northern forces in these times. _ 

Lord Napier’s success in surmounting the physical difficultiesof Abyssinia furnishes 
no practical solution of the question, inasmuch as his march was unopposed ; but the 
small bill of nine millions sterling which ae ■ 1. ■ favourable 

circumstance, ought to operate as a caution to • . ■■ ■» i ; invading 

the north-west frontier of India by even the easiest route available. . 

With regard to any assistance that an invading foo miglit antidpate from the 
populations of India, it may suffice to recur to the formidable Sikh invasion^ of 
1845-16, and onr subsequent desperate struggles with that nation in 1848“49, winch 
offered such favourable opportunities to our native subjects for revolt, had any such 
disposition been widely prevalent ; yet even with such tempting opportunities, they 
... f -•n ’rseent. No stronger proof could be required that, for^ the mere 

■- . of masters (and that a change for the worse), an insurrec- 
tionary movement, as an aid to invasion, would be a very unwise and unsafe depeu- 


With respect to tbe barrier offered by the SuHman range, it has been argued tliat 
private traders are in the habit of penetrating it with great ease by a variety of routes, 
and that therefore the difficulties for the passage of an army might not be so great as 
generally supposed. But the same might be said of the Pyrenees, trough which at 
least fifty bridle roads lead from Prance to Spain, and yet we know that but two prac- 


ana tne ruier or ^ , ; - -- --- * ^ 

relations with the local chiefs, in possession oi the passes bordermg on the nver Indus, 
on a sounder footing, whereby we should be enabled to command them more readily 


in case of need. 
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1 have purposely kept out of prominent view in this discussion the (geographically 
speaking) more facile route to India by way of the Caspian Sea, and thence through 
Persia to Herat, Oandahar, and the Bolan Pass, the fear of which in 1838 occasioned 
the Affghan war, as already described. In 1856 Persia was severely punished for a 
renewed attempt to gain possession of Herat, and has since been bound fast by treaty 
to respect its independence. 

So long as Bussiaii activity is confined, as at present, to Western Turkestan, we have 
no real ground for alarm; but should she ever show unmistakable indications of 
aggressive intentions in the direction of Persia and Herat, it may serve as a fresh 
stimulus for us to strengthen that double line of barrier which is so fortunately within 
our grasp in the Suliman range and in the river Indus behind it, and there calmly and 
fearlessly await t' " . .''V ■ undertake so vast and so perilous an expedition. 

Happy shall we “ » , , . . : ■ to our physical resources of strength, we are 

reinforced by a third moral barrier behind us — of a loyal and contented people 1 


m 
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MEETING, HELD AT BOMBAY, WEDNESDAY, MAY 5, 1869. 
DOSSAHHOY FEAMJEE, Esq., in the Chair. 

Lecture mi the Worlc of the Last Lidia Association. 

A Meeting was held at the Eramjee Oowasjee Institute, Bombay, to hear a lecture 
in English of Professor Dadabliai Naoroji on the objects and work of the East 
India Association of London. The Institute was crowded to excess, both in the area 
and in the galleries. Mr. Dadabhai had already lectured on the subject in Guze- ' 
ratee on three previous evenings; and this lecture in English was, we believe, 
delivered in deference to the wish of many educated natives. Our well-lniown 
citizen, Mr. Dossabhoy Eramjee, was, amidst loud applause, called to preside on the 
occasion; and, in a short address, appropriate to the occasion, introduced Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji to the meeting. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji said: — 

Gentlemen, — I thought it was hardly necessary for me to give a lecture in 
English, Some of my friends thought otherwise, and the wisdom of their advice 
is proved by the large attendance. I feel much gratified and honoured at the 
audience before me. The East India Association, as you may be aware, is established 
with the object of promoting the welfare of India. It works under certain advan- 
tages and certain difficulties. The advantages are almost all English, the difficulties 
almost ail Indian. The Association works vnth the conviction that, however long 
they may have to struggle, the English public and the Home Government of India 
will ultimately side with justice. It is a peculiar trait in^ the English national 
character that when once a case is made out beyond all do’ ’ ..*“1 rr’ ’’i'’ 
convinced as to what justice and righteousness demand fmm ' ' ' ■ ' / ' ' ' ■ ' r. 

no consideration of any kind, w^ould stop them from doing v : ‘ 

lion— -a very V ■ ^ ^ of English character — theEr^^.! " ;; ■ ‘‘di 

to be roused, ■ s ■ -oused no obstacle can stop it. (Applause.) What 
more glorious instance can we have than their conduct with regard to slavery ? 

-f the ■ ■■ was no doubt hard and long, but once the 

i;. -v^as - ' . ■ - avery should not he, and that they should free 

! ^ . • that dire sin, they prepared themselves to pay any price. Neither 

money nor anything else could stop them. They paid 20 millions to the slave- 
holders, and did the noblest act human kind is capable of. All that is necessary 
is to make out a good case. The instinct for fair play and justice is so strong in the 
English heart, from the playground to the grave, that when once you satisfy the 
English mind of the justice of your cause, its conscience will revolt from any other 
course. The Englishman is incapable of despotism. He may and often does carry 
things with a high hand, he may act the despot for a time,^ but the instinct and love 
of liberty, the constitutionalism which is born with and ingrained in hi^> makes 
him at the time of trial, recoil from being stigmatised a despot. (After a few 
similar observations, Mr. Dadabhai continued:) The East India Association has 
commenced its work under such conviction, that if it would only stick to justice, 
fair play, and truth, it is sure to succeed with English rulers m all their efforts to 
raise India. (Applaifse.) They also believed that independently of the national 
instinct of fair play, man5»of the retired Indian officials, and the Home Government 
itself were desirous and willing to do what is ^ 

promote the welfare of India, and r.or-mp-'npr.ry oi .."o Brffish rule. That such 
was the case was soon evident from i\\-; v ra officials and non-officials 

who willingly and readily joined the Association. And the Association had not 
long to wait for a still more satisfactory proof of the conviction with which they 
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commenced their work. Their efforts for the admission of Natives into the Civil 
Service found all proper attention from the authorities. Though the result has not 
been exactly in the form in which they prayed for, it is clear that judicious and 
proper representations of a just cause will receive due consideration. One part of 
the prayer, the institution of scholarships, has been fully granted, the other prayer 
for the admission into the Civil Service has been proposed to be granted in a way 
that appears most suitable to the authorities themselves. Now while the discussion 
of this important subject was going on in the Association, it was quite evident that 
many Indian officials were desirous to help the Natives in their just demands. Sir 
Herbert Edwardes took a very active part. In his death India has lost a true and 
sincere Mend and England a true patriot. You are aware that to a letter addressed 
by me to a number of retired high Indian officials, the response was prompt and 
bold. What was I that these gentlemen should condescend to reply to me ? but it 
was their desire to see justice done, and Natives helped as they may deserve, and 
when the opportunity came to speak their mind, they spoke without shrinking. The 
press also, as representing public opinion, spoke out openly and fairly, and lastly, 
any one who was present at the debates on Mr. Eawcett’s motion, and on the 2nd 
reading of the Governor-General of India’s bill last year in Parliament, must have 
observed the feeling of the members that whatever was right should be done. Such, 
then, are the good auspices under which the Association works, and they are all 
English. Hut it has, as I have already said, its difficulties — ^neither the Native nor 
Emnpean interests of India have given them such support as they ought. Out of a 
population of 200 millions, for whose benefit this Association works, how many 
natives are members ? Only, I am ashamed to say, about 400. I do not wish to 
blame the natives for what thus appears to be great apathy and want of patriotism on 
their part. I allow that this apathy is owing to a want of knowledge. They are 
not yet well informed as to the importance of the existence of such an Association. 
This work of explaining to the mass, or at least to a reasonable portion of the people, 
their good, is the duty of the educated ; they are bound both by patriotism as well 
as gratitude to do this work; their education has been mainly obtained at the 
expense of the State, that is from the taxes payed by the people, and they must 
return the obligation to the utmost extent of their power. They must explain what 
a British subject ought to be ; how good the British rule is ; what hopes there are of 
the amelioration of the country, political, social, or intellectual, at the hands of their 
rulers, and that as head-power is situated in England, how necessary it is that a 
body should be there, willing and ready to work on their behalf, and to obtain for 
them all those privileges which it is the boast and the birthright of the “ British 
subject” to enjoy. Many of us are anxious that we should have Representative 
Institutions, a Parliament in India. This is om* chief aim, this is the goal to which 

we must all work to. But can we say that we are at pr----'' 1 '’-r such 

institutions ? Can we say that any large portion, or even a ' ; of the 

Natives, even understand what representation is ? Is it not necessary for us, especially 
the educated, to set ourselves to work to educate the people in this important mt^ter ? 
■While doing this on the one hand, of preparing a public opinion, a public voice, and 
a body of public men, is it not necessary that in England a Society should exist, who 
should have by their judicious and proper advocacy, by the weight and influence of 
their conduct, acquired an influence so as to be prepared, when wanted, to fight the 
last and greatest battle of representation in or for India ? That body will have also 
helped us for all the intermediate steps towards that consummation- Whether 
therefore we look to the future or the present, we see the great necessity and duty 
of strengthening in every possible way the East India Association. The authorities 
in India, even if they hod the will to do anything, have not the power. All the 
great fights must take place in England. Whatever is done by Parliament can 
be altered by Parliament only, and all the great questions of policy will be settled 
there. If ail this is made clear to the Native of India, there is no reason 
why we may not expect Natives members by thousands instead of by hundreds. 
I have no doubt that if the educated Natives do their duty there is every 
reason to be hopeful of the future of India. (Applause.) Not only should the 
Association be supplied with pecuniary aid, but also with the moral support of the 
voice of the people, and by correct information from time to time, in the shape of 
papers 'of the thousand and one important Indian subjects, in all their healings. 
(After a few other earnest remarks in the same strain Mr. Dadabhai proceeded.) 
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The reason why Europeans in India have been backward in supporting this Associ- 
ciation is, I think, a _ n jg perhaps supposed that this Association 

is only a Native affa: . . '■ ! - . interests alone in view. Now it is nothing 

of the kind. It is established with the expressed purpose of promoting all Indian 
interests, European or Native, The only qualification necessary is that the cause 
should be just. It allows papers to be read on subjects bearing upon every Indian 
interest, and of all sides. It takes no party views. It is the best means of dis- 
cussing every subject from all points of view. Hitherto the information supplied in 
England has been mostly official. Several members of Parliament have expressed 
the desire that they should get outside information, as they cannot altogether rely 
upon information furnished by the authorities, as naturally these authorities have 
their own views of questions. By means of this Association you get free and full 
outside information. Various discussions take place here in the English newspapers 
connected with the different English services and other interests, but the jomnal of 
the East India Association will enable the opposing parties to lay their views fully 
in the shape of papers before the Home Authorities and the English public. The 
very origin of the East India Association is from English interests. It is in reality 
a development of the Indian Army Committee combined with the London Indian 
Society, and its very first practical act was a deputation to Sir Stafford Northcote 
with regard to the order of the Government of India on the bonus compensation 
despatch of Lord Oranbome. A paper has been read on Furlough Regulations of 
the Indian Army, and another on the capabilities of the Hill Ranges of India. The 
planters of Wynaad having understood it to be their interest to support the East 
India Association, have joined it in the name of the President and Secretary of their 
Association. AVhen the address to Sir Bartle Frere was left in the hands of this 
Association, natives and Europeans all joined heart and soul in ' " '' . 

was considered deserving of honour, without any thought whether ■ ■ 

or not. (Applause.) The last mail brought news of the T'“ -n about 

Central Asia having been discussed at a large meettug. . ■ . ■ mostly 

from the British point of view, the only mention made of the Natives being that 
they understood their interests and would not prefer Russian to English rule. You 
will see, therefore, that the East India Association is to work as much or even better 
for European interests than Native. I say better, because in every Native question, 
the Europeans have more or less to depend for information upon the Native mem- 
bers, and, moreover, the Native element of members residing in England will not be 
strong ; while in questions of the interest of European services or other residents, 
the English members are at home, having been themselves in the services or inde- 
pendent careers, and while, in the case of the Natives, they can be moved only by 
motives of philanthropy, in the other case they have all the motives of patriotism, 
friendship, self-interest to actuate them. The European portion of the Indian com- 
munities have every reason to give their best support to the East India Association. 
But I appeal to a higher motive than that of self-interest. The Europeans come 
frqjp a distant land to rule over this vast country, and to raise up its teeming mil- 
lions in the scale of civilization. In the name of this great mission I ask them to 
help us, to hold out to us their hand of good fellowship, and raise us to their own 
good lot of high civilization, enlightenment, and political elevation. (Applause.) I 
hope that while on the one hand we have all to congratulate ourselves on the good 
English ” auspices under which the Association works, the Indian difficulties of 
want of adequate moral and pecuniary support from India, both European and 
Native, will be removed. In connection with the good auspices,^ I am afraid of only 
one possible drawback, that the English rulers may treat India in the same way as 
England. In England the rulers know the people and the people know their rulers, 
and both are of the same country. In the case of any serious dissatisfaction among 
the people, the worst consequences are the overthrow of a cabinet, or, at most, a 
revolution ; the rulers after all remain of the country and in the country. In the 

case of India the rulef • r - ' ‘ T'- 3 people as yet know not much about the 

rulers, and the rulers ■ • ' ■■ ■ : • ■ : . ■ ' " desire and endeavours do not yet toow 

much of the inward workings of tne mind of the people. Any serious dissatisfac- 
tion here leads to disastrous consequences. The drawback, I fear, then is that the 
rulers may sometimes hold out a little too long in making a concession, and thus 
deprive the gift of its good grace and its effect upon the gratitude of the people. In 
such state of affairs, it will be safer to err in making a concession a little too early 
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than too late. The earlier concession is regarded as a boon, received thankfully,— 
and remembered gratefully. It may be said the press in England will do all that is 
necessary. But we must remember that it has the affairs of its own country to 
attend to. That it does favour India with some attention is matter for congratula- 
tion, but it cannot do the work of continuous advocacy of a nation distant some 
thousands of miles. We want a body who would give special attention to Indian 
subjects, who can lay before the public correct and well-arranged information, and 
who would be ready on the spot to watch every movement and put in the word at 
the proper time. This ready-at-hand and watchful work cannot be expected from 
the English press, nor from the Indian press or associations. A body like the East 
India Association is an absolute necessity. There is one indirect result likely to 
flow from ihis Association of very great importance. The working together of 
Europeans and Natives for the just interests of either will naturally create a sym- 
pathy and kindly feeling between them. When the Natives find Europeans heartily 
helping them, as in the instance of the Civil Service, it is only natural that their 
attachment should increase, and so when Natives come forward to join in any Euro- 
pean cause, the sympathy of the Europeans should become deeper. This is a very 
desirable result, and every well-wisher of India and England would do well to pro- 
mote it, (Applause.) In connection with this result I may say a few words about a 
.subject upon which much unnecessary and unpleasant discussion is going on. Some 
of the English writers dofft like the wnrd “ tribute.” They would have us to sny 
that the riders receive no such thing. Well, we need not quarrel about words. Let 
us know the actual fact, that by the possession of India by England, an annual 
addition of about ten millions sterling takes place to the national wealth of 
England. Is this fact or not? It is quite true that it is a remuneration for 
service done. The sting in the minds of some Englishmen, I think, of this fact 
lies in the impression that the Natives complain of this. Ear from it. It will be 
absurd for the Natives to expect that Englishmen should be so quixotic as to come 
liere and give us the benefits of their services to introduce order, law, and enlighten- 
ment, and eat their o’wn bread. That the ten millions go out of the country cannot 
be helped. It is an incider . But if that rule is a necessity for us, 

and the only means of our ■ j . = ■ , re thankful to have the blessing at any 
price. I for one say that, far from complaining for this addition to the wealth of 
England, I would only be too glad to see the benefit to that country still increase. I 
only ask our English rulers to be true to themselves, to follow their instincts of justice 
and fair play, to make the Natives real “ British subjects,” and to develop the resources 
of the country, so that while they may add 20 or 30 millions to their own wealth, there 
may be a corresponding addition made to the prosperity of this country. (Applause.) 
There is every likelihood that the benefit to England must increase". When large 
portions of the people are educated, when prosperity shall increase, and will demand 
larger numbers for administration than at present, the expenses will be increased. 
If, on the other hand, the prosperity of the country will enable it to pay greater 
revenues, the additional expenditure and therefore corresponding additional benefit 
to England will not be gi-udged, but rather thankfully paid. Be good stewards, and 
take as you deserve, we sliall be the better and the more grateful for it. I do not 

see any necessity of unnecesj ‘r ‘ 1 * , id discussion of this point. The 

truth is that both India am. I by their connection, and it is 

better tliat that should be . • ■ -tli. I am desirous that a per- 

manent fund should be raised for the support of this East India Association. If the 
educated natives will be iq:) and doing, I do not despair of success. The people, when 
informed, will take an interest, and when we look at the vast jiopulation, what is three 
or four lacs of rupees ? We have hitherto been in the habit of depending and' 
throwing the whole burden upon the rich. The rich of Bombay have at times done 
their part nobly, as we well know. Let us, the middle class, do our duty also—let 
us bear our own share of the burden. It is of no consequence whether the donation 
is one rupee or thousands. Let each give as he can. In England large charities and 
other institutions are supported by small subscriptions and donations. In London 
alone, the charities thus supported amount to some millions every year, and what is 
the population of England compared with that of India? As the mountain cannot 
come to us, we must go to the mountain. We must approach the people. For this 
purpose I propose to call a meeting, on Monday, the 17th instant, s,t 5 p.m., of the 
members of the Association resident in Bombay, and other gentlemen who take an 
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interest in tlie welfare of India, to consider and adopt some pmctical plan, to arrange 
for continued efforts to secure adeq^uate support for the Association, and to keep up 
the interest of the people generally in its behalf and in political matters. The 
Bombay Association is a body confined to native interests. The object of the East 
India Association is much wider — promotion by legitimate means of all Indian inte- 
rests. It is necessary,* therefore, that a separate body should be formed here in the 
spirit and scope of the London body. I invite all educated natives to attend this 
meeting, and to take a share in the work. I am glad to know that Mr. Vishnoo 
Parashram is going to give a lecture in Marathi, on Saturday next, at this place. 

I take this opportunity of thanking the press of Bombay for the encouraging support 
they have given me all along. The ‘ Bombay Summachar ’ has, I am glad, published 
my Gujerati lectures. I may urge here the importance of the ‘Journal of the Asso- 
ciation.* It is its strong arm, and everything should be done to increase its circulation 
by printing a larger number than 1500, and its usefulness hy supplying well-consi- 
dered papers on Indian subjects. I may inform you that the subscription and dona- 
tion lists are now lying on the table. I now once more appeal to the patriotism of 
the people generally, and to the patriotism and gratitude of the educated natives, to 
stir themselves, to learn what it is to be British subjects, and to do all they can to 
support an Association so absolutely necessary for securing their best interests. If 
you fail to do your duty, I can only mmun over the misfortunes of India. It will 
be no fault of our rulers if we do not show and satisfy them that we deserve to be 
treated better than we are. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Dadabhai subsequently, on a request beini '' . ■ ^ the way in which 

any bodies or associations can join the East India .\ ■ .1 read a Resolution 

of that Association : — “ If the members of an Association do not exceed 25, the iito 
subscription of each member be B-s. 75, the annual subscription Es. 7. 8 annas; it 
exceeding 25 and under 60, life members to pay Rs. 50, annual subscriptions Rs. 5 ; 
if exceeding 50, life members to pay Rs. 25, annual subscriptions Rs. 2. 8 annas ; on 
the condition that all the members of such association become members of the East 
India Association, or that the chairman for the time being of each local association 
shall become a member on payment of 50/.” Mr. Dadabhai expressed an earnest hope 
that all associations and societies in India would join the East India Association, and 
co-operate with it as invited in the Rule AA. The annual subscription of an ordi- 
nary member of the Association is Rs. 13^, including the Journal; life subscription 
is Rs. 100 ; and the Journal Rs. annually. , . - * 

Gentlemen willing to join, or give donations, are requested to send m their names 
to Mr Ardeseer Eramjee Moos, Apollo House, or to the Librarian of the Native 
General Library, or to Mr.Nowrozjee Em-doonjee, at the Bombay Association Rooms, 

Elphinstone Circle, or to the Duftur Ashkara Press. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, the chairman invited remarks from any gentle- 
men who wished to speak on the subject, saying that the meeting would be glad to 

^^*Sli\^'witozjEB Eurdoonjee Said he W’as glad to find so large and respectable an 
audience of the educated natives of Bombay taking an interest in the important sub- 
ject so ably brought to their notice by their patriotic fellow-citizen, Mr. Dadabhai 
Sroji wL had taken an active part in establishing and conducting that powerfu 
body the East India Association, for the independent and disinterested advocacy and 
promotion of the interests and welfare of India. Mr. Nowrozjee was present in 
EnSS wS 3 n the Association was tjom personal knowledge 

toiFto addr^ and more fidly explain 

neeetirS- ' ’ ' placing it on a firm baam By 

■ ■' iiatives in England, Mr. Dada- 

conferred a' great ODUgation on lu8 felloiv-countrymen, wlio would, Mr. 
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the whole educational machinery in India was conducted, was to follow the advice 
of Mr. Dadabhai in directing their efforts to the amelioration of the condition of the 
natives of the country. 

The Chaikman then rose, and in an eloquent speech moved a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Dadabhai ISTaoroji for his able and interesting lecture that evening. Mr. 
Dossabhoy said that he went to the meeting as a listener and to acquire information, 
but he had not the least idea that he would be called upon to preside at that large 
and influential meeting. He would, however, try to do his best i- - ■ 
task which the meeting had entrusted him with. (Applause.) It ■ , : 

was at the same time both easy and diificult. It was easy, because it did not require 
any effort on his part to convince his hearers that Mr. Dadabhai required to be 
thanked, when every one knew so well how thankful they were to him. (Applause.) 
But it was a difficult task to thank him, because he felt unable to find words where- 
with to thank Mr. Dadabhai adequately for his eloquent discom’se which they had 
all heard with breathless attention. (Applause.) Mr. Dossabhoy then made a few 
observations on some of the prominent points of the lecturer’s discourse, and showed 
how the working and efforts of the East India Association had resulted in many 
benefits to both the Europeans and the natives of this country. He alluded to the 
famous resolution of the Government of India which would afford facilities to the 
natives of this country to prepare themselves and compete in England for appoint- 
ments in the Civil Service, or to fit themselves for following a liberal profession. 
He also adverted to the Bill introduced in the House of Lords by His Grace the 
Duke of Argyll for the admission of natives to posts hitherto held by the Covenanted 
Civil Servants, and said that for these and other concessions they were in a great 
measure indebted to the labours of the East India Association, of which their friend 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji was so active and energetic a member. (Applause.) After 
the few other observations on the subject of the lecture, the Chairman advised 
every one who wished to do good to his country to follow in Mr. Dadabhai’s foot- 
steps. His sound sense and good temper were displayed in everything that he 
undertook. (Applause.) His was the sort of advocacy which would secure more 
and greater rights for their country than would be gained by one-sided and violent 
speeches. (Applause.) They should never be unmindful of the benefits they had 
received from the British Government. (Applause.) But if they thought they 
were wrong they should go up to Government in a loyal, respectful, and proper 
manner, and continue to do so until they had their redress ; and the high sense of 
justice for which the English Government and the English nation were so remark- 
able, and to which his friend Mr. Dadabhai had paid a just and well merited 
tribute, would not fail them. (Applause.) The chairman then said that he had 
known Mr. ^ Dadabhai ^ Naoroji for the last twenty years, and gave a hurried 
sketch of his labours in the cause of social and other reforms during that long 
period. He was emphatically the “people’s friend.” Most of Mr. Dadabhai’s 
friends would remember the bright expectations that had been formed of the good 
likely to accrue to the people of India by his presence in England, How far th^ise 
expectations had been realized was very well known to them, and he (the chairman) 
would not detain them long in proving to them the high claims which Mr. Dadabhai 
had upon their consideration and gratitude. (Applause.) Mr. Dossabhoy would 
?? noticed a subject at that public meeting in the presence of his friend Mr. 
Dadabhai, had^ he not seen notices of it in the public prints. There was in the 
native community a general desire to do something to honour publicly Mr. Dadabhai 
for ms self-imposed and disinterested labours, and he sincerely hoped that some 
active steps would soon be taken to give shape and substance to that desire. 
(Applause.) The chairman also hoped that the interest created in Bombay on 
behalf of the East India Association would continue and not be allowed to flag 
after he (Mr. Dadabhai) had left these shores for England; and concluded his 
obsemtions by proposing that the warmest thanlis of the meeting be given to 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji for his able and interesting lecture. "The motion was ear- 
ned by acclamation. • 

Mr, Dadabhai Naokoji having returned thanks, the meeting dispersed. 
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REPORT 


Of a Meeting called foi' the consideration of the Besirahility 
Bombay Branch of the East Lidia Association. 


of forming a 


A LAEGE and influential meeting of all classes of the Indian community was held at 
the Framjee Cowasjee Institute on Saturday, the 22nd of May, 1869, at half-past five 
o'clock P.M, On the motion of Framjee Nusserwanjee Fatell, Fsq., seconded hy 
Tenayakrao Juggonathjee Sunkersett, Esq., Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart., was 
called to the chair. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said: — “Gentlemen, I have much 
pleasure in assenting to the request made to me to preside at this meeting, for I 
consider the work to he inaugurated to-day a very important one. (Applause.) The 
East India Association has, as you are well aware, already done much good work, and 
I have no reason to doubt that it will continue its career of usefulness for a long time 
to come. fApplause.) Branches of this Association, constituted as influentially as 
possible, and vigorously worked, are greatly to be desired in India, as all Indian 
questions of any importance — imperial or otherwise — being ultimately decided by the 
Secretary of State for India in Council, or by the Imperial Parliament, it is necessary 
in the discussion of all such questions that full and accurate information concerning 
them he at hand ; and such information the Association endeavours, by means of its 
journal, to supply, hoping that by this means the English public and legislature will 
be enabled to arrive at just decisions upon such questions. 

“ We know well that, under British rule, India is being inspired with new life, and 
that she hopefully looks forward to a happy future ; that perfect liberty is allowed us 
to represent in a constitutional and becoming manner all our wants and aspirations, 
and that whenever we are able to convince the authorities of the justice and reason- 
ableness of any measure for our welfare, we may fairly expect its adoption. (Applause.) 
To obtain fully the benefits of such a rule of liberty and justice, it is evidently nece.ssary 
that we should have a body in England to represent what we require in the proper 
quarters, and this the East India Association is eminently adapted to do. An associ- 
ation promising to be of such great usefulness, deserves the utmost support of the 
inhabitants of India. It labours for their good, and it is their plain duty to do all m 
their power to help it, both with funds and correct information. I feel confident that 
as the knowledge of the importance of this Association spreads, they will come forvsard 
a«d do their duty to carry out these oh; - "'"uds and fm-nishing correct 

informationto the Association, and also : ■ ■ public mlormed from time 

to time of the doings of the Association, and of Indian politics g/ntu-ally : bnt ^ do 
this efficiently some organized efforts are necessary. I understand that Mr. Bad^liai 
Naoroii has called this meeting to lay before it certain proposals, whereby the effo^ 
made may be made most effectually. I tlierefore ask Mr. Badabhai to state to the 

meeting what he intends to propose. (Applause.) , , i . i, i 

Though the President and Vice-Presidents will, I understand, not have much to do 
with the working of the Managing Committee, I sincerely hope and trust that the 
work to he commenced to-day may be carried on wisely and harmoniously, with tact, 
iudgment, and discretion.” (Loud applause.) «/-< t 

^ Ml Badabhai Naoroji then addressed the meeting as follows Gentlemen, I 
have taken the liheriy of calling together fiere this evening, the members and otto 
friends of the East India Association, to lay before them a proposition for orgam- 
zation of a body in Bomflay destined to further the aims and objects of the East India 
Assodation I am not going to say, gentlemen. i::i> r.h.uit the importance of the 
Association itself on this occasion ; but I shall .i '.uu ly to lay my proposals 

before you at once. When you suggest the necessity of Arming a branch of the East 
India Association here, it is naturally asked why this should be done, instead ot the 
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Bombay Association, wMch already exists, being asked to undertake whatever 
additional work there may be. I beg to submit to the meeting that there are many 
important objections to that course. The Bombay Association has naturally arisen from 
and supplied a particular want ; it is intended to be a representation of the pure 
native view of all important Indian questions. The East India Association, on the 
contrary, tries to represent all Indian interests. (Applause.)^ I think it were very 
unwise on the part of the Bombay Association to change its ‘present character and 
introduce any new elements of disturbance. If the Bombay Association made any 
alterations in its present constitution, it would be of no use in case the Government 
wanted to know pure native views and sentiments on any q^uestion. Again, suppose 
the Bombay Association is actively engaged on the consideration of some urgent matter, 
and at the same time the East India Association asks it to undertake for it another 
matter equally urgent, which master is the Bombay Association then to serve first, 
itself or the London body ? Again, if the Bombay Association becomes closely con- 
nected with the East India Association, whenever they happen to differ in their views 
they are sure to stultify each other. But if the two Associations remained indepen- 
dent, their co-operation in any case would be so much additional strength to each 
other ; and, in the case of difierence of views, no harm would he done, but the views of 
both the independent bodies would be put before the public to be judged of according 
to their merits. The Bombay Association, by making any alterations in its present 
constitution, will only become a patched machinery which cannot work efficiently, and 
which will suffer the double loss of sacrificing its present usefulness without obtaining 

: ■ ; — gain. If a proposition were made to the Bombay Association to 

j! j ■ ■ ■ work I am proposing to be done, I as one of its members should 
ceiMnly vote against it. The Association has plenty of its own work to do, and, in 
describing the objects of the proposed Branch, I shall show that the two bodies cannot 
at all cross each other. But I need not trouble you now with a long catalogue of such 
objections, as I have the satisfaction of stating to you that almost all ti e leading mem- 
bers of the Bombay Association have readily expressed their willingness to join this 
Branch. (Applause.) There is not the slightest feeling of jealousy or rivalry in any 
quarter. I certainly should not for a moment take this step from any such feeling. 
I wish success to the Bombay Associatiou as much as anybody can. (Applause.) 
Moreover, I am assured that the Bombay Association will he very happy to co-operate 
with and help this Branch as much as lay in its power. This Branch is to be worked 
at as little expense as possible. It has to dispense with hired rooms or hired services, 
except what maybe absolutely necessary. I am hopeful that if the Bombay Association 
is applied to for tlie use of its rooms, the request will be readily granted. However, if„ 
after the experience of a year or so, it be thought that a combination of the two 
societies would beproductiveof greater good, there could be no difficulty in making the 
requisite changes. This movement is not inaugurated from any motives of self-glorifi- 
cation. The only object is to do a certain work for the good of our country, and what- 
ever may prove to be the best means are to be adopted. I shall now explain to the 
meeting the object for which it is desirable that this Branch should he formed. The 
principal objects are, to collect sufficient funds for placing the East India Associatien 
on a secure foun(^tion, to supply it with information, and to communicate a knowledge 
of its work and information on Indian politics generally to the people here, and to act 
generally as its agents. It will be thus seen that the Branch is not to take any 
practical action here on any subject whatever. It is not to memorialize or complain 
directly about any grievances here. That, as far as the natives are concerned, is the 
province of the Bombay Association. This Branch, in fact, is simply to be a messenger 
between the East India Association and the people here. By sending papers or 
information in any other shape from here it will carry the message of the people to the 
East India Association; and by translating papers or abstracts from the journal of 
the Association, or by means of lectures, it will convey the message of the Associatiou 
to the people here. (Applause.) Its Managing Committee will be simply a subordinate 
Committee to the Conncil of the parent Association, located in ]^omhay instead of in 
London. It cannot therefore in any way, as I have already said, cross with the Bombay 
Association. Both will have plenty of its own work to dd. Tlie constitution and 
rules of the Bombay Branch, I propose, should be as much as possible a copy of those 
of the parent society, so that we may be able to act in perfect harmony with each 
other. I propose that the Bombay Branch should, like the London body, consist of a 
President, Yice-Presidents, and a JManaging Committee; the current work to be done 
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by tbe Maiifiging Committee just as tbe Council is tbe working body in London. 
With regard to the permanent fund, which I am so anxious to raise, and which will 
be one of the chief objects towards which the Committee will devote its first efforts, 
questions naturally arise, or rather have been actually put to me, as to its due appli- 
cation. I can assure the meeting that I have every confidence that the London 
Council will be ready to make all proper provisions in concert with the Committee of 
the Branch for the purpose. The Committee after it is formed can take thfe matter 
into their consideration. The prospect of raising the fund seems to me promising, if 
we only make np onr minds to do onr best. Since the 24tli ultimo, when I gave my 
second Gnzeratee lecture, I think about 150 new members have joined the Association, 
and a good sum subscribed, by way of donations, through the exertions of several 
friends. (Applause.) Now, the other day, Dr. Bustomjee N. Khory suggested to me 
that he and lus fellow-gi’aduates should circulate subscription lists among all their 
friends, in fact, to go to the people if the people won’t come to ns. I very thankfully 
received the suggestion, and I am glad to say much good work has been already done 
by these kind friends. There is another incident which has occurred, very encouraging, 
and very interesting. A compositor of the ‘ Indu Pmkash,’ Wamau Bhaskar, made iq) 
his mind to do what lie could for the Association. He called a meeting of his brother 
compositors, and collected a sum of 60 rupees. He then goes to Alibag and collects 
some 60 or 70 rupees more, and now intends to call another meeting here again. 
(Applause.) A great part of this subscription is made up of quarter and half rupees and 
such otlier small sums. (Applause.) Now this shows that if we resolve to push on 
this work, and we all work as we ought to do, a fund of 2 or 3 lacs is no very great 
impossibility. Now that a regular body is to be organized for this purpose, it is only 
due to those who have hitherto w ^ ‘ - 3thing else except their 


patriotic feelings simply, that I ; their assistance. Mr. 

Ardesliir Frainjee Moos has all tnis rime oeen uiie principal agent of the Association 
in Bombay, and has really been a host in himself. (Applause.) And I can assure the 
meeting tl^at his work has been no easy one. The proprietors of the 'Indu Prakash * 
have sent me a good many more, I think, than a hundred names; my friends Bao Sahib 
V. N. Nundlik, and Messrs. Naorojee Furdoonjee, Kaiklinsru Kabra, Sorabjee Mody, 
and several others whom I cannot call to mind just now, have more or less assisted ns 
in the same way. In Poona, Mr. Venayek Gangadhur Shastri and his son have exerted 
themselves a good deal. From Calcutta, Mr. J. M. Tagore and Pundit Yidya&agur 
have sent each about forty names to us. To all those whom I have just named and 
several others whom I fail in recollecting just now, I offer my sincere thanks on 
behalf of myself and also, I venture to say, on behalf of tlie Council in London. As 
I am a sti-anger to the state of society here at present, I have consulted a number of 
friends about the proposals I have laid before you, and they are the result of tbe views 
entertained by the majority of them. As my movements are uncertain, and I don’t 
know how long I may be able to stop in Bombay, I am obliged to work in some hurry. 
This is, indeed, a bad time of tbe year to form a Committee. Many gentlemen are out 
of town. I have not, therefore, been able to complete my communications with them. 
The list of Vice-Presidents and members of the Managing Committee that will be sub- 
mitted for your adoption is yet incomplete, and I trust the Committee will he allowed 
to complete it. To-day we a • ’ ’ ■ . v ’ ■ ' ■ - ; as experience teaches us, alter- 
ations and improvements will . . ■ ■ ‘ proposals wljich I have explained 

will be now brought forward before the meeting in the shape of resolutions, w lien the 
gentlemen present will have the opportunity of stating their views, (Applause.) 

Mr. Venayekrao Jctgonnath Sunkersett rose and said; — ^Mr. Qiairman and 
gentlemen the resolution which I am about to propose is one tliat I am sure will 
commend itself to your approval and hearty support. The worthy Cbairmp and my 
friend Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji have so fully explained the nature and object of onr 
meeting, that I will not take np your time by any remarlcs on this head, but will 
simply repeat that it is our bounden duty to help, by every means in onr power, the 
good and noble cause *they advocate. (Applause.) The more we 
for the purpose of representing the wants ot this country, the better it will he for the 
neople and onr rulers. Bombay, which I trust will at no distant day become the seat 
of Supreme Government, has ever been foremost in promoting the political aclvane^ 
ment of India, and our community has earned for itself the credit of being reasonable 
STs demands and aspirations. (Applause.) 

tation, and display by our unanimous action and deeds that wc are all ready and 
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mlling to co-operate heartily with those who have organized the East India 
Association in England. The gentlemen connected with the East India Association 
deserve our best thanks for the disinterested and able manner in which they espoused 
our cause, and is it not becoming us to second their endeavours ? The establishment 
of a Branch of the East India Association in Bombay I look upon as a great event for 
this city, for it will be the means of bringing the Emopean and. Native communities 
more in contact, and thus enable them to understand each other better, and promote 
cordiality and good will ; besides it will be the means of helping the Bombay Associ- 
ation, and placing it on a better and permanent footing. Having spent nearly fifteen 
years in the service of this community, by my connection with the Bombay Association, 

&c., I look back with satisfaction at the results achieved, and I know by united action, 
by providing funds for placing the Institution on a firm basis, and ^ "■ 

information, we shall he doing a great deal of good to this country. T . ■ . * 
we are receiving of the interest taken in the welfare of India, by tl ■ ■ ‘ ' . ' « ■ ' ; 

gradually oifered for the advancement of natives, should stimulate us to show that we 
are not unworthy of the confidence of our rulers, and I again repeat before sitting 
down that our endeavours should be to help to the utmost of our power, and second 
the noble cause so ably advocated by my esteemed friend Mr. Badabhai Naoroji.” 
(Applause.) 

IMr. Venayekrao concluded with moving—'* That in the opinion of this meeting, it 
is necessary to form a Bombay Branch of the East India Association, in order to help 
the Association, with funds and information from this country, and to keep the people 
here informed of its work, and of Indian politics generally.” 

Mr. Eramjbe Nusserwaitjee Patell seconded the proposition, which was unani- 
mously passed. 

The OhairmA'N' now requested Mr. Pherozesah M. Mehta to read the rules which r 

were to be submitted to the meeting for approval, which he did. 

Mr. Wedderburn begged to propose that the rules, as read, should be adopted. 

Prom what had already been said, the meeting was aware that the object in esta- 
blishing a Bombay Branch was to support the East India Association in London by 
supplying it with funds and local information. The intention was that the local 
Branch should be subordinate to the Council in London, and accordingly the meeting 
would see that the rules just read had been framed strictly on the model of those 
which governed the parent institution. Mr. Wedderburn said be was confident that 
educated men throughout the country believed that it was the earnest wish of the 
British people in governing India to do what was fair and just. (Applause.) The 

difficulties in governing a country a long distance off arose mainl;- f'. - : — . 

What the English legislature was in need of was accurate informat ■ ■ : 

real condition and wants of the people ; and the object of the Bast ! . \ ■ 

was to supply this information in a legitimate way and without regard to sectional 
interests. The rules being the same, no one who was a member of the Association in < 

London need hesitate to join the Branch in Bombay ; the only difference being that 
members who had hitherto been practically of little use to the Association would now 
have an opportunity of rendering material assistance by co-operating with the l(3Tial 
Branch. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hormusjeb Dadabhoy, in seconding the proposition, said : — “ G-entlomen, I beg 
to second this resolution. The occasion which has brought us hero together is one of 
no ordinaiy importance, whether we consider the character of the work we undertake to 
perform or the agency by which we seek to accomplish it. The political amelioration of 
this country irrespective of sectional interests, by ” * ’power, is a 
large question, and one calculated to evoke the ; = , ; ■ ' has lain 

dormant in the breasts of uneducated men. The local university will not have fulfilled 
half its functions if the young men it annually sends forth with tlio seal of its appro- 
bation, so to speak, are not embued with the conviction that honest patriotism is a 
duty which they owe to tliemselves, their God, and their fellow-countrymen. It is 
true that, as a rule, the rising generation of educated natives iik Bombay have not yet 
evinced any aptitude for political discussions. Every one /or himself and Mammon 
for us all, was, until lately, the motto of some of them. The history of Bombay since 
the outbreak of the internecine struggle in America affords a pica for partial mitiga- 
tion of the severity of this judgment. The presence of so many young men, and the 
apparent sympathy they have exhibited of late with the work of the East India 
Association, rather tends to negative the supposition that they have neither inclination 
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nor ability to take an intelligent part in oontroTersies of a political character. A 
Committee like the one proposed to be established was a great desideratum, and let 
ns hope that through its medium out young men will succeed in achieving the greatest 
good for the greatest number.’’ (Applause.) 

Mr. Nowrojee Furdonjee took this opportunity of stating to the meeting that it 
was wim feelings of formation of a Bombay Branch 

of the East India .A ■■ ■■ • , ■ . I [ ..ssured the meeting on behalf of himself and his 

fellow-members of the Bombay Association that they would be exceedingly happy 
to co-operate with the Society in every possible way. He had had the honour of 
assisting at the establishment of the East India Association in London ,* and he could 
assure the meeting that he felt great satisfaction at the mode in which it worked. He 
wished all success to the Bombay Branch of the East India Association. 

The proposition was then put to the meeting and unanimously carried. 

Mr. VuRJiVANDAS Madhowdas then moved, and Br. Bhirujram Bulputram 
seconded, the following proposition : — ‘‘ That the following gentlemen be elected Pre- 
sident and Yice-Presidents of the Bombay Branch of the East India Association : — 
President, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart. Vice-Presidents, the Hon. Munguldas 
Nathoobai; Framjee Nusserwanjee Patell, Esq.; the Hon. Byramjee Jeejeebhoy; 
Venayekrao Juggonath Sunkersett, Esq. ; Bim’ -. AT ’ ■ p r ,q.; Br. Bhau 
Baji; Venayek Gunpdhur Shastree, Esq.; v j ■ Cama, Esq.” 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Badabhai Haoroji, seconded by Mr. Pherozeshah M. 
Mehta, Mr. Vurjivandas Madhowdas was also elected one of the Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. Bossabhai Framjee Kubraka proposed that the following gentlemen be elected 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Honorary Secretaries, and Members of the Managing 
Committee, viz. ; — Chairman, Br. Bhau Baji ; Vice-Chairman, W. Wedderburn, Esq. ; 
Honorary Secretaries, Pherozeshab M. Mehta, Esq., and Bal. Mangesh Wagle, Esq. ; 
Menihers, Messrs. Sorahji Shapoorji, C. H. Cama, V. N. Mandlik, W. M. Wood, H. 
Manisty, M. Mull, Bagunath Narayen, Bhnnjebhoy Framji Patell, Ardeshir Framji 
Moos, Shantaram Narayen, Khxmderao Chimanrao Bedarkar, Hormusji Badabhoy. 
K. E. Cama, Bev. Bhunjlbhoy Nowroji, Mahadeo Govind Br“~'’-. 

Merwanji, Atmaram Pandurang, Bamcrushna Gopal Bhandarkar. !’ I . i. 

Mnncherji Cawasji Murzban, Janardhan Sukaram Gadgil, i! ■ * ! .■■■:.■ 

Bahadoorji, Thakordas Atmaram, Juverilal Oomyashunker, Kaikhisru JNowroji Kabra, 
Bustomji Husserwanji Kbory, Vishnu Purssaram Shastree, Br. Balias, and four other 
gentlemen to be elected by the Committee. 

Mr. Dosabhoy Framjee said that he hoped it was not expected that he should 
say anything at length in support of the resolution, because little or nothing had been 
left for him to speak, after the remarks which they had just heard from the Chairman, 
and the other gentlemen who had preceded him, as to the claims of the East India 
Association upon the support and encouragement of the people of this country. He 
would therefore briefly confine himself to a few remarks on the immediate object 
of resolution. Glancing at the list of names forming the Committee, he found, 
as no doubt his hearers also must have seen, that the different classes and the different 
interests of the community were very well represented in that Committee. Merchants, 
Lawyers, Boctors of Medicine, Government officials, Graduates of the University, 
were all there, and Mr. Dosabhoy had no doubt that each and all would try to do their 
duty towards their country by taking an active interest and ■ ^ 

energies in the working of the Association. The President anc : \ '’!■ 

who will form, as Mr. Badabhai Naoroji said the other daj^, the upper house of the 
Association’s Branch in Bombay, were all men of high position and mature and wide 
experience, and the Committee would receive much good advice and aid from them. 
The Committee was elected for one year only, and if at the end of their period of office 
they were able to give a good account of their work,^ they would receive the^ praise 
which would be due to them — ^but never mind the praise, they would have their best 
reward — the reward of their conscience in the knowledge of having done their duty 
towards their country and their fellow-men. The r young 

lawyer-. I. 1 .r..!*- graduates of our University, ■ ' ! ' 1 ”. i* : :■ Frainjee 

hoped ■ ■ y ■■■ I.-' ; ' : allow their youthful enthusiasm to cool down when briefs 

began to accumulate upon tbeir hands. (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. W. M. Wood, in seconding the motion, remarked that he might fairly^ have 
declined to second this list of names as it included his own ; but it was lost in the 
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crowd, so that did not matter. The list of oiSce-bearers Lad been drawn up so as to 
represent nearly all sections of society : that there were not a larger number of Euro- 
pean name’s was explained by its being the season when so many were absent fj-om 
Bombay, and as five vacancies yet remained, the deficiency in that respect could be 
easily supplied. He much wished, however, tliat some members of the old Bombay 
army (one representative of which he was glad to see present, Major Macdonald) could 
be induced to join this local committee. The Association itself originated with what 
was known as General North’s Committee, which comprised many Bombay officers, 
and in the changes which were likely to come, the aid of the Association might be 
found very useful to the same class. The speaker expressed the hope that all the 
members elected that day would, each in their turn, do what they could to further 
the objects of the Association. It was gratifying to see a large and enthusiastic 
meeting to begin with, but they must remember it was steady continuous work that 
was wanted, and such as could derive little advantage from mere excitement. Their 
worthy president had set a go* 1 • -(miiig to attend the meeting that day, 

and he trusted that the work • ' \ ‘ ■ so satisfactorily begun would be main- 

tained in Bombay. (Applause.) 

The motion was tlien unanimously carried. 

Mr. Kaesojtuas Madhowdas tiien moved a vote of thanks to Sir Jamsetjee Jeejee- 
bhoy for his kindness in taking the chair, and his zealous conduct while in it, which 
was seconded by Mr. Venayek Gangadher Shastree. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji also 
begged to support the motion, and expressed himself very th . ' S’: ■'*’ : 

Jeejeebhoy for the very courteous and prompt assistance wh: ■ ■ . 

extended to him in respeet of the present meeting, He also., . ■ . . 

ness of the gentlemen who were nominated Vice-President' i; .. 

motion was carried by acclamation, after which the meeting separated. 


RULES OP THE 

BOMBAY BEANCH OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


1. The Bombay Branch op the East India Association is instituted in pur- 
suance of Article 20 of the Rules of the East India Association. 

Objects. 

2. Its attention shall be principally directed, Firstly, towards supplying accurate 
and authentic information to the head body in London, particularly on all questions 
relating to the Bombay Presidency; Secondly, towards suggesting or proposing 
practical measures in connection therewith ; Thirdly, towards diffusing a knowledge 
of Indian questions generally, particularly in connection with the work of the 
Association, among the general body of the people here ; Fourthly, towards acting 
as a medium of communication between the Association and all those persons or 
bodies desirous of carrying on correspondence with it in the spirit of the aims and 
objects which it has undertaken to promote ; and Fifthly, towards raising funds for 
and acting generally as the Agents of the Association. 

3. The Bombay Branch of the East India Association shall be composed of the 
Members of the East India Association spread throughout the Bombay Presidency. 

4. There shall be Resident and Non-Resident Members; Resident Members being 

all those residing in Bombay. ^ 

5. The expenses of the Bombay Branch of the East Indiq. Association shall he 
defrayed out of the funds collected by it on behalf of the East India Association ■ 
provided however that they shall never exceed fifteen pef cent, of the total sum so 
collected by it. 

Mode op Management. 

6. The management of the Bombay Branch of the East India Association shall 
be vested in a Managing Committee to be^ elected at the Annual Meeting of the 
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Brancli, consisting of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Two Honorary Secretaries, and 
Thirty-two Ordinary Members ; Five to form a Qiiorton. 

7. A President of the Branch shall be appointed at the Annual Meeting ; and 
the Managing Committee may, from time to time, nominate distinguished Indian 
Statesmen or others as Vice-Presidents, subject to the confirmation of the next 
Annual Meeting of the Branch. 

8. The Managing Committee shall appoint such employes as may be necessary, 
and fix their Salaries and Emoluments. 

9. The Managing Committee may fill up Vacancies in their own body until the 
next Annual Meeting of the Branch. 

10. The Managing Committee shall meet on the first Wednesday in the month; 

but the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or any Three Members of the Committee, may at 
any time coi ■ ■ *ving three days’ notice. 

11. The ' may appoint Special Sub-Committees of not less 

than Five Members of tne Branch, Three of whom shall form a Quorum. 

12. At the desire of Five Members of the Managing Committee, or on the written 
requisition of Ten Members of the Branch, the Secretaries shall convene a Special 
Meeting of the Branch. 


Functions of Officers. 

13. The President, or in his absence any Vice-President, or in tlie absence 
thereof, any Member nominated by those present shall preside at the Annual or 
Ordinary Meetings of the Branch. 

14. The Chairman or "V ice-Chairman of the Managing Committee, or in their 
absence any Member thereof nominated by those present, shall preside at the 
Meetings of the Managing Committee. 

15. The Annual IMeeting of the Members shall be held in the month of February 
in every year. 

16. General Ordinary Meetings of the Members for the discussion of subjects 
connected with India shall be held at such times and places as the Managing Com- 
mittee may appoint. 

17. A Statement of the Acconnts of the Branch shall be prepared, audited by 

one of the Members of the ?-T 7 ’’"'^ ^ --ittee, and one Member taken from the 

general body of the ISIembe: and circulated with the Beport of the 

Managing Committee to each Kesident Member ten days before the Annual Meeting. 

IS. The Managing Committee shall have powder to make and alter any Bye-law’s 
for the Management of the Branch. 

19. No addition to or alteration in these Buies shall be made, except at the 
Annual Meeting of the Branch, previous notice being given in the Circular con- 
vening the Meeting. 

20. The Council may in their discretion forward such papers, read before the 

^ ■'.f - — -jf the Branch, as they may think useful, to the Council of the Asso- 

f . ■ ■■ I ■ .. 
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Chairman — ^De. Bhatj Dajee. 

Vice-Chairman — ^W. Wedderbuen, Esq. 

honorary Pheeozeshah M. Mehta, Esq., and Bal Mangesh Wagle, Esq 


Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengalee, Esq. 
Oursetjee Nuserwanjee Gama, Esq. 

Eao Saheb V. N. Mundlick. 

W. Martin Wood, Esq. 

Henry Manisty, Esq. 

M. MnH, Esq. 

Bugunatli N'arayen, Esq. 

P’ . ^ ; E: njee JPatell, Esq. 

\ ■ ' ■ i ' ■ ■ Moos, Esq. 

■ V ■ yen. Esq. 

Dr. Dallas. 

Khunderao Ohimanrao Bedarkar, Esq. 
Hormusjee Dadabbai, Esq. 

K, R. Oama, Esq. 

Rev. Dbnnjeebhoy Naorojee. 


Maliadeo Govind Ranad^, Esq. 
Jebangeer Merwanjee, Esq. 

Dr. Atmaram 

Ramkrislina • > ^ !*,■.■', , Esq. 

Pestonjee Dinsbaw, Esq. 

Muiiclierjee Oawasjee Murzban, Esq. 
Janardlian S. Gadgill, Esq. 
r-.P C dhoorjee. 

! . , Esq. 

Juverilal Oomyashnnker, Esq. 
Kaikhesru N. Kabra, Esq. 

Dr. Rustomjee N. Kbory. 

Yisbnn Pursaram, Esq. 

Nanabbai Byrainjee Jeejeebboy, Esq. 
Dr. Dbirajram Dulputram. 


A large meeting of those wbo take an interest in the work of this Association 
was held on Tbmsday, the Srdinst., at 5 p.m., in the hall of Eramjee Cowasjee 
Institute to bear Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji’s second discourse in English on the 
East India Association and its Bombay Branch. Mr. Dossabhoy Eramjee was called 
to the chair, and with a few prefatory remarks he opened the meeting. He observed 
that they had all heard with pleasure and gratification Mr, Dadabhai^s previous 
lectures, and he had no doubt that the audience would equally enjoy the present 
lecture. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who on rising was greeted with loud and con- 
tinuous applause, said : — 

Gentlemen, — Some of the circulars calling the last meeting for forming a Branch 
were, owing to an oversight or mistake, omitted to be sent, and I owe an apology to 
those gentlemen who did not receive them. When I was asked at the last lectm*e 
by my friend Mr. Nowi’ozjee Eui’doonjee to give one lecture more, I understood him 
to mean that I should give some further details regarding the work of the East India 
Association in England ; and I will, therefore, give a short sketch of it. First of ally 
we might say that there are three distinct interests in this country which require 
representation in England. 1st, the people of India; 2nd, the native princes of 
India ; and 3rd, the Emnpean services in £idia. I will tell you as briefly as possible 
what has been done by the East India Association with regard to the people of this 
country. The East India Association has handled two important subjects — admis- 
sion of natives into the Civil Service, and irrigational works in India. We know 
that attempts have been made from time to time to bring about the accomplishment 
of the fii‘st of these objects, and we know also that the door of admission has not yet 
been fairly opened, — the numerous obstacles in the way having not yet been removed. 
When in 1867 some of the members of the East India Association were considering 
privately how to bring this important subject to the notice of the authorities in 
England, it fortunately for us so happened that Sir Stafford hTorthcote in his very 
first speech on India made some kind remarks about the natives. This gave eiicou- 
ragement to their friends, who were already exerting themselves for them. The 
good feeling of some of the members which had first led them on in the work was 
further stimulated. At last the Association took active steps, a memorial was drawn 
up, adopted, and presented to the Indian Secretary. This memorial contained two 
prayers— first, that natives should be so assisted by Government by means of scholar- 
ships as to be enabled to go over to England to learn any liberal profession or com- 
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pete for tlie Civil Service. The other prayer was that arrangements should be made 
to examine candidates for the Civil Service in India as well as in England. Instead 
of choosing either one or other of these two prayers, Sir Stafford Northcote gave it 
as his opinion that both were good, and could be judiciously combined. Sir Stafford 
Isorthcote had been already induced also to communicate with the Viceroy here on 
this subject by a remark made, I think, in the comparison of the British and Native 
rule by the Commissioner of Oude, that the want of a held for the educated natives 
was one great drawback of the British rule in India. The Viceroy, in reply, fully 
admitted the jiptice of the demand, and resolved that some posts of importance in 
the non-regulation provinces should be granted to the natives, but that nothing 
could at present be done for them in the regulation provinces, as the law' prevented 
it. This reply of the Indian Viceroy called forth a remarkable despatch from the 
Secretary of State, Besides the covenanted service, ho observed, there were posts in 
the uncovenanted service also highly honourable and lucrative, which should bo 
given to natives of ^ ability and character, and that without prejudice to deserving 
incumbents the service should be made native. Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Erskine 
Ferry went a little further still in the expression of their opinions. Sir Bartle 
expressed his opinion that they should not make much of the few crumbs that 
they let fall to the natives, but that they .should make some further efforts to 
give the educated youths of this country their due. Sir Enskine Perry said they 
should not regard law in the spirit of lawyers only, but that they should administer 
law as statesmen, and if law created an obstacle let law remove it. Accession of 
opinions such as these on om- side was a very great advantage. But this was not 
all; :Mr. Henry Fawcett, actuated with no other interest than that of philanthropy, 

and by a sense '* • ■ i , yards India, made a motion in Parliament that the 

Civil Service .be held in England as well as in India. By this 

time a number of objections had been urged by several English new'spapers. The 
East India Association again took up the subject, and tried its best to assist 
the good kind friends of the natives in their disinterested exertions. Fortunately 
enough, these exertions were further strengthened by many English noblemen 
and gentlemen who had served in different parts of India. These, I think 
seventeen or eighteen in number, gave very favourable opinions as to the capacities 
of the educated youths of this country to hold high offices in the state with efficiency 
and integrity. One gentleman gave an unfavourable opinion. This w'as Sir 'William 
Denison, and he had a perfect right to give out his own conviction ; but the general 
opinion was favourable. About this time Sir Stafford Northcote introduced his two 
India bills in the House ; and they showed that he had not forgotten the two prayers 
made in the first memorial. It was objected toby some that the competition test alone 
was not sufficient for native candidates. It would only test their mental abilities ; 
and that all the other important qualifications for holding high appointments, as 
those of magistrates and collectors, &c., will be left vdthout a test. It would, there- 
fore, be far from prudent to give such high offices to the natives. The usual contro- 
vmsy of competition and selection thus again arose. Sir Stafford Northcote intro- 
dimed a clause in the Governor-General of India Bill removing any existing legal 
obstacle in the way of admitting natives in India. Here the matter rests for the 
present, and this clause will very likely become law in the hands of the present 
Secretary, The native press does not think much of it, though it is very glad and 
thankful indeed that what is proposed to be done is a sign of better things to come. 
But they are of opinion that the clause may prove a dead letter, and that if efforts 
are made to admit natives into the Civil Service by as it were a back-door, they will 
be looked down upon by their European colleagues in the service. I think it is 
rather premature to form any opinion either one way or the other till the rules pro- 
vided for in the clause are made and published. But I must say that there are some 
circumstances which to some extent justify the fears of the native papers. Similar 
promises and pledges have been made before which have been left unfulfilled. But 
our present Secretary of State has pledged his word distinctly in reply to a noble 
Lord that this will not be the case in the present instance. He also condemned 
what he thought was hastiness in giving former pledges, and showed that his own 
present pledge was given with deliberation. I think we ought to be satisfied with 
this pledge till we find that it does not lead to some systematic admission of natives. 
But I should, however, do the native press justice, and show that its doubts have 
been not without some reason. There is one service in which, as far as I can see, 
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tliere is no obstacle by laiv for the admission of natives into it, and yet only one or 
two have gained admission. I allude to the En^neering Service. Eules have 
been passed qualifying natives, after passing certain examinations, to be appointe’d 
Assistant Engineers ; and though some natives have already passed the required test, 
and done practical ’ service, and tliough many appointments have been made, the 
natives have been left out altogether. I do not mean to attach any blame in this 
matter to anybody. But unless there were some good reasons for this, such instances 
naturally create suspicion and irritation. The second important subject handled hy 
the East India Association has been, as I have already told yoir, irrigational works 
in this country. A hundred years ago a great famine destroyed, according to the 
‘ Annals of Enral Bengal,’ some seven millions of lives. And now, a hundred years 
after, preceded by several others, we have another famine with a million of lives and 
millions’ worth of property destroyed. The lives and property destroyed hy the 
famines of the last ten years would have been, I think, sufficient to build all the 
needful principal irrigational works in this country. That kind friend of the natives, 
Sir Arthur Cotton, ever and anon urges this subject, and essays to bring it before the 
notice of those whose duty it is to look after it. The East India Association does 
what it can in the same direction. A deputation from the Association waited on 
Lord Mayo, on the eve of his departure for India, and another on tlie Duke of Argyll, 
to urge the necessity for such public works in India. The answers which both these 
deputations received were satisfactory. Lord Mayo has promised to do all that could 
be done in this matter ; and I trust he will rise to the responsibility he has incurred, 
and destroy the name of famine from this land for ever. 

Besides these two important subjects taken up by the East India Association, 
several papers have been read. To give you some idea of the work that the East 
India Association has done, I will read out before you a list of tJie papers read before 
it. (Mr. Dadabhai here gave a long list.) This will, I think, be quite sufficient to 
convince you that the Association is doing some good work. These papers read 
before the Association, and published in its journal, have gone far to spread correct 
information. Thus the East India Association has done its duty, and it remains for 
ns to do our share in the work. It is otir duty now to supply the head Association 
from time to time with accurate and correct information regarding the state of this 
country, and to strengthen the Association with pecuniary aid. I will now say 
a word about the native princes of India. Some papers have been read before the 

Association about ore, but no practical steps have 

been taken. The ! ■ ' ■ . its attention more with a view 

to the future than to the past. I may take this opportunity of stating what the 
general feelings of many of the English friends of our native princes are. I think 
we may safely conclude that the days of the annexation policy are over. But the 
native princes should he quite prepared for the fact that, if they don’t i^rove true to 
themselves, and that whenever misrule is urged against any on sufficient grounds, 
the British public will not stir a finger in his behalf, when the Indian Government 
will depose him, and place a more eligible person instead. No amount of reference 
to existing treaties will avail. But if the princes only prove true to themselves, 
there is nothing for them to fear. They should learn to govern with justice and 
moderation, promote education and public works, and educate well their heirs, and 
nothing will ever enable them to plead theii* cause more forcibly and more eloquently 
than their own good government of their people. I will veutme here to make one 
suggestion to oui' native princes. From what I hear, many of our native rajahs are 
doing much towards good government. They should, I think, publish annual 
reports of their administrations, like that of Travancore, and their position will thus 
be strengthened. The necessity of reporting will oblige the princes to do some good 
work. With reference to the interest of the European services, Mr. Dadabhai 
explained what had been done about Lord Cranborne’s Bonus despatch, and for 

furlough regulations. About the • of the^very day a paper was 

to be read, the Times announced ■ ■ ■ by the Government, and any 

further action by our Association became unnecessary. 2 have no doubt the Euro- 
pean interests in India will find the East India Association very useful. This, then, 
is a rough and hurried sketch of the work done by the East India Association, I 
hope and trust the natives here will also perform their part. I am glad to inform 
yon that a local branch of the East India Association has been formed. If some 
European officials join in our work, as Mj, Wedderburn has kindly done, they will 
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have opportunities of watching onr movements, and sometimes by a little explana- 
tion, prevent much unnecessary trouble and annoyance. They may also obtain 
much outside information for tlieir own use. The managing coimuittee of the Local 
Branch will carry on all the needful cui*rent work. But when any important repre- 
sentation is to be made to the London body, tlie Committee will try to carry with 
them the weight of tliO' whole meeting. Following the example of tlie Council in 
London, they will take on important matters the sense of the general meeting. I 
am very glad to inform you that several graduates of our University have come foi*- 
ward to help the Association in a very important matter. About sixteen of them 
have communicated with me, and have expressed ” *■ ■ ■ ! only to under- 
take the trouble, but also to bear the })ecimia ^ ^ 

Marathi translations of our journals. This, indee<l, is very gratifying, and I hope 
the native community will try their best to relieve ’these young friends of their 

peew ■ _ - M f 1 • i .. These friends will not only t}’aiislate our journals, but also 

any ■ de by tlie natives in the vernaculars for the information of 

the head body. I hope, tlierefore, that the natives who do not know Biiglish will 
take . " . and furnish the Branch with correct information, as Nvcll as 

supp< ■ . ‘ . translations, and I also trust that the natives generally, in 

communication with the Branch here, will organize ways for assisting in raising the 
permanent fund. Moreover, I am glad to say that I have received an iutimutiou 
from his Highness the Nawab of Joonaghur, that he would pay one thousand rupees 
annually, to contribute towards defraying the expenses of translating om* j(mrual 
into Gujrati. I hope that some Marathi princes and gentlemen will assist us in the 
like way for the Marathi translations. A former donation of one thousand rujx'es, 
made by Ir’'* “ B,ao of Gutch, has already been acknowledged. The Bao 

lias given ■ ■ ; . rupees. I have also much pleasure to read a letter from 

our esteemed townsman, Mr. Cowasjee Jehangir, to Captain Barber, Secretary to the 
East India Association. 


Bcmthai/y 3rd June, 18G9. 

— After conversation with Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji on the subject of the 
above Association, I have the pleasure to enclose you one Government pronussfjry 
note for Bs. 1000 (one thousand), costing Bs. 1112-14-9, bearing lutercst from 28th 

February last, No. of 5 per cents., interest of wbich only, when realized 

every 0 or 12 montlis, carry to tbe general expenditure account as my annual sub- 
scription for over, and principal sboul.l not be touched. Wlicn flnanoial ueeount of 
the above Institution published, care should be taken to put a separate item oi my 
Fund in the said account. Sliould the merciful Providence be pleased to fjpare my 
life few years longer, I shall he able to know the result of the working ot the above 
Institution. I shall have further pleasure of adding to tlie alcove Fund.— I liave 
the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

COWASJEE JEHANGIR. 

To Captain H. Barber. 

You can easily conceive the pleasure and gratification it affords me thus to notice 
activity orall sides. (Applause.) The expenses of these ecturcs, as 1 ^^Ireai y 
told you will be borne by the Hon. Byramjee Jeejeebhoy. The oxpenseH of the Maratin 
lecture are paid by Mr. V. J. Sunkersett. A Farseo gentlcrnan has undertaken tn pay 
lire expensed of publishing my Goozratee lectures. Another lorsce gentleman has 
n^SeiSn to pbdish m?last English lectnre, and another again tor e.xpen.s,.s of 
“mSms Ls, Ld snndrf printing! In short, I 'Snt 

all sides, and the press also has supported me , ,. ;f. 

Branch now formed will persevere, and I have no doubt but that ■ 

tS Siih eSnent ^rnslt^y ^^1 

to be led in a 

^r5Jea?i:S;“'tL cdLated youths of India, as veil 
No. .% Vol. III. , “ 
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as to all na'* - '^rove true to themselveB, true to tlieir country, and 

true to the i ' • ■ • • (Loud applause.) 

The Chairman, Mr. Dossabhot Feamjee, then moved, with a few concise and 
happy remarks, a vote of thanks to Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji for his very interesting 
lecture. He was very glad to see so many gentlemen present ' the 

unfavourable state of the weather, and this fact itself prove- ‘ the 

interest taken in this matter. It was the good fortune of the natives to have such 
an advocate as Mr. Dadahhai (applause), and their peculiar good fortune to agree 
with him in all his views. The Chairman observed that in one point he did not 
agree with Mr. Dadahhai, when he stated that his hearers in attendiDg the meeting, 
and others who had pecuniarily supported the Association, had done acts of kindness 
to him. On the contrary, he, the Chairman, would say that the public were indebted 
to Mr. Dadahhai for his kindness in all the trouble he was taking. (ApjDlause.) 
They were by their support to the East India Association not doing Mr. Dadahhai any 
favour, but simply doing their duty, which all men were bound to do. The Chair- 
man well knew Mr. Dadabhai’s feelings. He did not do anything for the sake of 
receiving thanks. Mr. Dadahhai had always considered the conscientiousness of 
having done his duty as his best reward, but nevertheless the meeting had to per- 
form a duty, and that was to express to him their warmest thanks for his discourse 
that evening. (Applause.) The Chairman also expressed considerable gratification 
at what had tmnspired at that meeting with regard to the pecuniary support which 
the Association had received. He was glad to observe, as every one there present 
would be, that their enlightened and well-known citizen, Mi*. ^ ‘ - riv^ had, 

with his accustomed liberality, given a handsome donation , rupees 

to the Association. (Applause.) 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoeoji in a couple of neat - sentences expressed himself very 
deeply moved by the enthusiastic manner in which the last motion was carried. He 
hoped the zeal thus begun to be shown would not end there, but that something sub- 
stantial would be done to strengthen the Bast India Association in the ways he had 
already enumerated. Thanks, he said, were also due to those in England whoso 
disinterested labours were productive of much good, (Applause.) After a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, the meeting was dissolved. 


ANNUAL MEETING, WEDNESDAY, 23ed JUNE, 1869. 

Teh Eight Hoeoeeablb LORD LTVEDEN, in the Ohaib. 

The Eeport was taken as read. 

General Nokth moved, and Mr. Goedon seconded the adoption of the Eeport.* 

Mr. Wadya. — I beg to object to Paragraph 3 being adopted, on the ground that 
the financial accounts appended to the Eej^ort are incomplete, and not so full as 
those given last year. I beg to move that this Meeting, seeing that the financial 
accounts of the Society at the end of the Eeport are not given in full, request the 
Managing Committee to prepare a fuller account, showing in greater detail the 

present financial position of the Society, and th* '• " - "'■T , ■ * ■ •'^ommittee convene 

an Ordinary Meeting this day fortnight for the ; ■ same. 

Mr. H. E. Shrofp.—I second that. 

Sir G. Le G. Jacob. — That seems so reasonable a proposition that I should hope 
it would he adopted by the Meeting. 

General North.— I beg leave to point out with reference to the objections raised 
by Mr. Wadya, that the accoimts have not been given in a nior« detailed form simply 
because unfortunately our Secretary, Captain Barber, lias only very recently returned 
from Italy, where he was obliged to go on account of ill-health. The gentleman who 
has been acting for him, Captain Nott, did not prepare the accounts, and Captain 
Barber has not had time to prepare them since he came back, but he has now gone 
up-stairs, I understand, for tlie book, and all these matters can he inspected in detail 
as they are in the accounts, by any one who wishes to examine them. 
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Sir G-. Le G. Jacob. — But do not you thiak a full statement sliould be made out 
and placed before ue ? 

Chairman, As I understand, all that tbe mover of tbis amendment wisbes to bo 
added is tbe arrears of subscriptions. 

Mr. Low. I can hardly imagine tba'^ who lias moved tbe amend- 
ment can wish that there should be an a foi-tnigbt for the purpose 

of putting at the bottom of tbe accounts two lines wbicJi tbe Auditors really bad 
nothing to do with. If I understand rightly tbe duty of the Auditors, it is to see 
that the receipts and expenditure tally with the accounts in the office. Ail that 
these accounts profess to do is to give an account for nine montlis, from the 1st of 
July, 1S68, to the SOth of April, 18(39, of the amount the A&soeiation has received 
and expended during that period. Now unless you are prepared to call in question 
the way in which the Auditors have gone thi-ough the acooimts, I take it for granted 
you will assiune that these figures are perfectly correct. If you want inserted at Ibo 
bottom the amount of arrears due to the Association on the 1st of May, it would be 
^sy to insert it ; but the reason why I, for one, as a Member of the Council, did not 
insist on a statement of the arrears being appended to the accounts was simply this. 
We are now just at the end of June, and if we put here what were the arrears of 
subscriiitions on the 1st of May, that would not represent tlie state of the arrears at 
the present time. That the arrears are very large there is no doubt, and at the last 
two General Meetings I have bad occasion to call attention to tbe fact. At one of 
onr Meetings I moved tbe resolution that every one whose subscription was in arrear 
more than three months should have his name struck off the list of IMembers, but it 
was thought at the time that we were too young a society for aiiytliing like that ; 
and I felt that I could not persist in the resolution. If you think it desirable to 
add at the end of this account that on the 1st of May this year a certain number of 
subscribers had not paid their subscriptions, I am sure, speaking for myself as one 
of the Council, I should not have the slightest objection to it ; but it will not record 
the state of things now, because funds have come in siuee the 1st of ]\Ia5^ It was 
no part of the duty of the Auditors to go into the accounts later than the 1st of May 
tbis year. They have shown you wbat was received and what was paid, and if you 
take the number of Members in tbe second jiaragrapb of tbe Eejx>rt, and then look 
at tbe amount received as stated in tbe account, you will arrive at wlxat you wish to 
be put in figures — viz, tlie number of persons who have not paid their sixbscriptions. 
It is disclosed on tbe face of tbe Keport, only it was tboug)it desirable that we sboubl 
not put at the bottom of tbis account tbe large amount of arrears due to tbe Associa- 
tion. If you want those two lines added to tbe account, there can be no objection, 
but that will not state tbe real facts of tbe ease at tbe present time. 

Colonel Sykes. — I gather from wbat has been said that tbe difficulty will be met 
in future. It appears that, in consequence of the absence of Captain Barber, the 
accounts have not been carried on so regularly and so systematically as they were 
the year before ; but no doubt we ought to have before us not only the accounts of 
the year, that is to say, tbe receipts and expenditure, but also wbat the liabilities are 
anfi what tbe arrears of subscriptions are. That information is generally appended 
to ail Eeports. 

Mr. Wadya. — In that case I withdraw my amendment. I simply put it to know 
wbat tbe facts wei-e. I do not want in tbe slightest degree to suggest that the 
Auditors have not properly performed their duty. 

Chairman. — Tbe &ciety, I am sure, are very much obliged to you for drawing 
attention to it. 

General North moved “ That tbe Secretary should be an ex-officio Member of the 
Council, with power to vote.” 

Tbe motion having been seconded by Colonel Sykes, was put and carried unani- 
mously, 

Mr. Gordon.— I am sure every one here present will agree in tbe motion I am now 
about to make, wbicl> is, that Lord Lyveden be appointed President of the Society 
for the ensuing year. are all very much indebted to liim for tbe great attention 
he has shown to it. On every occasion when tbe Council have desired to go to the 
Government be has rendered bis assistance to us. 

Tbe motion having been seconded, was put and carried unanimously. 

Chairman.— Gentlemen, I feel very much flattered at your appointing me again to 
a liighly lionourable office. Any assistance I can render to tiie Association it will 

^ H 2 
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always be perfectly welcome to. I am only sorry it is so little. If yon tbink my 
attendance when yoxi go on deputations to the Government may be of any use (and 
perhaps Members of Parliament, in accompanying such deputations, may, without 
exerting any influence, help to put the Association in a better position than it otlier- 
wise would be in), I shall always be perfectly willing to attend. I am very much 
obliged to you for electing me. 

Colonel Sykes. — I beg to move that the Ih- ;'lh-meu constitute the 
Council. Chairman of the Council : — The Earl of K ■ -■ •.•'man: — Major-Gen. 

C. F. North. Council: — Lord ErsMne; Lord William Hay, M.P. ; Col. W. H. Sykes, 
M-P. ; Lieut.-Col. Jervis, M.P. ; B. Torrens, Esq. ; F. IVI. Williams, Es(p, M.P. ; Gen. 
Sir Henry Bawlinson, K.C.B. ; Gen. Sir George Pollock, G.C.B., G (j.S.I. ; Major-Gen. 
Sir Edward Green, K.C P. ■ '■ . Sir Vincent Eyre, K.C.S.I. ; Major-Gen. Sir 

B. Wallace, K.C.S.I. ; '' S. Scott; E. B. Eastwick, Esq., M.P., C.B., 

F,B.S. ; W. S. Fitzwillu i. • , rdon. Esq. ; Col. P. T. French ; Major Evans 

Bell ; W. Tayler, Esq. ; S. P. Low, Esq. ; P. M. Tait, Esq. ; Capt. I*almer ; Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Esq.; Dr. K. M. Dutt; D. D. Cama, Esq. 

Mr. Shkofk. — I nstead of Captain Palmer and Dr. Dutt, I propose Mr. Wady a and 
Mr. Gnzdar. 

Mr. Bannajee. — I beg to second that. I would suggest that the names be put 
separately. 

Mr. Sheoef. — I propose Mr. Wadya as a Member of the Council, 

Mr, Baknajee. — I second it. 

The motion was put to the Meeting and carried. 

The name of Mr. Torrens having been withdrawn, Mr. Shroff xn-oposed W. A. 
Gazdar as a Member of the Council. 

The motion, after being seconded, was x^i^t to the Meeting and carried unani- 
mously. 

The other names proposed by Colonel Sykes were adoiffed unanimously. 

Mr. Tatt. — I rise to propose the resolution of which you have had notice — “ That 
Ceylon be included in the objects of the Association, and that the ■ 
apply also to that island.” I have no interest in Ceylon, I have nr i 
certainly I have travelled over the island twice, but I have no pecuniary interest in 
it. My only object in bringing this motion forward, is the interest of the Association. 
I will first state how the xu’opositiou arises. Some time ago, Mr. George Wall, a 
very eminent merchant of Ceylon, the President of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Chairman of the Planters’ Association, was in this country, and in the course of con- 
versation with him, he expressed great regret that there was no institution in London 
which would form a medium of communication between the commercial and iflaiiting 
interests of the island and the authorities here. At my suggesticm, he attended a 
meeting of the Council of this Association, and exxflained his views at largo to the 
Council, and if I recollect rightly, the feeling of the Council was that Ceylon should 
be included in the objects of the Association ; but one of the rules was felt to bar the 
inclusion of Ceylon without a reference to the annual meeting. Without going into 
the statistics of Ceylon, it is, no doubt, familiar to the whole of you that CoyldlT is 
about a third of the size of Ireland. The x^opulation is 2,000,000, of which 5()00 are 
Europeans, and about 10,000 descendants of Europeans. From 8 to 9 per cent, of the 
population of Ceylon are Christians, or persons x:>i’ofcssing Christianity. As to 
revenue, the revenue of Ceylon touches 1,000,000/. a-ycar. The trade is, in round 
figures, about 8,000,000/., the exports being chiefly coffee, cinnamon, and sugar. We 
have here a very large constituency who offer to affiliate themselves with this Society. 
I have never heard any objections to the admission of Ceylon except two ; the first 
being that India is largo enough, and the second that if we were to open iq> 
relations with Ceylon, we should be led into communications with the Colonial 
Office. ’ l am totally unable to see the force of either of those two objections, and I 
will not dilate upon them ; but I will simply point out what appear to me to be tlio 
advantages of taking Ceylon into association with us. The first advantage is the 
financial consideration. The position of our finances is p.iot very flourishing ; here 
you have a very large number of gentlemen offering to join us, who ’would pay sub- 
scriptions and help the finances of the Association. The next advantage is that of 
affording^ a large number of our coimtrymen abroad the means of putting for- 
ward their views in this country ; and, lastly, if you decline to accept the offer of the 
people of Ceylon to affiliate themselves with this Association, they will go to the 
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Colonial Society, under tlie presidency of Tjord Bury. Tlie Colonial Society inclitdes 
India in its objects, though India is not a colony, and therefore liy refusing to admit 
Ceylon, we should be doing two things, refusing a large accession of strength, and 
really directing that strength towards building up and fortifying a rival institution. 

Captain Palmer. — ;I second the motion. 

Colonel Sykes. — No doubt, in a financial point of view, the afiiliation of Ceylon 
might bring grist to tJie mill, but there is an objection to the proposition beyond 
those two which Mr. Tait has mentioned, and that is, that we are an East India 
Association for the natives of India. Nine-tenths of the members are in India, 
Surely before Vv'C who are now present attempt to carry tins motion, for the affiliation 
of the princes and gentry of India with a colony like Ceylon, at all events it should 
be ventilated in India, and the opinions of the natives gathered, either directly or 
indirectly. Before we proceed to action here, and before we hind ourselves to take 
up the mtere.sts and enter into tlie views of bodies in Ceylon, which might involve 
ns in questions with the Colonial Office, we ought to a.sccrtain what tlie feeling of 
the members of the Association in India would he ujwm tlie proposition. Mr. Tait 
knows wliat is going on in Ceylon with re.spect to the (question of rexjreseiitative 
government. If Ceylon were affiliated with us, I quake for the conse(pienc(‘S. We 
may he insidiously brought into complications without our intending it. We owe it 
to the native gentry of India who have supported us so liberally, that their o])inion 


I express their opinions upon _ 

India and the people of Ceylon. The people of (\‘yloii are almost exclusively 
Buddhists — tliero is not a Buddhist in India. There is no sympathy of thought and 
religious feeling and usage between Ceylon and India. It would not he a harmonious 
union. You may say the same of India, hut nevertheless they are under fnie 
Government. Ceylon would not be under the same Govanumeiit as India. We 
should have to make representations to two department.s. With ri'spect to what was 
considered desirable for India, we should have to refer to the India Office; but with 
regard to remedial measures for Ceylon, wo should have to make representations to 
another department of the State, nanudv, the Colonial Office. Under these circum- 
stances, I think it would not be prudent just now to press this nieji.snre; )mt let the 
proposition laid before the Meeting he sent to the newspapers in India, and let the 
natives be invited to express their opinirtns upon it, and if they are quite willing 
that there should be such affiliation, then, of course, I should withdraw all opposition 

^General North.—I think, perhaps, the best course to punsiie, would be that 
Colonel Sykes should embody the proposition he has made in an amendment to Mr. 
Tait’s motion, to the efficct that this question should be brought before the next 
Annual Meeting, and that in the meantime it should he ventilated in India, and the 

opinions of the natives there ascertained about it. mi . n x- i* at 

- mi T „ . .... 1— -“That the quc.stion of the 




amongst the Fellows, and an expression of opinion invited on it. 

General North. — I second the amendment. 

Sir G. Le G. Jacob.—I woiihl suggest that tlie arguments for and 
position should bo circulated, I think iu oiu' having to deal with two r > ^ i 

find some dilficulty. It would, 1 thinlc, lie a good plan to write to 
who is in Bombay. He might ho employed as the chuinua of communication on the 

^^^^^Seneral North. — A lengthened discussion took place on the subject at one of the 

Annual Meetings, which is all printed in tlie Journal. • p 

Mi% tIit'^-A very large number of Members of the Association am m favour c»f 


Gevlon on the score of religion, i ne religions ■ 

Llf the population arc Buddhists, 15,000 are W 

There is a very large IMahommedan population in Ce\ Ion, and tlic rt 


There is - . 

Gentoos — I do not know what they are. 


remamder are 
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Colonel Sykes. — Buddhists. 

Mr. Tait, — If it is the feeling of the Meeting that the matter should he delayed 
for a year, with your permission I will write to Mr. Wall, the Chairman of the 
Planters’ Association and President of the Chamber of Commerce, and request him 
to put his views on paper, promising him that the question shall be deliberately con- 
sidered by the Association. I will withdraw my motion. 

The amendment moved by Colonel Syhes was put, and carried uoanimously. 

Mr. Low. — There is a very curious omission in Article 19, for there is no provision 
in that Article for the appointment of Aud"’+^'. occasion, the 

Council had to elect one. It is due to ihe » ■■■■■ ■ i. spirit of the Article 

should be carried out, and that an Auditor should be appointed on the present occa- 
sion. I would suggest the name of the gentleman who audited the accounts on the 
last occasion ejGSiciently, and spent a long time about it. I propose that the Auditor 
talcen from the Members of the Society for the present year bo Mr. Pragjie Bhimjee. 

Mr. Wadya. — Instead of Mr. Pragjie Bhimjee, I propose Mr. H. B. Shroff. 

Mr, Oama.— I second that. 

Colonel Sykes. — Is the gentleman you propose conversant with accounts ? 

Mr. Wadya, — ^He is a partner in the firm of Baclabhai ISfaeroJi and Company. 

The motion was put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Low. — ^Perhaps you will think it rather a curious resolution that I am goin^ 
to pro]>ose, which is that this Meeting be adjourned for six months with this object. 
This question of the arrears is a very serious one. It is a matter which has come 
before the Council over and over again. I have said so much about it that I am 
almost ashamed to speak of it. The only way, as it appears to me, to meet it is 
this — that we adjourn for six months, and that on that day a list of those Members 
in arrears be read to the Meeting. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. J. J. Gazdae. — second that resolution. 

Chaiekcan. — The only addition to it that I would propose is, that in the meantimo 
the Members whose subscriptions are in arrear be written to, and the purpoi't of this 
motion communicated to them. That this Meeting be adjcui-ned for six months, 
in order to consider the question of the arrears due to the Society, and that a letter 
be written to those Members whose subscriptions are now in arrear, informing them 
of this resolution, and that their names will be submitted to the next meeting.” 

The resolution was carried unamimously. 

Colonel Sykes proposed, and General South seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 


BEPOET OF THE COUNCIL, 

1868-1869. 

L The Council of the East India Association deeply regret that the serious illn^ 
of Captain Barber, the Secretary, prevented the Annual Meeting being held last month, 
as provided by the Eules of the Institution. 

2. Since the Annual Meeting on the 18th of July, 1868, 22 Life Members and 214 
Ordinary Members have been elected, and tlie number removed by death and resigna- 
tion during the same period has been 21, leaving on the books at the present time 
86 Life Members and 744 Ordinary Members. 

3. The Accounts for the past year have been audited in accordance with Article 19 
of the Buies, and are submitted herewith. The Council regret that the arrears of 
subscription for the present year are considerable, and they would urge upon Members 
to adopt measures for early payment of the same. It is hoped that the request of the 
Council that Members will instruct their bankers or agents to pay subscriptions as 
they become duej will prevent an accumulation of arrears in future. 

4. During the past Session the following Meetings of the Association have been 
held :~ 

1868. 

October 29th, — A Paper was imd by Mr. Dadabhai Kaoeoji, on 
“THE DUTIES OE LOCAL INDIAN ASSOCIATIONS.” 
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November 4th. — A Deputation from the Council waited upon the Earl of Mato, prior 
to his leaving for India, to urge upon his Lordship the importance of Irrigation 
Works in India, and to express a hope that the Government would assist the same 
in accordance with the theme of the Memorial then presented. 

December 8th. — Meeting held to enable Mr. W. Tayleb to bring forward a resolu- 
. .... .1-. that a Deputation should wait on the Sbcretart op State with a 
'd ■ subject of Irrigation Works in India. 

December D *’ waited upon the Duke of Argyll, at the India Oifice, to 

present a 'I • subject of Irrigation Works in India. 


1869. 

January 12tb. — ^A Paper was read by Mr. Loom, on 
“ MATERIAL IMPROVEMENT OP INDIA.^* 


Pebmaiy 4th. — ^A Paper read by Mr. W. Bowden, jun., on 

“THE AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL CONDITION AND PROS- 
PECTS OP THE GOD A VERY DISTRICT (MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 
EAST INDIA), WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO IRRIGATION AND 
NAVIGATION WORKS.^’ 


February 18th. — ^A Paper hy the Honourable H. Stanley, on 

“ESTABLISHMENT OF A ‘ MUSAFIR-KHANEH ’ OR GUEST-HOUSE 
FOR ASIATICS IN LONDON.” 


April 7th. — ^A Paper by Major-General Sh Vincent Eyre, K.C.S.I., C.B., entitled, 

“A RETROSPECT OF THE AFFGHAN WAR, WITH REFERENCE TO 
PASSING EVENTS IN CENTRAL ASIA.” 


5. Monthly IMeetings of the Council take place. The Council recommend that the 
Secretary should he an ex-officio Member of the Council, with power to vote. It is 
also desirable that Article 19 be altered so as to provide for the appointment, at the 
Annual Meeting, of the second Auditor by the Association. 

6. The best tlianks of the Association are due to the gentlemen who have furnislied 


papers to the Association. , 

7. The cost of publishing the Journal has been greatly reduced, and it is hoped 
tlTat its present circulation has proved satisftietory. It has, no doubt, been extremely 
useful, and its continuance appears to the Council to be absolutely necessary. 

8. The subject of extending the Association to Ceylon has been brouglit under 

the notice of the Council, and has had their serious consideration. Considerable 
diversity of opinion exists as to the policy of adopting the suggestion, and the Council 
deem it best to leave it to the Annual Meeting to decide thereupon, without recording 
any recommendation upon the subject. , 

9. The experience of the past assures the Council that the Association is well 

adapted for the purpose for which it was established, and they look forward to tlie 
future with considerable hope. Their best thanks are due to Mr. Dadabhai Naoruji 
for his able advocacy and assistance during his present stay in India ; they have re- 
ceived from him the most satisfactory reports, and upon his return they anticipate a 
large accession of strei^gth to the Institution. i. .4. 4. 

10. The Council congratulate the Association upon the success ot its eltorts 

srenerally, and more especially as regiirds tlie results ot the Petition to the bccretaiy 
of State for India, for throwing open tiie Civil Service to the Natives of India, nine 
Scholarships having been granted by Goverumeut. . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

11. At the present Annual IVIeeting, the President of the Association, Vice- 
Chairman, and Auditor, will have to be elected. 


V 
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12. General Scott having resigned his seat at the Gonncil, consequent upon his 
residino* so far from London, and Mr. Ooleinan being in India, the Council recoinmentl 
the appointment of Oapt. W. 0. Palmer, late Madras Army, and Dr. T. Goldstilckor to 
fill these vacancies. 


General Abstract of the Accounts of tlie East India Association, 
from 1st July, 1868, to 30tli April, 1869. 


Expenditure. 

£> s. d/’ 

Paid Secretary and Clerks .. 275 17 0 

Eent 120 0 0 

Office Furniture 4 14 

Paid for Journal 85 3 0 

Paid for Stationery .. .. 7 3 2 

Paid for Freights, Postage, &o. 76 11 6 

Loss hy Exchange 9 9 8 

Balance in hand 385 19 10 


964 5 6 


Eeceipts. 

£ s. d. 

Balance of Account, 30th June 232 11 6 

Annual Subscriptions, 1867,1 a a 
1868, and 1869 .. .. / 0 0 

1 6 Life Subscriptions .. ..160 0 0 

Donations 190 4 0 

Part of Expenses incurred ini 
Presentation of Address to > 35 10 0 
Sir Bartle Frere , . j 


9G4 5 6 


Pbagwbb Bhimjbe, I H Babbeb, 

P, P. Gordon, f Sooretary^ East India Association, 


MEETIISTG, WEDNESDAY, JULY 7, 1869. 

W. TAYLEE, Esq., in the Chaib. 

Captain Palmer read the following Paper, communicated hy Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji : — 

Indian Givil Service Glatise in the G overnor^Oe^ieral of India Bill, 

The Duke of Argyll has moved for the second reading of the Governor-General of 
India Bill. Tiie manner in which it has been generally received by the House 
of Lords and the press, makes me feel that the clause relating to the admission of 
natives into the Covenanted Civil Service will pass as proposed, and I venture to 
make a few remarks. It is desii-ahhi, in the first place, to know bow the natives hcrO' 
have regarded the clause. Generally there is a feeling of thankfulness for wiiat is 
proposed to he done, as a step in the riglit direction ; hut the feeling of satisfaction at 
the clause as it stands is evidently incomplete. I give extracts from the native papers 
I have seen, and I think they fairly represent the general opinion and feeling. 

The ‘Native Opinion’ (an Anglo- Marathi paper), of the 11 Ih inst., dislikes the 
difiTeronco in tlie mode of admission for the Eiu’opeans and natives, and says: — 
“Natives of India wish not to slirink from a fair competition. And they certainly 
will not like to he admitted into tlie service on any terms which would mark them as 
an inferior class of men. . . . We should stick to the prayer for competition in India.” 
It concludes — “ We admit indeed tliat even this, being a concession to the demands of 
justice and faiimess, is a step in advance, and as such we receive it with thanks, hut it 
would be admitted on all hands that it is far too small in proportion to the large promises 
and grand occasion. It ought, however, to show to our countrymen that the ‘instinct’ 
of the English nation is sound at bottom, and will not long femain deaf to the calls of 
duty, however sti’ong and natural the temptations to the contrary. We need only be 
true to ourselves.” 

The ‘ Induprakash ’ (also an Anglo-Marathi paper), of the 12th iust., after con- 
gratulating on the result that the statesmen and people of England admit the right of 
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natives to til c Covenanted Civil .*■ ’’ ■ ^ ‘ • this Association for contributing 

“ in no small degree ” to bringing • -tion— and thinking that the people 

of India will feel grateful Ibr the generous manner in which their chiiius have been 
acknoNvledged— asks: ‘‘ IVhat guarantee is there that the provision in the proposed 
Bill will not prove as much or nearly as much a dead letter as the provision in tlio 
Act of 1833 The Duke of Argyll ridicules the idea of providing annually 

nine scholarships for a nation of 180,000,000 souls, and it must he presumed therefore 
that, according to His Grace’s idea, many more than that number of the natives of 
India ought to get admission into the Covenanted Civil Service every year. Is tliis 
expectation of his likely to be realized by the mere permissive clause in the Bill for 
the appointment of the natives of India ? .... There is the greatest ground to fear 
that the present provision will be nearly as much a dead letter as its i^redecessor.” 
It also urges the objection, that “ the natives would not relish the idea of having it 
regarded that they have gained admission into the service by favour, not by test of 
merit. ... It would bo a matter of tin ^ \ ‘ ^ ” ht to us to see these fears 

falsified.’’ It concludes with a hope that ■ , • . clause would be inserted in 

the House of Commons. 

The ‘ Eastgoflar ’ (a Guzarati paper), of the lltli instant, heads its leader, “A Eay 
of Hope in the Slough of Disappointment ” After ■ • countrymen on 

the favourable tendency in Parliament towards i , ■ Lord Lyveden 

correctly expressed the sentiment of the Indian public, that the natives ’would not be 
satisfied with the clause. It objects to difl’erent modes of admission, as tending to lower 
tlic position of the native ; fears, from past experience, that the clause will be a dead 
letter, citing the instance of the disappointment with regard to the Dispatch of Bir 
Stafford Northcote for the appointment of natives to higher jjosts in the Dneovonanted 
Service, and thinks the ray of hope does not penetrate far enough, and that in the list 
given by the Duke of Argyll himself of unfulfilled pledges, this clause will he an 
addition. It considers the step, however, as a good beginning, and trusts that His Grace 
will carry it out to a successful operation. 

The ‘ Hindoo Patriot/ of Ctilcntta, on the occasion of the introduction of the bill 
last year, said that the dictum laid down by Sir S. Northcote, that the competitive 
system which was good for Europeans was not good for natives was fallacious, and 
thought tliat the measure might benefit mdividual natives, but it could not raise the 
status of the nation. 

The ‘Mitrodaya’ ^an Anglo-Marathi paper), of 11th instant, regards the present 
measure as a partial remedy, and thinks that the Duke’s remarks on the inadequacy 
and farce of nine scholarsliips as a fulfilment of the pledges or obligations will hold 
good for all measures yet proposed. 

The ‘ Hindu Eeformor ’ (another Anglo-Marathi paper), of 15th inst., thinks the 
debate ‘‘evinces a struggling mixture of liberalism and narrowness, of generous 
impulses and selfish instincts, and of a resolution to do duty joined to a half-hearted- 
ness.” After stating tliat the Duke of Argyll seeming resolved to wipe off tlie blame 
of breaking pledges, and despising the ‘ 1 expedient of nine scholarships 

HSfTr 180 millions of people, would lead . ■ he would enact that a certain 

percentage of the yearly vacancies shall be hestowetl on the natives of India, c(jmpluins 
“there was nothing of tlie kind propnsod^ — much less enacted,” and says, “ if the 
noble Duke is truly anxious to make amends for ])ast evasions, no better way could 
present itself than extending the fir&t examination to India.” It also urges that an 
inequality would arise between the selection service of the natives, and the open 
competition service of the Europeans. 

It will be observed from these extracts that the chief cause of anxiety among the 
natives is the fear that the clause of 1S6D may share the fate of that of 1833 and of 
the Eoyal Proclamation. I do not suppose uiiyhody would he disposed to blame the 
natives for this susj)iciousness, ■ -■ their fears are based upon past expe- 
rience. Even leaving the old ; ^ ' ■ alone, there is unfortunately later, or 

rather present, expcriwice of a similar disappointment in another service. In the Public 
Works Departimmt d-. < :._-i"e rv ■ n 'i t"- the natives to a certain extent. In 

this service, of all ot;.- ‘.'jV:.-.- :i ■.■■■!.>■■'• ‘-s ■; most eligible. They are exhorted 

by His Excellency the Governor ef Bombay, in bis late Convocation Speech, to emu- 
late their forefathers, who have left no ordinary mouuinents of their engineering 
talmd, and Avork. In this service they have special advantages of knowing the habits 
and language of the people, and there is no fear of undue political power being given 
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to them. It is, in fact, the least political of all services. I have not had time enough 
to make Ml inqtiiries as to the extent to which the rules of the Public Works Depart- 
ment with regard to natives have been honestly carried out ; but as two letters in 
‘ Times of India,' of February 19, 1869, and ‘ Plindoo Patriot," of February 22, 1869, 
have, as far as I am aware, remained uncontradicted, we shall not be far from being safe 
in concluding that the rules about natives are not fahly carried'out in this service. In 
the Bombay Presidency there are only two natives in the first division, while there 
are 102 Europeans. There are none in Bengal, Korth-West Provinces, and minor 
administrations, and one in Punjaub, according to the two letters. In connection 
with the subject of irrigation, the Indian Government several times complained for 
the want of sufficient engineers, and allowed works, upon which the life and death of 
millions depended, to be unduly delayed, when, by proper arrangements and encou- 
ragement to natives in this country, they could have obtained any number of hands. 

Such unfortunate experience naturally makes the people of this country suspicious 
of the good faith of Government; and when they know that the interests of the Civil 
Service are far more important, they despair of the new clause being honestly carried 
out, unless specific obligatory rules are made for the purpose. 

Again, let us see the clause itself. It is not as clear and explicit in its scope as 
the speeches lead us to expect. As it stands, it means about this :-^Tlie Governor- 
General, in his resolution of 13th September, 1868, says, the law reserves the higher 
appointments for the Civil Service in the Kegulation Provinces. The present clause 
comes in and says, let the law not restrain him hereafter from making any appoint- 
ments of nativcvS. And that is all. There is nothing explicit whatever to show what 
the natives may expect from the clause. If the Governor-General be inclined, he may 
just make an appointment or two, or a few more even, now and tlien, and there may be 
an end of the matter as disappointing as ever. The clause by itself, in its present 
wording, does not appear to the natives worth much, unless carried oufc in the spirit 
of the speech of the Duke of Argyll, as to what should be due to 180,000,000 souls. I 
do not know whether the return promised by Sir S. Korthcote on the second reading 
of the Governor-General of India Bill, on 16th June last year, of the papers relating 
to the appointment of natives, has been made or not yet. Sir S. Northcote has ihero 
said, “ There were papers relating to the appointment of natives which it was desirable 
the House should he in possession of before passing the Bill. He would take care that 
they should be laid on the table." When this return is made, we shall be in a position 
to know the history of the . ■ *' the spirit in which it was conceived and 

determined. It is evident, . ' , something definite is laid down in the 

rules to be made hereafter, as to the scope and mode of operation of the clause, 
the '* ■ ’ ; ' ■ ■ 1 it as a boon of very doubtful value. 

N ■ ■ . 3asons for the doubts of the natives with regard to the 

pre;- . . ! _ ^ have reliance upon the distinct avowal of the Dnlre 

of Argyll, in reply to the question whether the danse would be a dead letter, that 
such would not be the case ; ” and as I believe it is intended to provide for annual 
returns to he made to Parliament of the number of appointments made every year, 
the Home authorities and the English and Indian public will have the opportunity oP 
preventing this just concession becoming a mockery and delusion. 

We ought also not pass judgment till the rules by which the admission is to be 
reg-ulated are made. All will depend upon these rules, whether the clause is likely 
to be a sham and disappointment or a reality. 

I venture to make a suggestion here with regard to these rules. I think, taking all 
the pros and cons for competition versus selection, the plan hit for the Government of 
India scholarships, lately established, will he the best for the purpose of this clatiso 
also. It may be arranged that nine appointments be made every year of natives to 
the Covenanted Civil Service, on the same principle as that adopted for the scholar- 
ships, except that the qualifications of the appointment out of the University men 
he raised from “little-go^' to the highest, or one of the M.A.s of the year, with a 
further provision that the appointment will depend not only upon the highest rank 
but also^ upon satisfactory testimony for general character^aud physical energy and 
constitution. 

By adopting for the clause the principle and provisions of the Government of India 
scholarships, parties of all views will have reason to be satisfied, and a fair com- 
promise will be effected. The Competition-party will have their three best University 
men ; the Selection-party will have their remaining six men selected by Government 
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fl*om the higher classes of society and from meritorions officials who have already done 
good service to the State. All nine being drawn from over all India, there will be 
fair representation and varied experience. The noble Duke’s own opinion is, “I believe 

that by -j--*-.. - - ^ minations conducted at Calcutta, or even by pure selection, 

it will b *■■ ■ ; ■ for the Indian Government to secure able, excellent, and 

efiScient administWors."*’ Now, by adopting the above plan, both ways will be well 
combined. 

"With the number nine for the annual appointments the natives, I think, ought 
to be satisfied ; for in a service which requires recruiting by about sixty persons every 
year, and in which it is necessary that the majority should be English, a proportion of 
about one-sixth will not be an unreasonable commencement. Of course, if a reasonably 
larger number than nine aro appointed every year, the greater will be the satisfaction 
of the natives. 

It is urged that natives would not feel themselves in the same position as Euro- 
peans who come out after a competitive examination. I admit that there is much 
force in this objection, but I do not think that there is at present sufficient reason 
for such fear. The natives have distinctly and boldly declared that they ask for No 
favo'tir, that they are ready to stand any ordeal liko their English competitors, whether 
intellectual, moral, or physical ; and for that reason they ask to be allowed to enter the 
service through competition only. The authorities as distinctly and readily admit 
that justice is due to the natives, that former pledges had not been fulfilled, and that 
they are ready to admit the natives to a “ fair share in the administration of their 
own country, which their education and ability would enable them to fulfil, and 
therefore entitle them to possess.” But they say, in their opinion the plan of compe- 
tition alone is not the best. They have their own opinions ; and, in accordance with 
them, they propose the present plan. They do not on any occasion assert that they pro- 
pose any plan, or this plan, to favour the natives. They think that by their plan tliey 
Avill get the best men for the service. The responsibility being theirs, it is reasonable 
that if they feel convinced, whether rightly or wrongly, that their plan is the best, it 
must have a fair trial. Again, natives, after admission into the Covenanted Service, 
will enjoy all the rights and privileges of the service on perfect equality with the 
English servants — there being not the slightest hint to the contrary in the noble 
Duke’s declarations, except ineligibility to gri>at administrative offices” (Governor- 
ships I suppose). There is therefore no reasonable ground to suppose that the natives 
will feel any inferiority of position. As to the treatment of the native by his Euro- 
pean colleagues, it will generally depend upon his own real merits, and education and 
manners. I think that natives of real merit are treated by Europeans not only with 
respect, but in many instances even with esteem. 

Moreover, if every native admitted into the Covenanted Serw" 1 ‘ t ‘ 

visit England for a year or two, all difference of feeling will be 
it very important to make it a necessary cond*” ' r- 1 for a year at least, 
on an aj^pointment being made. Having b( ' '■ i “ ‘ ■ » and knowing alp 

the result of the visits of others, I urge very ■ ; ; ■ * . ; of this provision in 

ICfie rules to be made. ^ , . . . _ _ , 

"With regard to the University men, it mfiy be provided that their visit to England 
should be devoted to the special studies of law, political economy, &c,, &c., required for 
the “further examinations,” and that they should also, with the selected English 
candidates of the time, submit to these “ further examinations.” 

Upon the whole, therefore, though I am one of the Competition-party, I think 
there is every reason to be thankful on tlie part of the natives lor the new clause, if 
their only fear, that it may be allowed to remain a dead letter prove groundless, as I 
think it would, from the assurance His Grace himself has given and if no new dis- 
tinctions are introduced between the English and native servants. We must also 

■ ; 77 *. r; ■ 1 ■ ! ises that cannot be fulfilled. 

he relied upon by the natives. 

The fear that the •clause may prove a sham is not so mueli a reflection upon the 
honesty of the Governors ^ this country, as that as long as an obligatory emmtmeiit 
is not made, the pressure brought to bear upon them by interested sections is oiten 
too great for them to resist. "Whiit with the pressure of such interests and the obstacles 
likely to be thrown by subordinate officials, the Secretary of State and the Indian and 
local Governments will have to exercise much determination before the jiromise of 
this clause will obtain a faithful performance. 
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The expression in the Duke of Argyll's speecli has startled the natives very much 
here. 'With, regard to the nine scholarships, his Lordship says, “ They have not been 
finally sanctioned at home,” and the natives are afraid whether this means that there 
is any chj^nce of their falling through. I trust His Grace does not mean so; for in 
another part of his speech he says that the details are uudnr consideration. The 
Viceroy tells us tliat it was at the suggestimi of the (late) 'Secretary of State that 
this scheme of scholarships was initiated, and that with the modifications he (the 
Viceroy) had to suggest, he had only to ask the Secretaiy of State to make early 
arrangements in England with educational bodies. In reply to a question from Sir 
S. North cote, Mr. G. Dufi said that the first of the scholarships had been already 
gained by a young native of Assam, who was then expected to arrive in England “ in 
a few days.’' The Viceroy has published to all India the actual establishment of the 
scholarships, and selections have been already made. I trust that the expression 
^‘not finally sanctioned at home,” does not imply any chance of rejection, or this 
would place before the natives a very unfavourable example of the Government mode 
of business, lead them to regard it as another instance of trifling with their interests, 
and shake their confidenc every rudely. These scholarships have been looked upon 
very favourably by the natives, and if, after all the hope raised by them, they are not 
sanctioned, the disappointment will be felt very keenly. 

It will be remembered that the additional prayer for these scholarships was pro- 
posed in our memorial by Sir H. Edwards (a great friend of the natives, and whose 
deatli is a cause of sincere grief), not so mxxch or only for tlie purpose of enabling 
young natives to compete for the Civil Service, as to aid the natives to ‘h'eturu in 
various professions in India, and where by degrees they would form an enlightened 
and unprejudiced class, exercising a great and beneficial influence on native society, 
and constituting a link between the masses of the people and their rulers.” 

Sh Herbert, at the end of his speech, appealing to the English people, said, 
“■Will you not endeavour to correct their national errors, tlieh* national evils, and 
will you not hold out to them the right hand of goodwill and friendship ; and, having 
equipped them with all the knowledge which you possess yourselves, send them back 
with a God-speed to their own country, to be the pioneers of our civilization and 
progress ? ” 

The correspondence of the Governor-General also lays down in the Resolution 
No. 360 very clearly the object of those scholarships, as (in the 1st paragraph) “ of 
encouraging natives of India to resort more freely to England for the purpose of per- 
fecting their education, and of studying for the various learned professions, or for the 
civil and other services in this country ; ” and (in the 6th paragraph) “notoidy to 
afford to the students facilities for obtaining a University degree, and for passing the 
competitive examination for admission into the Indian Civil Service, but also to enable 
them to pursue tlie study of the law, or medicine, or civil engineering, and otherwise 
to prepare themselves for the exercise of a liberal profession.” 

It will be seen that the object of those scholarships is a special and a very impor- 
tant one, and having but little or no connection with the present clause for the Civil 
Service. I earnestly trust that they will not he given up. ^ 

When our deputation waited on Sir Stafford Nortlicote he had said that both of 
our jaayers were important, and should bo judiciously combined. It is evident that 
scholarsliii)S, on the one hand, and in proposing the clause in the 
• ■ ' - of India Bill, on the other, he has endeavoured, according to liis 

own views, to fulfil in good faith his promise to our deputation ; for I trust and bolievo, 
from his declarations at different times, that ho meant the clause proposed by him to 
bo a provision for the systematic, and not chance, introduction of the natives ‘‘into 
important positions in the service,” and “ to educate them to govern themselves and 
their own affairs and the natives will always feel gratefully towards him, as to the 
Duke of Argyll, for taking up his proposals. I hope this i)iiper will be the 0].)por- 
■ tunity of an expression of the views of the members of our Association on the merits of 
the proposed measure. 

I couclude this paper with sincere thankfulness for the^ justice clone, though in a 
way different from that proposed by us, and without any misgivings about the opera- 
tion of the clause; for I think we have snlficieut reasons to believe that the Duke of 
Argyll and the Earl of Mayo arc not the persons to trifle with such important matters. 
I am sure that the faithful performance of this clause will go far to strengthen the 

* ‘ Sii’ S. NortlicoteV speech/ 5tli May, 1868. 
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liritisli rule than any otlier single cause ; for the influence of the educated and tlihik- 
ing portion is increasing daily among their countrymen, and the sincere loy‘'hy 
these leaders of the masses, together witli making the great of tlie past to understand 
and take an interest in the English rule, will be the best guarantee for the stability 
of-'’ “ 

I ■ ! ■ ■ ■ have suggested to me a plan which they consider preferable 

to ^ . . It is to send to England every matriculated native who may 

express his desire to go wdthin a year of his matriculation, and w'ho may he recom- 
mended by his masters or professors as preauising ami of good character, at the expense 
of the State, and under the control of the Secretary of State for India, for his good 
conduct and a];)plicatiou to study. H(i must bind himself to i)re])are and eoinpeto for 
any one of the ditferent Indian Public Services. The maximum number every year to 
be 200 or 300, and the age not to exceed seventeen. These yuntlis to be distributed 
among tlie different superior colleges, or to have a special college established fur them. 
The first mode appears preferable. 

As a commencement, a plan like the above seems to have several advantages, and 
there can he no objection to its cost. 

Should it be found that a larger number of natives succeeded every year in the 
comi)ctition than might be considered politic to admit in the Ooveminted Services, 
the extra number might be made entitled to admission into the Uncovenanted Services 
at certain gmdes. 

DADzVBHAI ETAOROJI. 

Bombay, IWi April , 1869. 

Mr. Wadya. — I do not see why the system of selection shoidd he adoptetl at all. 
We have sitting on tlio Legislative Councils at Calcutta, at Bomliay, and at Madras, 
some two or three Native Members who are selected by the Governors; and, ^ls far as 
I have seen, I think they are selected from tlie highest class— tliat is to say, highest 
class in point of wealth — but with respect to their intellectual powers, I am afraid 
they cannot he called the very higiiest. (Hear, hear. ) They sit in the Legislative 
Councils, they give their silent votes— they are very seldom heard to speak — they very 
seldom take an active part in the administration of the Legislative Councils, and 
yet the English Government professes to give the natives of India sonic^ voice in their 
own local Legislative Councils. I do not see liow the system of seloetion can work 
advantageously, for tlie Governors, in selecting members to sit on the Councils, would 
he guided generally by favour and partiality, and they would select members from a 
class having some influence from their position as a wealthy class, and who would not 
necessarily be l)y any means fit persons to he entrusted with the duty of Government. 
I do not see why natives should not stand the same test as Englishmen— let them 
fight on equal terms— let them be examined in India itself— let them have no eonci.-s- 
sions made to them at all — let them stand as severe a test as the Eiiglisli candiilates 
do here ; and if, having stood that test, the natives have shown tlicmselves fit to be 
admitted into the Civil Service, let them have a fair chance of admission into it. 
-^xider the system of selection, only a small iiumhcr of natives receive these appoint- 
ments, and it rests in the discretion of the Governor-General himself how many 
candidates are to ho admitted. If we adopt the competitive system of examinations, 
India may have a better chance of introducing more native civil servants into its 
employment. I do not see why more natives should not bo admitted, especially when 
they are qualified men. Upon the whole, I think the system of selection is by no 
means a fair system for India. I think that the natives should Ije allowed to undergo 
examinations in India itself, and if the Government sees they are qualified by their 
intellectual attainments, let them by all means he admitted into the Civil feer\ice. 
For my part, I would oppose the system of selection entirely. 

Colonel Sykes.— I do not think Mr. Dadubhai Naoroji is doing justice to his own 
views by throwing doubts ui)oii the honesty of purpose of the clause in the Act of 
Parliament or upon the real desire of the Government to introduce natives into the 
Civil Service in India. We have already had experience that, quite independently of 
any Bill now before the l^ouses of Parliament, natives ot India can eiitci the service 
on their own merits alone by the competitive jirocess. We have now^ here in London 

r ' j • -Li ^vlio liave stood the brunt of competitive examination witii English 

' ■ . ■ . ve succeeded— two of them having taken very high places indeed 

in tliat competitive examination. There cannot be any doubt tliereforc about the hund 
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fide intention of ilie Government to really i^romote natives who prove themselves com- 
petent by this competitive process for employment in the Civil Service in India. 
What does it matter whether natives have this purpose and intention repeated in any 
Act of Parliament or not ? But what does the Act do ? I have been talking with those 
native gentlemen who have come over here, and I find that they have done so entirely 
at their own expense. It is a very serious drag upon native families in India, many 
of whom are not in a position to bear such an expense as 200/. or 300/. a-year for the 
maintenance of a son in England, running the chance of his not succeeding after all. 
And wlmt does the Government propose by these scholarships? That at all events 
nine distinguished natives who have passed certain examinations in India, shall have 
the means, independently of tlieir family contribution, of coming under the competitive 
process in this country. Under these circumstances, I think it is not politic for Mr. 
Badabhai Naoroji to throw his weight into the .scale of doubt, as to the purpose and 
intention of the Government to facilitate the introduction of natives into the Civil 
Service of India. But again, there is another complaint made by Mr. Badabhai Naoroji 
in his paper, that the natives of India are not at once put into high places. But in 

the case of "" who goes out, what is his position in India when he 

arrives? II ■ . ' iself at the bottom of the scale. Those native gentle- 

men who arc now going out will be put at the bottom of the scale also. The European 
gentleman has to rise gradually according to his capacity, his merit, his talent for 
business, and according to the appreciation of his zeal by the anthorities ; and the 
native would he put precisely in the same position. He cannot expect that he should 
jump up half-a-dozen steps in the scale before he had given proof of his capacity and 
his zeal. Every one who goes out to India in order to enter into the Civil Service 
there, must enter at the bottom and must rise in it ; and i^ ■ ■ ” "“hether native 

or Eiuopean, does not manifest zeal, and does not show . . . not deserve 

to rise, and does not rise. Natives will stand precisely on me same footing with 
Europeans, and they will have the same prospects. With regard to the other question 
of competitive examination in India, I have mixed a good deal with the natives 
during my lifetime in India, and I know something of their feelings and habits of 
thouglit, and I do not hesitate to say that no native of India whatever would be com- 
petent to perfonn the duties of a civil servant in high office in India, unless he had 
been in England. The man who comes from I ' T ■■ remains here two 

or three years, returns to India with a totally ■ \ i mind — his views 

become more enlarged, and liis ideas on social and political matters become more 
comprehensive than they could be by his remaining in India — caste and superstitions 
and prejudices stand m the way. I have always said that natives cannot hope to 
attain distinction as public servants in India, unless they come over to this country 

and qualify themselves for such service by t’ * ' * eir views, which they 

necessarily acquire by their observations of ' ' . ( . , these circumstances, 

I thinlc the proposal of these scholarships is one calculated to confer great benefit 
upon the natives, enabling a certain number of natives annually to come to England, 

without expense to themselves, 1 • -'t otherwise he able to come 

at all, and to undergo here a ■ ■ ^ to qualify tlmm for offiGT" 

A young man might have obtained the degree of Master of Arts in one of the 
Universities in India, and yet he unfitted as an effective functionary of the Civil 
Service. The Government, therefore, deserve great credit, in my opinion, for the coui’se 
they have taken, and I have not a doubt of the honesty of their purpose in the matter. 
As far as the Buke of Argyll is concerned, his views are liberal and just; and as 
fai' as regards Lord Lyveden, we all know what his views on the subject are. It is, 
however, pointed at as a grievance, that natives are not allowed to enter the Public 
Works department in India. What is the Public Works department, and what are 
the necessary qualifications of an officer of that department? He must have a 
knowledge of machinery, a knowledge of construction, a knowledge of mathematical 
formula, of machinery in motion, and a personal acquaintance with the mode of 
constructing great works, which cannot be obtained in India. •Not ten in a thousand 
educated natives of India can possibly obtain that knowledge; but by coming to 
England, where they have the opportunity of going to oui- great public manufactories, 
and seeing how the work is clone there by the aid of machinery and by the working 
out of mathematical formula, they become competent to construct bridges or canals 
or buildings- upon sound principles, and acquire a practical knowledge upon all sucb 
matters, which they could not possibly acquire in India. Natives have no right to 
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expect to be appointed to any office connected with the Public Works department of 

India, unless in the inferior grades. They cannot acquir , ■ *'• necessary 

in India. But, on the whole, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has ■ ■ 'to express 

these opinions, and to quote also the opinions of the native ; ■ ■ . . ■ ’ :iuite right 

that they should be considered by this Association, and that due attention should bo 
paid to them, and due weight given to them. 

Mr. J. J. Gazdar.— W ith regard to the point brought forward by the honourable 
member as being an advantage in the proposed plan of scholarships, namely, that the 
candidates, by being brouglit over to England, would acquire English habits of 
thought, and those English views which association with Englishmen would produce, 
I think the plan once brought ftjrward in this Association, and which was fully 
discussed at that time, would answer that purpose, while it would be free from the 
objection to which the plan referred to in Mr. Dadabhai Naort^fs paper seems to me 
to be open. The plan to which I refer was, that there should 1 '* ' ■ ’i'- * 

competitive examination held in each Presidency, that the , . i . 

should then come over to England, and that the subsequent examinations should 
be passed in England ; the candidate thereby reaping all the benefits which a 
residence in this country would give him. It seems to me that that plan is much 
preferable to the measure now brought forward. The Dulce of Argyll, in intro- 
ducing the second reading of this Bill, said, that the two chief grievances were, ffist, 
that the natives were disinclined to come over to England, and try the chance of 
passing an examination, which more than any other depends upon chance ; and the 
second grievance was, that the standard of marks for Oriental classical languages was 
by no means the same as for the European classical languages. I believe the first 

■ — ^ met by holding these preliminary competitive examinations in India, 

i . ; the candidates to come over to England on the assurance of their 

i ^ ■ servants if they passed the subsequent examination in England : and 

I do not know that they would ever fail in passing it. The other grievance can be 
met by representing to the Civil Service Commissioners the injustice of giving for lan- 
guages, the acquisition of which is extremely difficult, a difTerent standard of marks. 
I do not know what machinery the Government might employ in the way of bringing 
the Civil Service Commissioners to a sense of justice ; but I do not think it would bo 
so difficult as to make it impossible. I believe the principle involved in this measure 
will be found in the end to be a mischievous principle. I am very far from making any 
imputation on the Government. I give them credit for the highest motives, and parti- 
cularly the present Secretary of State for India. I believe, from expressions uttered 
by him in the House of Lords, he has the most liberal views with regard to the 
government of India. But, at the same time, I believe that there are dangers to be 
anticipated from this measure — dangers which are calculated to stand in the way of 
the employment and the advancement of natives in the Civil Service of India. Sup- 
posing this measure to he carried out ; supposing you give the Governor-General of 
India power to select from native gentlemen of intelligence, men to hold those high 
offices in the State, you directly bring into existence a class of office-seekers, and that 
*.^J^always a danger in every country. You will always find that that class becomes 
either dangerous or contemptible. If the Government give appointments to those 
men, they become degrading allies of the Government; if they do not give them 
appointments, they will become blatant demagogues ; and under such a system, public 
life in India will have a slur cast upon it. Even men of the highest motives will be 
suspected men ; men taking an interest in public questions will be suspected by others 
of taking an interest in public aftairs merely to serve their private ends. Then again, 
a measure like this is fmught with injustice to English competitors. _ I have seen in 
my college life here several of my friends trying to pass the Civil Service examination 
in England ; and I know how much trouble they have to take, how much persever- 
ance they have to apply, in order to become successful in their competition ; and I say 
that to introduce native gentlemen withe ' ■ ’■ ‘1 h ‘d which English gentle- 
men pass here, would bo an injustice to : '■ = ■ * . On the other hand, it 

would be a humiliation to the natives if ■ ' ■ • ■ favour from the Govern- 

ment in cases where Englfshmen gain it on account of their merit alone. To make 
any distinction between English and native civil servants would, in the long run, 
prove detrimental to both, and would create a discord where there should be harmony. 
On these grounds, I hope when this measure comes before the House of Commons 
(which will perhaps come before it when, as the Secretary of State said, the atmo- 
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spliere of tins cotintiy will make lionoiirablo members foel more in sympatliy with 
their native countrymen) it will be rejected, and, if not rejected, instead of fearing 
that it will become a dead letter, I hope it will become a dead letter, because the 
natives of India will prove themselves 'wortliy of Imperial justice only by repudiating 
Imperial favour. 

Chairman. — I think in such a very small meeting as this, wo can hardly do justice 
to this interesting and valuable paper, dealing as it does with one of tlio most 
important questions that ever presented itself to the natives of India or to the English 
nation. The proposed measure is in reality the inauguratiou of an entirely new 
system. It is the hrstfruits of the agitation of many years, and as far as tlie Govern- 
ment is concerned, I think wo may fairly say, looking upon it as the mere tirstfruits, 
it is not illihoral. I fully concur with Colonel Sykes in saying that I do not think that 
it was quite wise or quite gracious in Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji to express any feeling of 
distrust ill the promises of the Government on this matter in laying this paper before 
us ; because I really do think, if ever there was an indication of sincere and honest 
purpose, it is to bo found in tiiose concessions which have been made. I did not quite 
follow Colonel Sykes when be referred to an objection taken by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
that the natives were not allowed to jump up to the higher offices at once. I do not 
think Dadabhai Naorojfs remarks go exactly to that extent. No doubt it is quite 
right that, whether native or English, a man should enter at the bottom of the scale, 
and gradually rise. It appears to me that the real question cannot he properly dis- 
cussed in such a small assembly as this. The question is a question of principle ; and 
I honour the natives for the feeling which they have shown, that they do not wish 
to accept as a favour what tlicy consider to he a right. We have admitted that it is a 
right. We have admitted that natives of India are eligible to the Civil Service. We 
have ourselves cast down those harriers which, for very good political reasons, formerly 
debarred them from entering that service, and we liave admitted their right to enter 
the service if they show themselves to be possessed of the requisite qualifications. 
The only important question raised by the paper is, Shall that admission into the ser- 
vice be accepted by them as a matter of favour dependent on the caprice or will of the 
Government of the time, or shall it be attained by them through their own exertions 
and merits, on fair competition with their Englisli fellow-subjects ? and now it a]>pears 
to me that those natives who decline the one and claim the other are occupying a 
position which does them great credit. Whether that sentiment will bo rospoudeil 
to throughout India may be a matter on which I think an expression of opinion of 
the whole native community should he, by some means or other, invited. There can 
bo no doubt of the intellectual ability of the natives. If we look back to the past 
history of India, we see it was the conscientious feeling of the dominant race that all 
the high appointments in the civil administration should he retained excluBively in 
the hands of the dominant race. That feeling no longer exists. Natives are now seen 
to compete (and, in the last instance, successfully) with our best English scholars. 
The political bar to tbeir admission is now api:)arently removed ; and the only question 
now is, Will they condescend to accept those apjiointments merely as a matter of favour 
and become the parasites and subservient flatterers of the Government, or will 
enter into fair and open competition witli Englishmen, and enter the service on the 
same footing ? That question involves a most important principle ; hut so small a 
meeting as tliis cannot properly discuss it, or take action upon the suggestions made 
in Dadabhai Naoroji’a paper. So that I think it might be fairly proposed that the 
discussion of this paper should be deferred to some future occasion, in the hope of 
there being then a larger attendance of members. 

Mr. Briggs. — I move that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji's paper be printed and circulated 
amongst the members, and that we adjourn the discussion till this day fortnight, by 
which time the members will have come prepared to discuss the question ; and then 
we may have the chance of having a better meeting, 

Mr. Bannarjee.— I second that. I think that would be the best plan, because we 
can hardly consider this meeting as expressing the feeling of tke Association, 

The resolution was moved and carried unanimously. 

A vote of of thanks to the OJiairman was carried inianiihously. 
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MEETIHa, WEDNESDAY, JULY 21, 1869, 

For' the farther Diseussion of Mr. Dadabpiat Naoroji’s Paper on the Indian 
Civil Service Clause in the Qovernor-Ceneral of India Bill, 

W. TAYLEK, Esq., m the Chair. 


Chairbian. — G entlemen, it will be in the recollection of those who assembled at 
OUT last meeting, which was not very numerously attended, that wo postponed this 
question for future consideration. I have no doubt, though the present assemblage 
is not particularly numerous, that the questions involved in this paper will elicit some 
interesting discussion. I would venture to point out, with tlie view of simplifying 
the discussion of the matter, that there appear to he two entirely separate questions 
submitted for our consideration in the paper. One is that connected with the pledge 
which the natives have already obtained, that they shall be allowed to compete on 
what are considered to be equal terms with Englishmen. In respect to timt it 
appears from the observations of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, that there is a general 
feeling that that which is supposed to be an equal right is not an equal right, and 
that certain facilities of time, place, and circumstance, are requisite to place the 
natives on an equal footing with Englishmen. That is a subject which it appears to 
me ought to be considered separately, and winch ought to receive very careful and 
very deliberate consideration, if this Society is to take any action in it. To what 
extent those facilities which arc claimed for the natives are reasonable, and such as 
tliis Society could ask for on their behalf, is a matter to which very careful considera- 
tion should be given. I would therefore propose, for the consideration of this 
meeting, that that question be at present set aside. Then the second question (quite 
apart from the right which has been conferred on the natives of competing with 
Englishmen on equal terms, which all appear to agree in considering a very important 
right, and one for which all are thankful) is the princiide enunciated in this paper, 
and which I think ought to elicit, and will no doubt elicit, a very interesting dis- 
cussion in this Society, that is to say, tho power given, by Clause 10 of the Governor- 
General of India Bill, to the authorities in India to appoint natives of India to offices, 
places, and appointments, without - r'-'yii Service Examination. For 

that, as far as it goes, Mr. Dadabha' ^ ' his gratitude, and says it is a 

thing to be thankful for ; but as far , ■ j ■ . »e supposed to represent pfeblic 

opinion, there is a very strong feeling that this, instead of being a thing to he thank- 
ful for, is a thing to he repudiated. Almost all the extracts from the native press set 
out in the paper of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji seem to express that feeling, and by one or 
two speakers at onr last meeting that idea was very ably and eloquently supported. 
It seems to me that as we cannot hope adequately to discuss the two questions to 
which I have referred, it will ho advisable to confine ourselves to the second one. If 
_ extracts from the native press which we have before us, and the feeling expressed 
by the native members of the Society who adtlressed us at our last meeting, ref)resent 
the opinion of the natives for whose benefit this permission has been given, X think 
it would be almost impossible for the Society to move in the matter till we had been 
able to ascertain fully the feeling of the natives of India on the subject. 

Sir G Le G. Jacob.— Having been lately suffering foom an attack of asthma, I am 
afraid I shall not be able to remain till the close of the meeting, therefoij? I rise thus 
early to offer a few opinions upon the subject. From the paper of Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroii and the discussion upon it, and the extracts from newspapers quoted in Ins 
mper ■ *■ -1-*'—' seems to me to have pervaded the native press and the 

native • ■ ■ ■ the admission into the Civil Service of those considered 

bv the Government to be worthy of it, without passing the preliminary examination. 
I have been, as all who jenow me are aware, a constant friend to the natives of India. 
Ever since my first entmiice into public life, now nearly fifty years ago, I have always 
stood up for their just rights. Consequently anything I may say ought not to be 
considered as adverse to the feelings of the Indian people, though it may reflect on 
some few of them. I have come to the opinion, from hearing Mr Dadabhai Naoroji s 
paper and the exti-acts from the native press contained in it read to me (I could not 
read it myself, being too blind), that the native society of Bombay is labouring under 
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a great delusion, that they suppose themselves to he the representatives of the whole 
mighty empire of India of nearly 200,000,000. The educated portion of the Indian 
community compared to those that are not so trained in ora* civiUzation is as one to 

ten thousand I might almost say as one to a hundred thousand ; and for these to 

profess to speak for the whole people of India, claiming for them what is only appli- 
cable to themselves, is to sacrifice the great rights of the majority to the interests and 
feelings of the minority. I hold that they have no right to set themselves up in 
opposition to that which is a boon to the people of India generally, because a few 
educated men may feel that it gives a difeent mode of aduiisbion into the Civil 
Service to that which the educated classes would prefer. There have been many 
great men in India from ancient times downwards. Without going back to Mano, 
Asoka, Yiloramaditya, or Salivahan, those who have read history know that great 
minds have arisen tliere from time to time. Never, perhaps, was there a greater man 
than the Emperor Akhar, the greatest emperor who ever reigned over India. Could 
Akhar have passed a Civil Service Examination here in London? Could Nana 
Fumawees, the celebrated minister of the Peshwa ? Could Salar Jung, the minister of 
the Nizam, of Hyderabad (to whom, more than perhaps to any other native, wo are 
indebted, if not for the safety of the Indian Empire, at all events for tlie safety of 
multitudes of lives), liave passed an examination before the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners in London ? Could the Gwalior chief himself, oiio of the first chiefs in India, 
have passed the Civil Service Examination, or could his minister, to whom wm are so 
much indebted, have passed it? Every one who has had to do with India knows that 
there have been a great many men not educated, not trained to oiir ways of civiliza- 
tion, hut of acute, subtle intellect, and of profound judgment, highly fitted for some 
of the highe-!. who could not pass our examination ; and yet here are 

a few men, b-.o.-’V-e '.iicy I: sv.;- been traiued in our ways and been educated in our 
colleges, getting up a protest against tlie boon that the British Government have 
given to the whole nation of India, forgetting the 999 out of every 1000 of their 
countrymen, who are entitled to as much consideration as themselves, and to whom 

this is a great benefit. I think in grumhlin ■ ' anifest a captious 

spirit which does injury with the thinking = ‘ ' ■ ublic. Take the 

case of some of the &st Indian statesmen. ' . l ■ ' > ; was, perhaps, 

more soldier than statesman, have passed the Civil Service Examination ? Could Sir 
Thomas Munro, or Sir John Malcolm, or Sir David Oohterlony have passed it ? Could 
Sir James Outram have passed it ? Most likely not. Look at some of the fii’st men 
to whom we are indebted for the preservation and aggrandisement of our Indian 
Empire, — men who never went through any examination for a particular class of 
service. To say that the natives of India would be, under this system, let in as it were 
by the hack door, is an absurdity. Were all those great men let in by the back door ? 
I have so much confidence in the sense and judgment of my Indian fellow-subjects, 
that I think if they will consider and ponder on the subject, they will see what an 
egregious mistake they have made in finding fault with the Government for doing 
the very best thing they could possibly have done. Pending the gradual spread and 
growth of civilization, the Government surely would be uuwise to shut out from 
higher offices of India those great men whose minds have not been moulded in our 
own forms. The Government propose to admit them, and yet a few of om* educated 
young men grumble at it. Is that the way to cause the British public to sympathize 
with them, or to induce the Government to listen to anything they may say? I 
really think this Association would lose its weight both with the Government and 
with the people of England— if it has any weight, and it may luivo a little — if it were 
to listen to idle complaints of that kind. I have given my reasons why I think them 
idle, why I consider them captious, and why I should pray my native friends to 
reconsider the crude opinions they have formed on the subject, and to welcome the 
gradual extension of the patronage of the Government to men deserving of it, who 
cannot go through our doorway or pass our examination, whilst tlie doorway is open 
to themselves to enter in the same way that any Englishman enter. If that door- 
way had been shut I could understand why they shoxdd grmnble ; but it is open — 
hundreds of men may come from India and try to pass thb Civil Service Examination 
if they like. I would pray my native friends to reconsider this; at any rate, I entreat 
this Association to take no notice of such a captious complaint. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Charles Wingeield. — I think the gentleman who has just sat down has rather 
misapprehended the scope and object of this Bill. 
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Sir G. Le G. Jacob. — do not know anything of a Bill. I was alluding to the con- 
tents of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji's paper, and the discussions thereon at the last meeting. 

Ohaieman'. — There seems to be some confusion in Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s paper 
between the clause of the Bill, which gives permission to the Governor-General to 
select natives to appointments, with the nine scholarships, which are totally distinct 
thin.7? : b^'.t th'-n.:!! l-e has mixed up the two subjects, he refers to the option given to 
the < -uvr:*: >■-( n-i-- •■i:! to select any natives without passing an examination. 

Sir G. Le G. Jacob.— All ray remarks were upon that point, to whicli, Mr. Chair- 
man, you recommended us to limit this discussion. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. — think General Jacob has rather l the 

scope and object of this Bill. It is quite clear from the Bill tha ■ . ■ ■ ten- 

tion of the Government to admit to the Civil Service natives possessing lower attain- 
ments than are required to be possessed by those who enter by the competitive system. 
It is not intended to admit a groat number of men who have not undergone so high an 
education. I have every reason to believe, from what I have been told by members 
of the Council and by the Under-Secretary of State, that the power of appointing 
young men to the lowest grades in the Civil Service would be hardly over exercised 
at all. It is not contemplated by this Bill that it should he exercised ; but what is 
contemplated by this Bill is, that the Governor-General should have the power to 
appoint natives who had rendered or were capable of rendering important service, or 
who were men of high position, and probably, generally r., 1:1";'. v.l..-. had occu- 
pied judicial positions, or who had been in the Reveinu-'s. men of 

long service and standing — to appoint them to high offices in the Civil Service, which 
at present he is debarred from doing. That has h^een the object of the framers of this 
clause ; and though it would, as it is worded, allow of young men being taken from 
anywhere, and put into the Civil Service, I do not think it was ever intended to give 
that power to the Governor-General; and if it were brought to the notice of the 
framers of the clause, I have no doubt there Avould b " 'o adding some 

restrictive provision to prevent the clause having that : ■ . ■ ■ what I gather 

as being the feeling of the native members of this Society, I do not understaiul that 
their objection to this Bill proceeds at all from any jealous feeling. I understand that 
it proceeds from a very honourable feeling. They say, We do not want any advan- 
tage — we would wish to enter the Civil Service as Englishmen enter the Service, by 
way of competition — we want no favour — we do not want to be appointed direct. 

Sir G. Le G. Jacob. — They are not prevented from entering by competition. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. — No ; but they have the impression that it w’ould have 
the effect of checking competition, if young men could be appointed in great numbers 
direct. (Hear, hear.) As I say, the Bill as worded might give that power, hut it is 
not the intention that it should. It appears to me that the arguments of General 
Jacob have proceeded on the assumption that these young men are trying to deprive 
others of an advantage. 

Sir G. Le G. Jacob. — They want the system of selection entirely done away with. 
They want permission to enter by competition only. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. — Very well, I agree with them. 

Sir G. Le G. Jacob. — ^Uncler a system of competition only, how are you to admit 
men of great eminence, hut who could not pass the necessary examination ? 

Sir Charles Wingfield. — How are you to Imow that they are men of eminence 
till they do pass ? How do you know, if you admit them without examination, that 
they will be men of great eminence ? However, the principle of competitive exami- 
nation has been determined— it is not for us to enter into the question whether 
competitive examination is a sound system or not, that has been determined — and it 
is quite beyond the scope of this discussion to enter into that question. 

Chairman.— Yes ; I proposed that we should not enter into that question. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. — The objection entertained by these young men to the 
principle of selection, proceeds, I think, from a very high, honourable, and generous 
impulse ; it means mere^ly this, We do not want any favour allowed us, let us all come 
in equally with Europeans in competition. And I do not think it would he desirable 
to give the Governor-General power to appoint young men to tho Civil Service at 
the bottom of the list, because I think it exceedingly prol)able his selections would 
be made merely by favour and interest. On what other iirinciple could he admit a 
young man of eighteen ? He could have no merits in himself to qualify him. Whut 
would gain him admission would be the interest that his friends, and the interest 
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that patrons high up in the Civil Service, would make for Mm. As to the scholar- 
ships, that is a totally distinct matter. Those scholarships, that is a totally distinct 
matter. Those scholarships are to enable young natives to pass two years in England. 
Then this is a question deserving consideration, which one of these young gentlemen, 
in a conversation I had with him just now, mooted, Would it he better to have 
facilities for passing a competitive examination in India at the three Presidency 
towns, or give such a numhei " 1 induce young men to come to 

England and prepare for the ; , ' ’ . ' ■ there ? I do certainly think it 

is very desirable that those gentlemen who are to administer the law in India to 
natives and Englishmen alike, should have the benefit of an acquaintance with 
English habits of thought and feeling, which can only be obtained by residence in 
England; but whether that experience of English life can be adequately acquired by 
passing a competitive examination in India, and residing in England two years before 
the final examination, or whether they should come in the first instance to England 
and pass the competitive examination there, is a question on which I should think 
some discussion would he very interesting. 

OriAiRaiAir. — I was prop)osing that, as that is so large a question, we should avoid 
entering upon it now. 

Captain Pamibr. — T he clause does not empower the Governor-General to admit 
natives to the Civil Service, but to appointments.” 

Sir Oharles Wingfield.— I say the Bill does not contemplate it, hut these young 
men fancy that it does. 

Chairman. — The clause is as follows:—*^ Whereas it is expedient that additional 
facilities should be given for the employment of natives of India in tho Civil Service 
of Her Majesty in India : Be it enacted that nothing in the ‘ Act for the Govern- 
ment of India,’ 21 and 22 Viet., cap. 106, or in the *Act to confirm certain Ap- 
pointments in India, and to amend the Law concerning the Civil Service,’ 24 and 25 
Viet., cap. 54, or in any other Act of Parliament or other law now in force in India, 
shall restrain the authorities iu India, by whom appointments are or may be made to 
offices, places, a’'' *! io. the Civil Service of Her Majesty in India, from 

appointing any i ! . to any such office, place, or employment, although 

such native shall not have been admitted to the said Civil Service of India in manner 
in Section 32 of the first-mentioned Act provided, but subject to such rules and 
regulations as the Governor-General in Council may from time to time prescribe, 
under the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council.” 

Captain Balther. — So that it is to appointments and not to the Civil Service. 

Chairman. — It comes to the same thing. 

Sir Charles Wingfield, — Yes, The Governor-General might appoint a man as 
assistant, and after being assistant for some time, he would rise up. That would he 
vhtually appointing him to the Civil Service. But, as I have already said, from 
conversation I have had with Members of the Council, and with the Under-Secretary 
of State, I know that that is not the intention, and that the object of the clause is to 
give high appointments to deserving native uncovenanted officers. Therefore these 
young men are under a misapprehension, I think, on the subject. 

Dr. Butt.-— I am astonished to find that clause 10 of the Governor-General of 
India Bill, which has passed the House of Lords and has gone to the House of 
Commons — the clause which gives power to the Governor-General of India to appoint 
natives of India to certain offices without a certificate from the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners— has been received with dislike in India, as well as by some of the native members 
of this Society. It appears that those gentlemen think that the system of competitive 
examination is the only means of getting the best men for the Indian Civil Service, 
and that the peo 2 >le of India ought to enter into the Civil Service by that door, and 
by no other. I myself am an advocate of the competitive system ; but I never con- 
sidered it to be the only means of getting the best men fur the service. In this 
country, as we all know, the competitive system prevails — the junior appointments 
are generally given by competition ; but the great ministers, of state, ambassadors, 
and judges, and many other high officers, do not obtain their offices by competition. 
No one doubts the ability of^ those^ men, though they have not passed the Civil 
Service Examination. The distinction which now exists between the covenanted 
and the uncovenanted service in India is a great disgrace to oni- Indian Administration, 
and the sooner such distinction ceases to exist the better. There is a growing feeling 
amongst Indians, and especially amongsLEuropcau residents in India, against such 
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an exclnsive service as tlie Indian Civil Service ; and therefore I consider this clause 
as most important, because this will be the road from the nncovenanted to the cove- 
nanted service. ^ This danse is the only means of doing justice to these nncovenanted 
Civilians, principal Sudder Amins, Sudder Amins, and Judges of the Small Causes 
Court, who are not allowed at present to occupy certain offices ; those offices being re- 
served for the civil servants. One of the members at the last meeting said, “ On the 
other hand it would be a humiliation to the natives if they were to accept favour from 
the Government in cases where Englishmen gain it on account of their merit alone.” 

Chairman.-— Sir Charles Wingfield tells us that, from information he has received, 
that is not the intention of this Bill ; therefore for us to be discussing the question on 
the assumption that it is the intention, is only a waste of time, and we shall be 
only arguing with a shadow. 

Dr. Dutt. — I am sure it was simply from misunderstanding that such remarks 
were made, and I hope when the clause is thoroughly understood, it will be considered 
to be the greatest boon. Then it has been said, if the Governor-General is given such 
power, there will be favouritism in the Indian Civil Service. 

Chairman. — That again is on the supposition that young men are selected without 
going through the competitive examination. 

Dr. Dutt. — I mean in promoting uncoveuanted civilians to the Civil Service. One 
gentleman at the last meeting said the Governor-General appoints men of inferior 
talent to the Legislative Council of India. (Hear, hear.) As far as I know the 
composition of the Bengal Legislative Council, the Governor-General could not have 
selected a better set of men than are now in the Council. I do not know any- 
thing about the members of the Bombay or Madras Councils. As for the Indian 
Legislative Council, there are some members not very able ; but some of them are 
really men of very great ability. I do not think they are actually appointed by 
favouritism, or because they are men of wealth ; but the fact is this, the Governor- 
General considers that the men who have large estates under their own administration 
are sure to have some talent for administration in themselves. I do not think that 
passing the Civil Service Examination would be a good test that a man would make 
a good legislator. It has never yet been considered necessary that, before a man put 
himself forward as a candidate for a borough, he should have passed a Civil Service 
Examination ; and, similaily, the taking of a degree at the University would be no 
test that he would be a good legislator. It would be desirable that the Governor- 
General should have an opportunity of appointing men who are really very able men, 
who ■■ 3. 

C ■ I I shall have to tell you that your ten minutes have 

expired. 

Dr. Dutt. — I will only say this : tlie clause is ver ‘"d I would beg to 

suggest that a deputation from the Society wait on . » . . ■ ■ ■ Ao f^sk that the 

clause should bo defined in such a way that there may be no ambiguity. I beg to 
propose that as a resolution. 

Chairman. — Till we get some further explanation of the intention of the clause, 
•‘discussion on the subject is very profitless. 

Dr. Dutt. — It does not say whether he shall enter into the uncovenanted service, 
or whether he sliall get those offices which hitherto have been given to covenanted 
civil servants — this is merely permissive ; but I should propose that we sliould ask 
that another clause should be added, making it obligatoiy that a certain number of 
annual appointments should bo made to the Civil Service from the uncovenanted 
Service. 

Chairman. — That involves a separate question. 

Colonel Erenoh. — ^Perhaps the Council will ask Sir Charles Wingfield to deal with 
this matter in the House of Commons, so as to remove the ambiguity which now exists. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. — I have an amendment ' ■ '■ "■ is Bill when it 

comes on, namely, to refer the whole matter to a ^ • . That clause 

would then be dealt wth amongst the others. 

Colonel French. — I understand the case to be simply this. The Civil Service, 
from its infancy up to this time, has been a close borough. Formerly entrance to it was 
through Haileybury, now it is through a competitive examination. Now, permission is 
proposed to be'given to the Governor-General to appoint deserving men without their 
undergoing the Civil Service Examination, which hitherto he has been restrained from 
doing. I quite go with Geueml Jacob in raying that many ntitives who have serve<l 
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in iiie up-conntry for many years, but wlio cannot speak aw ''I T'- would 

make far more Yalnable, or as valuable, public servants as any . . could 

be, What can your competition wallahs, who have lived all their lives in Bombay, 
for instance, have learnt of the interior of India — they can really know nothing at all 
about it. If they run up to Poonah at all, it is more for fim than anything else. 
I think we might ask the Council to request Sir Charles Wingfield to deal with it in 
the House. He has given notice that he will move for a Select Committee. If that 
Select Committee should be appointed, we could be examined if we chose. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. — I think it desirable that all misconception as to the 
scope and purport of that clause should be cleared up as to what kind of patronage it 
is meant to bestow on the Governor-General. All seem to be agreed that it is desii*able 
that deserving natives of eminence, natives of tiie uncovenanted service, should be 
appointed to high posts ; but all seem to think that it is not desirable that young men 
should be appointed to the Civil Service. 

OHAiRUAN.~If the meeting will allow me, before the discussion is carried to any 
greater length, I would suggest whether, as the matter now stands, it can be carried 
on to any profitable issue. If the intention of the framers of this clause is that which 
Sir Charles Wingfield has indicated, we are discussing and arguing upon false pre- 
mises. After what Sir Charles Wingfield has told us, I have no doubt that this clause 
is not framed with the view of giving the Governor-General permission to admit 
young natives imtried and untested into the Service, but to give a most valuable per- 
mission to the Governor-General, vi^. the power of selecting to particular posts, under 
particular circumstances, men whom he may consider eminently fitted for those parti- 
cular posts. To that I think no single man, young or old, rich or p ■. -i • . ■ - 

is a most important permission, which, in the hands of a responsible ' ■ ■ • , 

would be exercised, I have no doubt, for the groat benefit of the country. I think it 
would be well for us to reserve the expression of our opinion upon the subject for the 
time when we are sure of what is meant by the clause. Pexliaps one of the members 
will move that steps be taken by this Society* whether throngh Sir Charles Wingfield’s 
exertions in Parliament or by petition or by deputation, to endeavour to obtain some 
pj’oviso added to that clause to indicate that the meaning of it is not to give the 
Governor-General the power of appointing young and untried men to the service. 
Wlien we have the meaning of the clause defined, we can approach the subject with 
some chance of a successful and satisfactory discussion ; but till wo understand the 
real meaning and intention of the framers of the clause, we are arguing against 
imaginary giants, and beating the wind. 

Mr. Wadya. — think one element has been left out of consideration in assuming 
that the clause has the meaning indicated by Sir Charles ' \ i' t is the 

speech of the Duke of Argyll. Mr. Badabhai Naoroji h , . „ not so 

much the Governor-General of India Bill as the speech of t I • . \ ■ which 

refers to this question of nine scholarships ; his saying in that speech that nine scholar- 
shij)s were insufficient, leads to tlie conclusion that he meant that there should be a 
large exercise of this poT - ■ ‘ * ':o the Civil Service. 

After some further ' , '-i ■. Wadya moved, “That the secretary bo- 

requested to car Council on Saturday next, at three o’clock, to take 

steps (either by , of the services of Sii* Charles Wingfield in Par- 
liament, or by ■■ . petition, or by somo other means) to obtain a 

definition of the intention ol Clause 10 of the Governor-General of India Bill.” 

Mr. Gazdae seconded the motion. 

The motion was put and carried unanimously. 

APTERNOOH MEETING, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1869. 
Majob-Gbneral C. F, NOBTH in the Ohaib. 

The following Paper was read by P. M. Tait, Esq., P.S.S,, 

On the Dcpulation and Mortality of Bombay . 

Mr. Tay^r communicated to the meeting that Sir Bartle Erere was sorry he could 
not be certain of attending, on account of an engagement, and if he did not, he (Mr. 
Tayler) may inform the meeting of his intentions. 
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I. — Introductory, 

^ I received a sTiort time ago jErom Bombay tlie Anmial Eeport for 1867 of the Muni- 
mpal Commissioner, and the Annual Eeports of the Health Officer and Executive 
Engineer for the same year. 

I now propose submitting to the Association a few facts arising out of the Health 
Officer’s Eeport. 

But first, for the information of my non-Indian hearers, I may be permitted very 
briefly to give some^ idea of the geographical position, history, and general aspect of 
this the second city in point of population in the British Empire, now only a few hours 
by whe, and imcler three weeks by rail and steamboat from London. 

^ Bombay, situate in lat. 18° 57' N., long. 72° 52' E., is one of a group of islands 
Ijdng off the Concan coast, a narrow tract of land on the west coast of Hindostan. 

Of these islands the following are the most important, proceeding from north to 
south, viz. : — Bassin, Dravi, Versova, Salsette, Trombay, Bombay, Old Woman’s 
Island, Kolaba, Elephanta, Butcher’s Island, Gibbet Island, Karunja.* 

The island of Bombay, which is about 850 miles west from Calcutta, and 180 miles 
further south, is in the form of a trapezoid, the side next the mainland being 11 
miles long, and that next tlie sea 6 miles long. Its area is estimated by different 
authorities at 16, 18, and 21 square miles, while the greatest breadth of the island, 
according to Dr, Buist, does not exceed 5 miles. 

Bombay is connected by causeways with Salsette on the north and Colaba on the 
south. The town is built chiefly on the south-east portion of the island, and covers 
also the whole of Colaba, 

The word Bombay has been supposed to be a corruption of the Portuguese Buon 
Bahia, good haven.” On the other hand, there is evidence, it appears, that the name 
was in use long before the arrival of the Portuguese, who first occupied the place in 
1532. The Mahratta name of Bombay is Mumbai^ which is from “ Great 

Mother,” a title of Devi, still traceable in the name of Mahim, a town lying on the 
north of the island. 

It is some years since I was in Bombay, but I can recollect that the approach from 
the sea is very fine. Entering the harbour' — which, by the way, is a magnificent one, 
and capacious enough to shelter almost any number of vessels — to the east arise the 
ghats and intermediate hills, their sides belted with rich jungle, and summits broken 
into various fantastic shapes. f 

The town itself does not present so palatial an aspect as Calcutta seen from the 
Maidawn. The fii’st land sighted is usually Colaba; then Grant’s Buildings and 
the Fort, with its spacious esplanade, come into view. On a nearer acquaintance it is 
found that in the Fort are located the principal banks and merchants’ offices, also those 
of the Oilovernraent ; that towards the north, in the direction of the harbour, lies the 
native town ; beyond that Mazagon ; and Malabar Hill, the fashionable quarter for 
European i-esidents, to the north-west, about five miles from the Fort. 

* The names of these islands and of other localities mentioned in this paper are differently spelt by 
different authorities; thus no particular rule is attempted to be laid down here. 

f 1 find the following amongst my notes on Bombay. The date is 1861 : — 

“ Perhaps one of the best bird's-eye views of Bombay is that from the top of the Cathedral in the 
Fort, to which I ascended this morning. "Hie prospect is very fine, and more diversified than that from 
eminences overlooking Calcutta or Madras, and is only inferior to that from the summit of the square 
tower at Colombo, Ceylon. Here there is a fine combination of w’ood and water, and lofty hills all 
around, filled with rich jungle, the tops assuming often fantastic shapes. Looking towards the east from 
the Catliedval, there is below, Bombay Green, the Town Hall (which is the only building in all Bombay 
of any architectural pretensitm), then the Castle and Fort, beyond, the Harbour ami shipping. Towards 
the west is the Ksplanade and Back Bay. To the south are the Custom House and Pier, the Docks and 
Dockyard, and beyond, the island of Colaba. On the north is a continuation of the Esplanadf*, beyond, the 
native tow’ii and bazaars, the district of Byculla and Mazagaon, and towards the left in this direction on 
the coast the beautiful and fashionable suburb of Malabar Hill, the view from the summit of which, in 
the direction of Back Baj', is named by enthusiastic admirers of these regions on the same day with the 
Bay of Naples. J will no*, go so far as thar, but the pro.-<pect at early morning is an exceedingly fine 
one. and 1 do not wonder that the Bombay folks are proud of their I'residency town. There are superb 
sites for dwelling-houses on IMaiuhar Hill, but 1 have not as yet seen a really fine house in the place. 
They all seem to be built on the model of a double-roomed tent, liled, sloping roofs ; roughly put up 
houses, in which it would be impossible to exist were the heat anything approaching what it is in 
Calcutta. In the best of the Bombay houses they have punlvahs only in th - ’-i ..P’ 

this is the hot season, when everybody escapes to the hills, have I found '.y v...rtf. l-i 

Calcutta at this time of the year punkahs are going day and night, and if a v ■ or.-., r ..) 

another, a servant follows her with a huge fan to ko*p up a perpetual circuiunon.'' 
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One great attraction to European residents in Eombay, besides its importance in 
sanitary respects, is the extreme facility with which it is possible to effect a change of 
climate. 

There are, especially, Poonah, Matlieran, and Mahableshwar, within easy distance, 

Poonah, 119 miles in a south-easterly direction, standing 2000 feet above the sea- 
level, in a climate said to bo singularly good and invigorating' for European constitu- 
tions, may be reached by rail in abont eight hours, for n livsi-clnss fare of fourteen 
rupees. To reach Matheran it is necessary to book to Nare], a distance of 53 miles 
from Bombay, by the same line— the Great Indian Peninsula ; thence by saddle or 
palanqiiin-carriage. Tlie wlioie time occupied is six to eight hom’S, and the cost 
of tile journey only a few rupees. At Matlieran the temperature is said to be mild, 
the scenery lovely, the air laden with the perfume of flowers, the atmosphere pure and 
buoyant. 

Maliableshwar is beyond Poonah 75 miles by one route, and about 100 by another, 
and may be reached by horse, palanquin, or dak carriage. Here there is a sanatarium ; 
mutton equal to Exmoor can he had at 4d. a lb, ; there are plenty of English vege- 
tables; the potatoes are said to be the best in India, and shawberries in the season sell 
for twenty dozen the rupee ! 

But I pass on to the matter more immediately in hand. 

The jDopulation of Bombay has been estimated at different periods as follows : — 


Year. 

Population. 

Authority. 

Year. 

Population. 

Authority. 

1664 

1679 

1716 

1814-15 

1814-15 

10,000 

60,000 

16,000* 

ii,ooot 

221,550t 

Fryer. 

1833-34 

1849 

1864 

234,032 

566,119 

816,562 

1 Senior Magis- 
\ trate of Police. 
Baynes. 

Leith. 


To Sir Bartle Erere, late Governor of Bombay, wo ai’e mainly indebted for the 
census taken in 1864, which may he considered as correct an enumeration of the popu- 
lation of the island as is possible under present circumstances in India. 

His Excellency’s Census Act having been sanctioned by the Government of India, 
was warmly approved by the educated of all classes resident in Bombay. The leading 
members of the community belonging to each nationality we are told, held meetings 
amongst their people explanatory of a census, and issued circulars calling on all classes 
to give active aid to the enumerators. A Parsee gentleman, Dorabhoy Eramjee Kusara, 
circulated at his own expense 2000 copies of a pamphlet explanatory of the census, its 
objects, and uses. 

The schedules for the enumeration were printed in English, Marathce, Goozerathee, 
and Plindostanee, 

There were ■''' ■ ' 9"'“ : * ms employed in the enumeration, being in the ratio^ 

of 1 for every . '■ ■ ratio of enumerators at the last census in England* 

being 1 in 642 of the population — and of the enumerators 331 wrote in English, 147 
in Goozerathee, 423 in Marathee, and 20 in Hindosiance. 

As in Calcutta at the last census, a number of the poorest and most ignorant 
classes, fearing some enlarged scheme of taxation, hid themselves with their families, 
and thus avoided enumeration. 

The tabulation was performed in the oflico of the Commissioner of Police. 

II . — xirea and Contents of Bomhaxj, 

Dr, Leith, in his Report, while admitting that there is no very accurate survey of 
Bombay in exisinnee, says that the surface of the united islands of Bombay and 
Oolaba is reckoned to be about 18 ’62 square miles. ** 

The islands are parted, for police and registration purposes, into six divisions^ indi- 
cated by letters of the alphabet ; and these divisions are subdivided into sections or 
districts, some of the latter being still further divided into sub-sections. 

There is a seventh division, called the Water Bioision^ which is not subdivided. 

* Tlie Fort only fnchided, and a portion of the Isli^d. The Fort only. ^ The whole IsUand, 
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Casting tlie eye over tlie map, it would appear tliat the sectional divisions marked 
A 1 and A 2, including Oolaba and the Fort, and the whole of the B and C Divisions, 
which chiefly form what is called the Native town, are the most densely populated. 
The D Division, having the sea on its south-west and north, and including all bet-ween 
Malabar Point and the Hornby vallade, and the whole of the E Division, which 
includes Parell and IMazagaon, are apparently of a suburban character. The P Divi- 
sion, which lies to the north and north-west of the island, is, with certain exceptions, 
rural. 

Independently of public institutions, there were in Bombay, on the day of the 
census, 24,206 inhabited houses, of which 17,530 were tiled and 6G7G were thatched huts. 
Comparing those figures with similar returns for Calcutta, we And the following : — 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Pucka. 

Thatched. 

Total. 

Tiled. 

Thatched. 

Total. 

15,975 

42,917 

58,892 

17,530 

6,676 

24,206 


Of the Calcutta houses nearly one-half were what are called “bungalows,” 

of one floor only, and nearly one-half of two floors ; while in Bombay 62 per cent, 
of the tiled houses have upper stories, and 22 per cent, have more than one upper 
floor. This partly accounts for the fact that, while the population of Calcutta is only 
about one-half that of Bombay, the number of inhabited houses ai^pears to bo double. 

There is no return of the number or length of the streets in Bombay ; but the mean 
^ width is given at 26^ feet, while in Calcutta the average width of the .streets is 

upwards of 38-^- feet. 

There were on the night of the census lying in the harbour of Bombay, on board of 
vessels, 32,582 persons of all ages, against 15,384 persons on board of vessels lying off 
Calcutta on the night of the census there in 1866. The number of craft of every 
description off Calcutta on that occasion was 3309 ; but the number in the harbour of 
Bombay on the night of the census is not given, 

III. — Population, 

The following was the population of Bombay and Colaba on the night of the 
1st February, 1864, viz , : — 



Buddhist or Jain 

.. 8,021 

Jew 

.. 2,872 


Brahmin 

.. 30,604 

Native Cliristian . . 

. 19,903 


Dingaet 

.. 1,598 

Indo-European 

. 1,891 


Bliatia 

.. 21,771 

European 

. 8,415 


Hindoo of other Caste 
Hindoo Outcaste 

.. 491,540 
.. 32,434 

Chinese 

358 


Mussulman 

Negro- African 

Parsee 

.. 145,880 
.. 2,074 

.. 49,201* 

Total of all Paces 

.. 816,562 


This motley assemblage, although living in juxtaposition, are separated by a gulf 
wide as the poles asunder in social and religious matters. The first four of the above 
classes form that portion of the community whicl :■ . '' ' --'nins from eating 

animal food. Then the Hindoos of other castes ■ ■ 1 1 ■ ' ■ out of caste are 

subdivided into various castes, the members of which will not eat or iuterrnan-y with 
each other, and are subject to their own traditions and rules. The IMussulman at 
sundown turns his face towards Mecca, and worshix)s ; to him certain kinds of animal 
food are unclean, and he is supposed religiously to abstain from all intoxicating liquors. 
The Parsee, on the o^her hand, prostrates himself before the rising sun, and is under 
no restriction as to what he shall eat. He lives much as a European, and is even 
said to be very fond of champagne. The Christian alone, by his religion and habits 
of social life, is free to eat, drink, or intermarry with any race or nationality living on 
the island. 

* The total population of Parsoes scattered over the glohe is estimated at 150,000 only.— Vide * Parseo 
Calendar for 1868/ published in Bombay. # 
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Classifying tlie aboTe races according to creed, we have tlie following results, tlie 
percentage applicable to each creed to the total population being also indicated : — 


Creed. 

Popnlation. 

Per-centage 
to Total 
Population. 

Creed. 

Population. 

Per-centagQ 
to Total 
Population. 

Brahminical . . 
Mahomedan . . 
Zoroastrian . . 

677,947 

147,954 

49,201 

1 70*78 
! 18*12 
6*03 

Christian . . 
Buddhist 

Jewish .. 

30,209 

8,379 

2,872 

3*70 

1 1*02 
0*35 


Thus nearly thi’ee-fourths of the population are of the Brahminical faitlj, wor- 
shipping many gods; nearly a fifth are Mahomedans recognizing one God only; 
upwards of one-twentieth of tbe population are followers of Zoroaster, with a duality of 
gods. Then there are the Buddhists, comprising 1 in every 100 of tiie inhabitants ; 
the Christians nearly 1 in every 100 ; the remainder being Jews, in the proportion of 1 
to evciy 300 of the inhabitants. 

The following Table indicates the number of males and females, according to age, 
in different castes and races, on the night of the 1st February, 1864 : — 


Caste or Race. 

Total 
of each 
Caste 
or Race. 

Males of all 
Ages in 
each Caste 
or Race. 

Males acgordikc 

Days 

1 to 30. 

Months 

1 to 23. 

Years 

2 to 13. 

Buddl list or Jain 

8,021 

5,745 

1 

75 

857 

Brahmin 

30,604 

21,688 

29 

291 

2,809 

Lingaet 

1,598 

1,045 


11 

136 

Bhatia 

21,771 

13,005 

ii 

156 

2,149 

Hindoo of other Caste 

491,540 

324,456 

303 

4,580 

50,545 

Hindoo Outcaste 

32,434 

19,980 

19 

302 

8,515 

Mussulman 

145,880 

91,933 

103 

1,503 

15,573 

Ncgro-African .. 

2,074 

1,504 

4 

70 

224 

Parsee 

49,201 

28,098 

70 

823 

5,873 

Jew 

2,872 

1,517 

2 

50 

441 

Native Christian 

19,903 

13,203 

26 

331 

2,265 

Indo-European 

1,891 

1,117 

1 

39 

328 

European 

8,415 

6,762 

5 

76 

508 

Chinese 

358 

337 

•• 

4 

37 

All Paces .. j 

816,562 

530,450 

574 

8,311 

85,260 


Years Years 45 
14 to 44. and over, 


4,185 
15, 095 
759 
8,813 
224,695 
14,049 
60,925 
1,019 
16,486 
829 
8,975 
552 
6,791 
264 


627 

3,464 

139 

1,876 

44,333 

2,095 

13,829 

187 

4,846 

195 

1,666 

197 

382 

32 


362,437 i 73,808 


Caste or E,ace. 


Buddhist or Jain . . 

Brahmin 

Lingaet 

Biiutia 

Hindoo of other Caste 
Hindoo Outcaste 
Blussulman 
Hegro-African .. 

Parsee 

Jew 

Native Christian 
Indo-European . . 

European 

Chinese 


All Paces 


Females of 
all Ages in 
each Caste 
or Race. 


Females accoedikg to Ages. 


Days 
1 to 30. 


Months 
1 to 23. 


2,276 


Years 
2 to 13. 


Years 
14 to 44. 


Years 45 
and over. 


8,916 

21 

553 


8,766 

*6 

167,084 

406 

12,454 

14 

53,947 

86 

570 

4 

21,103 

36 

1,355 

2 

6,640 

23 

774 

2 

1,653 

1 

21 

•• 

286,112 1 

603^ 


72 

662 

243 

2,078 

13 

153 

257 

2,093 

4,395 

40,000 

389 

2,948 

1,583 

13,491 

19 

161 

762 

5,749^ 

91 

431 

239 

1^650 

26 

213 

07 

437 


2 

8,156 j 

70,068 


1,293 

247 

5,125 

1,449 

296 

91 

4,717 

1,093 

97,887 

24,396 

7,533 

1,570 

30,422 

8,365 

315 

71 

10,706 

3,760 

614 

217 

3,700 

1,028 

422 

111 

947 

201 

19 


64,086 

43,199 
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Here, as in the case of Oalcntta, the first thing that strikes the eye on glancing 
over the Table is the disproportion of the sexes. This is greatest in the Chinese ; the 
explanation possibly being that these may be usually, as at Calcutta, married to 
Christian females, who are included under that class. 

The following is the proportion of males to every 100 females, as applicable to each 
class or nationality, computed to the nearest unit, viz . : — 


Buddhist or Jain .. .. 252 

Brahmin 243 

Lingaot 189 

Bhatia 148 

Hindoo of other Caste . . .. 194 

Hindoo Outcaste .. .. 160 

Mussulman 170 


Hegro-African 264 

Parsee 133 

Jew 112 

Native Christian 200 

Indo-European 144 

European 409 

Chinese 1605 


The general result indicating an average of 185*38 males to every 100 females; while 
in England and Wales, in 1861, the proportion of the sexes was nearly equal. 

The proportion of males to every 100 females in Bombay, at diflerent ages, was as 
follows, viz , : — 


Days 

1 to 30. 

Months 

1 to 23. 

Years 

2 to 13. 

Years 

14 to 44. 

Years 45 
and uj) wards. 

All Ages. 

95-19 

101-90 

121*68 

220*89 

170*90 

185*38 


From which it would appear that up to the age of 13 the proportion of the sexes 
is nearly equal, the disparity increasing from that age to 45, when it begins to 
diminish. The explanation may be the extreme jealousy, or rather reserve, of most 
Oriental peoples, in revealing the number of those female inmates of tlieir dwellings, 
who have attained that ripe period of life when they are supposed to be most attractive 
to the other sex. 

The population, as above, formed 101,890 families, and the ' T i 

indicates the number of families to a house, and of floors to a house, . ■ . . ■ ' • " 

of persons to a family, a house, and a floor, viz , : — 


Population 

on 

Shore. 

Families. 

Houses 

and 

Outhouses. 

Floors. 

Floors 
to a 
House. 

Families 
to a 

House. 1 

Persons to a 

Family. 

Hou.'e. 

Flotir. 

783,980 

101,890 

25,664 

42,995 

- 

3-970 

7-C94 

30-587* 

18*253 


The average number of persons to one family given above ’ ■ ' ^ ^ a - 

because it appears that hospitals, prisons, and other public ■ 
treated as families ; and, besides, attached to the larger dwelling-houses in Bombay 
there are generally outhouses, where servants with their families are accommodated, 
the whole establishment being returned in the schedules as one family. 

Portions of Bombay appear to be more thickly pojmlated than even the densest 
districts of East London. 

Tims, while to the north of the island at Seo there are upwm’ds of 1225 square 
yards of standing ground for each person, in those divisions comprising more espe- 
cially the Native town there are a little over 5 square yards for each person. In the 
most densely-peopled districts of London there is an area of upwards of 10 square 
yards applicable to each person. 

The census of Bombay is supenor to that taken in Calcutta, inasmuch as it classifies 
the inhabitants according to occupation. 

* The ‘ Times of India ’ estimate* that there are 36 persons to a house. 
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The follomng T '"‘'-3 mean area of standing ground available for 

each person, may be ' _ of my hearers from Bombay, who are familiar 

with the localities : — 



Area of 
Section. 

Mean Area 
for each 
Person. 


acres. 

sq, yards. 

Oolaba 

238-26 

60-2 

Fort, Southern 

107-28 

211-7 

Fort,' Northern . . 

92-86 

11*4 

Esplanade .. 

498-52 

306-2 

Market .. 

84-32 

5*4 

Mandwee 

78-49 1 

9-2 

ChuMa 

48*15 

5-6 

Oombui’ldiaree . . 

85-69 

6-6 

Dongaree 

67-86 

5*4 

Dhobeetulao 

85-67 ^ 

5-8 

Phunuswaree 

78*37 : 

16-8 

Bhooleshwur 

71-86 1 

6-9 

Kharatulao . . 

41-05 

8*5 

Eoombarwara 

43*51 

9-1 



Area of 
Section. 

Mean Area 
for each 
Person. 


acres. 

sq. yards. 

Girgaon 

97-82 

22-0 

Khetwaree . . 

119-17 

19-8 

Chaoputee . . . , 

84-91 

66-5 

Walkeshwur 

517-81 

262-7 

Malialuxmee 

556-52 

294-6 

Mazagaon . . 

267-48 

59-4 

Tarwaree . . 

263*16 

134-6 

Kamatheepoor . . 

663-22 1 

39-3 

Parell 

1412-81 

976-6 

Seoree 

560-31 

538-1 

Seo 

3057-93 

1225-4 

Mahim 

1413-38 

351-5 

Wurlee 

1252-26 

593-6 


The occupations bringing a livelihood to the people are tabulated under 77 heads, 
and these again are aggregated under the following 14 different heads, the proportion 
to every 1000 of the population belonging to the latter being as follows, calculated to 
the nearest unit, viz . : — 


Food and condiments (as bakers and butchers) .. .. 101 

Clothing (as tailors and weavers) . . . . 91 

Domestic service 07 

Shelter (as masons and plumbers) 40 

Furniture utensils and fuel 18 

Luxuries and dissipation 01 

Eestoration of health 12 

Instruction (as priests and teachers) 18 

Trade and exchange of property 57 

Protection of life and property 31 

Locomotion and transport 105 

Skilled labour and trade 113 

Unskilled labour 234 

Unproductive (as annuitants and beggars) 52* 


Thus nearly one-fourth of the whole population are unskilled laboiirei’s, referable 
to several of the above classes; 10 per cent, are gfirdeners, fishermen, grocers, 
cooks, butchers, and bakers ; 10 per cent, are employed in conneclion with locomotion 
and transport, as maritime men, bullock and horse-drivers; 11 per cent, are writers 
and accountants, and skilled labourers; and 9 per cent, are employed in connection 
with clothing, as tailors and weavers. 

Elaborate Tables are given in the Keport indicating the number of persons 

* Wc find then that the population is made up a.s follows : — 

Merchants, bankers, civilians, &c., and their families 53,639 


Shopkeepers and their families 170,767 

Artisans and labourers 317f545 

Domestic and other servants 94ill6 

Professions— doctors, priests, writers, teachers, &c. . . •> 53,750 

Boatmen and harhonrmen 53,974 

Soldiers, policemen, liamals, ramoosees 33,979 

Prostitutes, musicians, and beggars 40,246 


Times of India,’ 27th Jan., 1869. 
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belonging to each caste or race following different occupations. From these we 
extract the following curious particulars : — 

Buddhist oe Jain, 8021, 


Labourers 2064 

Merchants 1839* 


BRAiDvnNS, 30,604. 


Beggars or paupers . . 

.. 10,370 

Schoolmasters and teachers . . 

720 

Writers and accountants 

.. 5973 

Merchants * 

1728 

Priests 

.. 2606 

Domestic servants 

1795 


Bhatia, 21,771. 


Merchants 

.. 5582 

Domestic servants 

1799 

Dealers or workers in iron 

.. 2389 

Clothiers and drapers . . 

1614 

Writers and accountants 

.. 1805 

Cotton workers or retailers . . 

1232 

Hindoos op other Castes, 491,540. 


Labourers 

. 153,386 1 

Beggars and vagrants , . 

6917 

Domestic servants .. 

. 27,232 

Independent 

6387 

Merchants 

, 13,241 1 



Hindoo Outcastes, 32,434. 


Labourers 

.. 12,410 

' Domestic servants 

2686 

Workers in leather 

.. 4938 

Beggars . . 

1260 


Mussulmans, 145,880. 


Labourers 

18,120 

Beggars 

8055 

Maritime 

.. 13,987 

Independent 

4322 

Domestic servants 

.. 9968 




Paesees, 49,201. 


Writers and accountants 

.. 7180 

Priests 

3580 

Merchants 

.. 6149 ! 

Independent 

3117 

Workers and dealers in wood 5900 

Beggars 

None 

Domestic servants . . 

5332 



Native Christians, 19,903. 


Cooks 

.. 3026 1 

Tailors 

1401 

Domestic servants . . 

.. 2504 i 

Writers and accountants 

2229 

Fishermen or fishmongers 

.. 1162 ! 

Labourers 

1277 

Gardeners, &c 

.. 1GG3 



Indo-Eueopeans, 1891. 


Writers and accountants 

.. 585 

Drapers 

210 

Domestic servants . . 

.. 221 

Military and pensioners 

138 

Merchants 

.. 212 




Europeans, 8415. 


lilaritime 

.. 2006 

Merchants 

464 

Military 

.. 1258 

I Engine-drivers, stokers, &c. 

202 

Writers and accountants 

.. 1597 




Of the Hegro-African population the large proportion is maritime, and of the 
Chinese nearly one-flfth. The Jews are chiefly workers in wood, and domestic 
servants. 

Caste appears to have little or no influence in determining the occupation of the 
Hindoo population of Bombay. Of the 77 ditferent callings in the Table, there were 
only 18 in which Br^imins were not found engaged, and in at least 5 of these they 
could have been employed without loss of caste. There were Hindoos of other castes 
following all the avocattons in the Table, except that of priest, civil engineer, and 
leeohman,t the latter being alone objected to. As to Mussulmans, there is not an 
occupation in the Table in which they were not found engaged. 

* Usually bankers also. 

f The application and breeding of leeches is foHbwed by Mussulmans and outcaste Ilindoos only. 
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Tlie following Table is curious, indicating the proportion per cent, of beggars to 
tlie total population belonging to each class or nationality. 


Caste. 

ITumber of 
Beggars, 
Yagrants, and 
Paupers. 

Per cent, to 
Total Popu- 
lation 'under 
each Caste. 

Brahmin 

Llngaet 

Buddhist or Jain .. 

Bhatia 

Hindoo of other Caste . . 
Hindoo Outcaste . . 

Mussulman 

Negro African 

Native Christian . . 

10,370 

135 

140 

81 

6,917 

1,260 

8,055 

50 

38 1 

33*88 

8*45 

1*74 

•37 

1*41 

3*88 

5*52 

2*41 

•19 


Thus, of the Brahmin population upwards of one-third were beggars, and little 
more than 2 per cent, teachers or schoolmasters. Amongst the 50,000 Pursees there 
was not one beggar. 

The 32,582 persons enumerated on board craft in the harbour does not include those 
who slept on sliore. The total harboui* population was 51,836, composed as follows, 
chiefly 

Hindoos 53-6 per cent, 

Mussulmans 34 -5 „ 

Europeans 8*0 „ 

Of the whole population of Bombay, little more than one-fifth were born on the 
island, bnt upwards of S9 per cent, were born within the Presidency, and 97^ per cent, 
on Indian territory. Tho proportion born in Europe was a little over 6 in every 1000. 

IV. — Mortality. 

The Health Officer, in his Report for 1867, while urging the necessity for a 
fresh enumeration of the inhabitants, says, he has very grave doubts whether tho 
results given for 1864, of which the preceding part of this paper is an analysis, 
represent truly the existing population, and suggests that a census should be taken 
at two different periods of the year, viz, in February and July, so as to correct any 
errors which may arise owing to the fl.uctuating elements of which the population is 
composed. Further, he remarks that the registration of births is most unsatisfactory, 
adding that although it was admitted that all the deaths were reported to the office, 
the causes of death were most imperfectly given. 

So much having been premised, we proceed to look into the more interesting 
figures in the Reports. 

The following are the number of deaths in Bombay for the four years ending 
1867, 

1864 .. 25,015 or 3*062 per cent. I 1866 .. 16,865 „ 2*065 per cent. 

1865 .. 28,631 „ 3*504 „ | 1867 .. 15,500 „ 1*895 „ 

This is exclusive of still-horn,* and on the liypothesis of a fixed population of 816,562. 

Comparing the mortality of Calcutta with that of Bombay for two of the years 
under observation, we have the following, viz , : — 


LocALirr. 

Mortality per cent, during the Year 

1865. 

1866. 

Calcutta . . 

5*408 

MIG 

Bombayt . • 

3*504 

2*065 


* The numher of still-born in 1867 was 588, being -072 per cent, of the total population, 
f This does not include still-bom, ^ 
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These two years, however, it must be remembered, were in Calcutta exceptional 
yeps. In 1865 there was a severe epidemic of smallpox, and a suddeu rise in the 
price of food and articles of clothing; while in 18G6 the famine prevailing in Bengal 
caused an influx of starving population into Calcutta, estimated at 20,000 souls. 

The mortality per cent, in Bombay during 1867, according to diiferent creeds or 
castes, was as follows 


Buddhist or Jain .. .. 7*019 

Brahmin 1*379 

Lingaet 3*629 

Bhatia 1 • 038 

Hindoos of other Castes . . 1*497 

Hindoo Outcastes .. 3*672 

Mussulmans .. .. .. 2*646 


Parsees 1*707 

Jews .. 2*855 

Native Christians .. .. 2*567 

Indo-Europcaus .. .. 1*692 

Europeans 2*567 

Negro'-Africans ., .. 5*304 

Chinese 3 • 632 


The number of Lingaets, Indo-Europeans, and Jews xinder observation are too small 
to warrant tlie figures being used for practical purposes. 

Comparing this mortality with similar results for Calcutta dm-ing the year 1866, 
we have the following:— 


^Nationality. I 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Christians 

2*51 

5*19 

Hindoos . . 

1*74 

6*41 

Mussulmans 

2*65 

5-83 

Jews 

2*86 

1-4C 

Chinese 

3*63 

3-19 

Parsees 

1*71 

0-88 


Under “ Christians ” being I apprehend included, Europeans, Americans, Eurasians, or 
Indo-Europeans, Greeks, Armenians, and Native Converts. 

Confining the comparison to Christians, Hindoos, and Mahomedans, the following 
are the figures : — 


Locality. 

Chiustians. 

Hindoos. 

MAnOMEDANS. 

Number under 
observation. 

Mortality 
per cent. 

Number under 
obsei'vatlon. 

Mortality 
per cent, j 

Number under | 
observation, j 

Mortality 
per cent. 

Bombay 

30,200 

2*51 

558,428 

1*74 

145,880 

2*65 

Calcutta . . 

22,993* 

4*40 

239,190 

5*47 

113,059 

5*41 


I give these figures as they are obtained from the different Reports, without being 
able to account for the extraordinary disparities m the resxilts. 

The results in the Bombay Health Officer’s Reports are interesting, as affecting 
Parsees, by far the most intelligent and enterprising of the non-Christian population of 
the Presidency towns. The Calcutta census, returns only 98 Parsees as resident 
witliin the ditch on the Sth January, 1866; while there were no less than 49,201 
resident in Bombay in February, 1864. The deaths in Bombay were 840 during 1867, 
exhibiting a mortality of aboxit 17 per 1000. Tims Parsees, so far as these results 
can be relied on, may be considered a better class of lives than even the pure European 
residents in Bombay, who during the year under observation died at the rate of about 
26 per 1000, 

The Abstracts of the Jlcalth Officer of Calcutta are arranged according to the 
classification adopted by the R ‘ • r; • of England. In Bombay a classifica- 
tion originated I believe by E- S ■ .. “It has not,” says the Health Officer, 

“ been deemed expedient to assimilate these returns to the classification of deaths 

* N^ative converts not parti^ilarized in Calcutta census. 
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used by tl ■ ‘ ' ■■ n ■. ’of England , , . until some decision has been 

arrived at ■ . ' ■ ■ iion on this subject proposed by the Koyal College of 

Physicians/' Tiius we sJaall be prevented any refined comparisons between the results 
for Bombay and similar results applicable to Calcutta, or the great towns of England. 

The first thing that is manifest, however, on the face of the returns is, that the 
vast majority of deaths are, as in the case of Calcutta, caused by zymotic diseases of 
the miasmatic order ; that is to say, are consequent on defective drainage, impure 
water, absence of ventilation, and the unclean habits of the community. In Calcutta, 
during 1866, upwards of one-third of the total casualties were from cholera. In 
Bombay the chief scourge is, and for some years has been, fever. Thus the ratio of 
deaths from fever to the total casualties were during the following years — 

1S64 .. .. 50 per cent. I 1866 .. .. 59 per cent. 

I860 65 „ j 1867 .... 37 „ 

Much the heaviest mortality in Bombay takes place in the Parell district, which 
includes a great portion of the ‘‘flats,” on which are located large numbers of the 
poorest of the labouring classes. “ The whole district,” says the Mnnicipal Commis- 
sioner, “ lies to leeward of the lowest part of the flats, and accordingly it has the 
highest death-rate from all causes, and the highest death-rate from fever also.” 

“ Until Government,” says the Health Officer, '' is pleased to fill in this part of the 
island, it will always be so.” Tlie sea-water comes in, it appears, and turns some 
hundreds of acres into a salt-swamp, penetrates into the drains, and thus distributes 
the effluvium far and wide. It is no wonder, therefore, that from one-half to two- 
thirds of the deaths in Bombay are caused by fever. 

The following Table, exhibiting the number of deaths from certain of the zymotic 
diseases, and from other causes, in each month of the four years ending 1867, will be 
interesting. It is taken verbatim from the Keport, 



1864. 




1 


All other 

1 Total, 


Cholera. 

Smallpox. 

Measles. 

Fever. 

causes 

except 

exclusive 

1 of 




1 


Zymotic. 

1 Stiil-bom. 

January 

622 

65 

5 

1,140 

514 

2,846 

Pehruary 

401 

158 

22 

899 

514 

1,993 

March 

302 

367 

31 

1,022 

510 

2,232 

1st Quarter . . 

1,325 

590 

58 

3 ,o6r 

1.538 

6.571 

April 

680 

438 

27 

1,140 

526 

2,811 

May 

837 

302 

13 

1,204 

470 

2,832 

June 

395 

185 

15 

1,034 

450 

2,088 

2nd Quarter . . j 

1,913 

925 

55 

3.378 

1,461 

7.731- 

July 

371 

85 

4 

930 

1 464 

1,854 

August 

351 

43 

2 

1,050 

505 

1,951 

September . . 

232 

20 

1 

990 

455 

1,698 

3rd Quarter . . 

954 

148 

7 

3,970 

1,424 

5.503 

October .. 

88 

10 

3 

1,002 

399 

1,502 

November 

137 

13 

1 

1,015 

421 

1,587 

December 

481 

21 

S 

1,168 

" 493 

2,121 

4th Quarter . . 

656 

44 

12 

3.185 

i.3'3 i 

5,210 

Year . . | 

4,847 

1,707 

132 

12,594 

5,736 

25,015 
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Table — continued. 



1865. 

Cholera. 

Smallpox. 

Measles. 

Fever. 

All other 
causes 
except 
Zymotic. 

Total, 

exclusive 

;of 

Still-born. 

January 

363 

36 

16 

1,582 

540 

2,537 

February 

540 

59 

25 

1,861 

505 

2,990 

March 

520 

136 

54 

2,410 

500 

3,620 

1 st Quarter .. 

1,423 

231 

95 

5.853 

I >545 

97 H7 

April 

352 

173 

74 

2,588 

541 

3,728 

May 

G27 

68 

S3 

2,462 

561 

3,801 

June 

206 

33 

40 

1,381 

476 

2,130 

2 nd Quarter . . 

1,185 

274 

197 

6,401 

1.578 

9.7^5 

July 

116 

10 

28 

1,235 

709 

2,098 

Au<i:ust 

02 

9 

12 

1,154 

561 

1,798 

September . . 

30 

7 

8 

1,137 

524 

1,706 

3rd Quarter . . 

208 

26 

48 

3 . 5 x 6 

1.794 

n 

0 

0 

October 

32 

5 

7 

1,009 

42G 

1,479 

November 

22 

9 

10 

943 

371 

1,355 

December 

13 

22 

12 

977 

359 

1,383 

4th Quarter . . 

67 

36 

29 

2,929 

1,156 

4,217 

Year . . ! 

1 

2,883 

567 

369 

18,709 

6,073 

28,731 


1866. 

January 

13 

95 

49 

1,058 

353 

1,508 

February 

15 

98 

89 

984 

360 

1,546 

March 

12 

257 

141 

1,114 

358 

1,882 

1st Quarter .. 

40 

450 

279 

3.156 

1,071 

4.938 

April 

16 

271 

117 

1,088 

398 

1,887 

May 

21 

209 

52 

1,035 

418 

1,735 

June 

15 

112 

20 

761 

389 

1,297 

2 nd Quarter . . 

52 

592 

189 

2,884 

1,205 

4,9^9 

July .. .. .. 

27 

54 

6 

562 

538 

1,187 

August 

43 

23 

4 

574 

556 

1,200 

September . . 

63 

9 

1 

544 

467 

1,084 

3rd Quarter . . 

133 

86 

ir 

1,680 

1,561 

3,471 

October 

49 

2 

1 

617 

417 

1,086 

November 

SI 

1 

1 

697 

418 

1,148 

December 

27 

8 

1 

843 

426 

1,305 

4th Quarter . . 

107 

XI 

3 

2,157 

1.261 

3,539 

Year . . | 

332 

1,139 

482 

9,877 

5,098 

16,865 
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Table — continued. 



1867. 

Cholera. 

Smallpox. 

Measles. 

Fever. 

All other 
causes 
except 
Zymotic. 

Total, 

exclusive 

of 

Still-horn. 

January 

11 

14 

3 

503 

944 

1,475 

February 

21 

66 

1 

534 

736 

1,358 

March 

12 

247 

3 

470 

745 

1,477 

1st Quarter .. 

44 

327 

7 

1,507 

2,425 

4,310 

April 

26 

212 

3 

548 

685 

1,474 

May 

5 

190 

4 

602 

647 

1,484 

Juno 

9 

151 

3 

470 

632 

1,265 

2ud Quarter .. 

3° 

553 

10 

1,620 

1,964 

4,223 

July 

5 

81 

2 

396 

685 ! 

1,169 

August 

1 5 

40 

1 

318 

830 ; 

1,194 

September .. 

7 

16 

1 

374 

702 ! 

1,100 

3rd Quarter .. 

17 

137 

4 

j ,088 

2,217 ! 

3.461 

October 

6 

10 


428 

670 

1,114 

November . . 

4 

11 

”2 

467 

698 , 

1,182 

December 

•• 

17 

1 

564 

662 ' 

1,244 

4th Quarter .. 

lO 

38 

3 

1,459 

2,030 

3,540 

Year 

101 

1,055 

24 

5,674 

8,636 

15,536 


Thus, assuming the population to have been stationary during these four yeai's, 
the deaths per 1000 would bo as follows : — 


Pisease. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

Cliolora 

5*93 

3*53 

•40 

•13 

Smallpox 

2*09 

0*69 

1*32 

1*29 

Measles 

0*16 

0*45 

*50 

*02 

Fever 

15*42 

22*94 

12*09 j 

6*94 

All other Causes 

7*02 

7*43 

6*25 

10*57 

Total of all Causes . . 

30*62 

35*04 

20*65 

18-95 


Tlie diminished mortality from fever in 1867 is alleged to be partly owing to the 
greater accuracy in recording the causes of death. As to cholera, the disease appears 
to have wholly died out in December, 1867, no deaths from that cause having been 
reported duiing that month ; and this is stated to have been consequent on the extra- 
ordinary precautions used to promptly disinfect all the localities-in which any cases of 
cholera appeared. 

The following Table exhibits the mortality foom fever auring each quarter of the 
four years ending 1867 : — 
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Year, 

January, 

Fehruary, 

March. 

April, 

May, 

June. 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December. 

1864 

3,001 

3,378 

2,970 

3,185 

1865 

5,853 

6,431 

3,526 

2,929 

1866 

3,156 

2,884 

1,680 

2,157 

1867 

1,507 

1,620 

1,088 

1,459 

Totals . . 

13,577 

14,313 

9,264 

9,730 


It thus appears that fever almost invariably obtains its maximum intensity during: 
the second quarter of the year, being at the minimum during the monsoon months of 
July, August, and ;■!■ !.-l -..n the drains throughout the Native town are well 

scoured ]jy the rains. > • ■ i : ip- ■\ ; . ! "■ > gradually increases in virulence from the beginning 
of the year until tlie end of the second quarter, after which it begins to decline. The 
sudden rise in the deaths from smalliiox, says the Health Ofiicer, is coincident with the 
time of the influx of Mahomedan pilgrims to Bombay for tlie i)ur])oses of the Haj. 

Comparing the mortality x)er cent, per annum in Calcutta from cholera, smallpox, 
and fever, with that of Bombay, we have the following, viz . : — 


Disease. 

Bombay, 

1807. 

Calcutta, 

1800. 

Cholera 

Fever 

Smallpox 

•13 

6*94 

1*29 

15*85 

11*27^ 

•20 


Thus the deaths from cholera in Bombay in 18G7 were only 13 in every 10,000 of 
the population, while in Calcutta they amounted in IStJG to 1585 for every 10,000 of 
the population. Fever also was more fatal in Calcutta in 1800 than it was in Bombay 
during the year following. 

The following figures extracted from the Health Officer’s Report will show in 
order of precedence the localities in which fever has most prevailed in Bombay, and 
where the general death-rate has been highest : — 


]\Iortality from Fever per 1000. 

Parell 20*85 

Esplanade 13*97 

Khara-tnlao 13*51 

Kamateepoora .. .. 12*51: 

■Worlee 11*91: 

Ooombarwara .. .. 10*87 

Sewree 10*11 

Ohaopatee 9*21 

Clinckla 8*06 


M ortality from all Causes per 3000. 


Paioll 40-13 

Esplanade 35*20 

Khara-tulao 32*61 

Ooombarwara .. .. 29*58 

Kamateepoora .. .. 28*35 

Chaopatee 27*33 

Ohuelvla 26*19 

Girganm 23*41: 

Oomberkbaree .. 22*77 


The low-lying and swampy condition of the flats, taken in connection with tin; fact 
that until lately there was, says tlie Healtli Officer, in the whole district of I*arell not 
one well-built drain, is alleged to be the probable cause of the excessive mortality 
in that quarter of the island. 

Tlion us to the Esplanade, where the mortidity from fever in 1807 wus about 14 i>er 
1000, and from all eames upwards of 35 per 1000; this excesfcive death-rate is be- 
lieved to be owing to wet ifubsoil and very imperieet surface-drainage, also to the air 
in that quarter being tainted with emanations from the foul shore in Floody Bay. Of 
the 227 deaths which occurred on the Esplanade, where two native infantry regiments 

* The deaths from fever were 4053, and from remittent fever 1200, or a total of 5209 in a population of 
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were quartered, no less than 163 took place within the lines, 75 deaths being from 
fever.* 

Epidemic cholera is said to be most severe in Ohaopattee, O' ■ . ■ ' TT' 
owing to these places being undrained, and the surface rot . 

absorbent. 


V. — Meteorology, 

The folio wing Table .T*' ' ‘ ' ’ ^ 

from the Bombay Obser- . ■ ■ ■ : : 

seen that the m ’ . auring ine year was zyozo inches, its mean 

range ' 116, and ■ . ■ The mean temperature of the air in shade was 

78*9^, the mean . . . le absolute range 30*8-’. The mean dew-point 

was 71*5°, and the mean humidity 79 per cent. The wind blew a mean of 19| hours 
from the sea, and 4J hours from the land, during eacii day throughout the year. 

Comparing the mean temperature of the air during each month with that of Cal- 
cutta, as given for the year 1866, we have the following, viz . : — 


]\Ionth. 

Bombay, 

1867. 

Calcutta, 

1866. 

Month. 

Bombay, 

1867. 

Calcutta, 

1866. 

January . . 

74*2 

78*2 

August . . 

79*7 

87*6 

February 

73*1 

79-2 

September . . 

79*6 

89*3 

March . . 

76*9 

94*3 

October , . 

• 79*9 

86*9 

April . . 

80*6 

94*0 

November 

76*6 

82*7 

May ' 

June 

84*7 

84*7 

96*1 

92*8 

December 

74*9 

76*4 

July .. .. 

80*5 

88*0 

Year . . 

78*9 

87*1 


Thus, during May and June, the hottest months in the year, the temperature of the 
air at Cakmtta is higher by about 10° than it is in Bombay ; while during the cold 
months it is considerably cooler in Bombay than in Calcutta. The mean temperature 
of the air during the year under observation was in Calcutta 87 * 1°, and in Bombay 
78*9° of Fahrenheit. 

The following Table exhibits the degree of humidity of the air in Bombay as com- 
pared with Calcutta, complete saturation being represented by unity, viz . : — 


Month. 

Bombay, 

1867, 

Calcutta, 

1866. 

Month. 

Bombay, 

1867. 

Calcutta, 

1866. 

January 

•71 

•72 

August . . 

•89 

•86 

Februmy 

•69 

•69 

September . . 

•87 

•84 

March . . 

•79 

•62 

October . . 

•85 

•80 

April 

•79 

•68 

November . . 

•72 

•70 

May 

•77 

•73 

December 

•75 

•68 

June 

•SO 

•76 




July .. .. 

•88 

•85 

Year , . 

•79 

•74 


From whicli it appears that, as a rule, the atmosphere is more liumid in Bombay than in 
Calcutta, the dilierence being most remarkable during the months of March and April, 


* According to the ‘ Times of India,’ the following is the mortalit 3 % mainly from fever, in certain 
districts of Bombay from 1864 to 1867 inclusive;— 



Population. 

f62 

in 1864 

Chowpattee 

.. 6,184 .. 

J 58*5 
\ 37*3 

„ 1S65 
„ 1866 



(27*3 

„ 1867 

Khetwaree 

.. 21,505 .. 

f74*l 

„ 1865 


138*1 

„ 1866 



(46‘1 

„ 1864 

Khara-tulao 

.. 28,458 .. 

) 57*9 

„ 1865 

j u6*5 

„ 1866 



(32*6 

„ 1867 



Population. 

f 50*4 

in 1864 

Esplanade. . 

. 7,869 .. 

\ 60*8 

„ 1865 



( 35*2 

„ 1867 



( 34*1 

„ 1865 

Parell . , . . 

.. 7,002 .. 

< 30*5 

„ 1866 



(40*1 

„ 1867 



f40*6 

„ 1864 

Kamateepoora . 

81,675 .. 

J 40*9 
\ 27*1 

1865 
„ 1866 


28-3 „ 1867 


Now tills df -^*7 
in Khetwaree, , . : ' 


er in every^instance. Thus, of the 74 per thousand dying in 1865 
production of filth and swamps, defective drainage and had water. 




Abstract of the Meteorological Observatioks supplied from the Bombay Observatory duriko the Year beginning 

1st January, 18G7. 
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As to rainfall, during the months of Januaiy, February, March, April, and De- 
cember of 1866, no rain fell at Byoulla. The number of days on which rain fell, and 
the fall in inches at each Presidency town during the period under observation, was 
as follows, mz . : — 


HIONTH. 

Bombat, 1861. 

Calcutta, 1866. 

Humber of 
Days on 
which Rain 
fell 

Amount of 
Fall in Inches. 

Number of 
Days on 
which Rain 
fell 

Amount of 
Fall in Inches. 

January . . 



5 

1*70 

February . . 



6 

3*74 

Maxell 


. , 



April 



9 

1*81 

May 

i 

*06 

9 

2*56 

June 

23 

12*69 

21 

7*02 

July 

27 

36*87 

26 

13*42 

August 

29 

17*61 

27 

11*48 

September . . 

21 

8*38 1 

23 

15*97 

October 

10 

4*80 

12 

7*83 

November . . 




. . 

December . . 





Year .. 

111 

80*44 

138 

65*53 


Thus in Calcutta rain fell on 138 days, and in Bombay on 111 days; but the fall 
during the year at the latter place was 80 At: inches against 65*53 inches in Calcutta, 
During July the rainfall at Bombay was about 37 inches, while in no single month at 
Calcutta did more than 16 inches fall.* 

* The following, relative to the “Eainfall of India," is from the ‘Times of India’ of 9tli January last, 
and may be interesting to many of my hearers, but I do not endorse all tbe statements made ; — 

“ Tlie fall of rain over the cuntineiit of I-Iindostan is so extremely eccentric that it is doubtful if it is 
more varied in any other quarter of the globe. From the. total absence, or meagre showers of Scinde, to 
the tremendous downpour of many feet in other localities, there is a marked difference in almost every 
district. In Kurracliee and other parts of Scinde and Beloochistan, years may pass without a drop, or at 
the most a few light showers, while in parts of Bengal it is a common occurrence to see a heavy fall esti- 
mated by feet rather than inches, and where, in less than a w’cek, just double the average rainfall of 
Bombay has visited certain spots. To an inhabitant of Gnzerat, where the fall seldom exceeds 3U inches 
in the year, that amount to pour down in tw'enty-foiir hours, and to continue at the same rate for five days 
in succession, would appear almost incredible, yet it is a w’ell-known occurrence at Sylhet, in Ejistem 
Bengal, and where statistics are duly noted and carefully preserved year by year. This extraoi’dinary 
place seems destined to monopolize a great portion of the heavy eloiid.s that rise from the Bay of Bctigul, 
and float over from the Deccan, aud by its altitude (about 2000 feet) it checks the heaviest masses, and by 
stopping their further progress compels them to discharge their contents over the limited area exposed. 
The only way to explain the cause of the annual deluge in this district, and which has been known to 
exceed 500 inches, is the following, which will be better understood by a reference to a map of India. The 
prevailing winds (S.W.) bring over the large bodies of vapour which arise from the Bay, and the greater 
part of the southern portious of the continent; these come rolling up, gathering as they advance, anti 
forced over towards Burmah, which, however, they do not reach, being turned off and sent on due north 
by the range of mountains (the Blue fountains mid others) winch separate BuiTuah from Arvacan. 
Sweeping on, aud passing over the low-lying ranges of Cbithigoug and Independent Tipperah, they procct'd 
nndisturbed till they are suddenly brought to a standstill by llie CJlierrapooiijee and Jynteeah hills,* of which 
Sylhet forms the chief place of note. As the masses are too heavy to rise, they become condensed where 
they remain, and the rain descends literally in torrents. Fortunately for the people there, it is a hilly 
district, and an hour after a fall of a few inches there is scarcely a trace of it. The inhabitants take 
advantage of the sudden rise in the hill streams to load and send off their boats, with various commodities, 
so as to gain the assistance of the locomotive power of the water, which tliey are obliged to avail them- 
selves of while it lasts, as it is soon expended, and the excitement that takes phice on the approach of a 
small flood is universal As a proof that Sylhet takes more rain than its sRare, it is remarked that the 
countiy north of the Cherrapoonjee range gets but a very scanty allo^'ance, averaging 6U inches. 
lighter and consequently higher clouds escaping the range are speeded on to water the portions of India to 
the north and east. 

“The fall in Western India again is somewhat similar. Where the clouds travel up along the Western 
Ghauts, the difference in the fall in the Canara and Ooncan districts and the country to the east of the 
Ghauts is perceptible ; for instance, at Viugorla the fail averages 100 inches, and at Sholapoor it is only 

about 20; or Rutnagherry is also about lOO inchesr^ while the fall at Poonahba ' ■ 

while at Mahableshwar and other points wherethe clouds are checked, the faU . . 
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VI . — Conclusion . 

I cannot conclncle without claiming th * ’ ^ " my hearers for the cnrtness 

of this v:. ■ . :■ ‘■'■’■ii i'ideed pretends to ■ ■ an analysis and re-arninge- 

ment of Mi r s:- ;-:.i ri: .‘■ contained in the reports — as compared with that I had th© 
honour to present to the Society last year, on the Population and Mortality of 
Oalcutta/' 

Deeply impressed with the importance of the objects of this Association, and 
believing that statistical knowledge is the proper basis of every social and economic 
reform, I consented unwillingly, amidst much pressure of other engagements, again to 
offer a few remarks on Indian vital statistics ; but those only who have had practical 
experience of the preparation of such matter can have any idea of the formidable 
labour which it involves. 

Passing from this point, it is pleasant to recognize the existence of many sturdy 
sanitary reformers in Bombay. The Report for 1S07 of Mr. Crawford, the Municipal 
Commissioner, is a very able, exliaustive, and even elegant document, copiously illus- 
trated with photographs and pi y- ■ . improvements now in 

progress in the island, and I can . . forbid a more extended 

examination of it on this occas \ to mention the name of 

Dr. A. H. Leith, who has, perhaps, a more profound acquaintance with the vital 
statistics of Bombay than any man living; nor that of Dr. T. G. Plewlctt, the Health 
Odicer, whose Report for 1867 is repeatedly referred to above. 

Those gentlemen have duties to perform, of the difficulties of which officers of the 
Government exercising similar functions in this country have little idea. The Muni- 
cipal Commissioner, for instance, on taking charge, says : — “ I fouud that while I 
was called upon to carry out radical and expensive reforms in every direction, I had 
no funds ! The cash in my treasury had been borrowed two days before I took charge, 
from another fund. The rates and taxes, in some cases for years, had not been 
assessed, much less collected! There were three contracts just commenced wliich 
absorbed three-fourtbs of the Municipal revenue I There was an cstiimited deficit of 
nearly 20 lacs for the year ! The accounts for the previous year had not even been 
made up I And those for years under the heading of unadjusted advances to con- 
tractors were incomplete ! There were no statistics ! With the introduction of the 
Municipal Act on 1st July, 1865, the Town Duties Act was rescinded, and thus 
during the first six months of my administration I was deprived of the chief source of 
IMunicipal revenue ! for the Legislature liad not made the Licence Tux, the substitute 
for Town Duties, leviable until January, 1866. I hud further to face the unpopularity 
of this Licence Tax, and to incur the further odium of the Lighting and Police Rates, 
then also for the first time made leviable. At the first Bencli Meeting I placed the 
necessary facts before the Bench, and, asking ibr funds, was told to borrow again from 
the Drainage ! ! I saw at tiiat meeting and at several others (at one of which I plainly 
said the Budget could not be adhered to in the first few years) that I must act boldly 
and alone. However strongly convinced myself of the necessity for immediate ex- 
penditure in certain directions, I could not hope to convince the Bench, for I had no 
accounts and no statistics to support my hare assertions. In this dilemma I bail two 
courses open to me — the one to swim with the tide, indifferent to tlie death and 
disease, and the many crying wants around mo ; the other to act boldly and for the 
best, trusting to time, if need be, to prove me right. I adopted the latter — the only 
course open, as I think, to any man of ordinary energy and courage — and I do not 
regret my decision. In making this statement I beg that it may not be supposed that 
I defend the practice of exceeding the Budget grant ; far from it, I only insist that 
under the circumstances such excess was unavoidable and even ju.stifiable.” 

Having in recollection that fully one-half of the mortality of Bombay is caused by 

there is nothing to wholly cause a decided stoppage in the passage of the clouds up along the west coast, 
similar to the right angle ra«ge of Cherrapoonjee, the amount of rain during the year, at the outside, can 
only be estimated as half or three-fourths that of Sylhet. It is a well-known fact that hills attract clouds 
quite as much as trees, if not moi^. In the case noted above, the ranges do not interfere so much in the 
course of their journey as to direct it afterwards, but it is amusing sometimes to watch the direction a 
rain-cloud will take in a hilly country, as, after passing steadily along a range which would ultimately 
bring it to plain lands, on an*’. .i' th' of the hill it will turn back and resume its course 

amongst the mountains, most Ijy currents of air, but equally attracted by the treesand 

hills.” 
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a defective conservancy, my liearers will, doubtless, agree with me in thinking that the 
Commissioner was q^uite right in his muscular treatment of the case. But more taxes 
were necessary, and increase of taxation in India, for whatever i^urpose, is never free 
from danger. Several of the Native papers, wo are told, were loud in their dis- 
approbation on the occasion. 

'I’here appear to be many conflicting opinions as to what steps are necessary to 
improve the sanitary condition of Bombay, on the merits of which I am not com- 
petent to decide. The following are prominently put forward in the local press : — 

1. The construction of the Shewla reservoir for providing the island with a 

copious supply of pure water, 

2. A complete system of di'ainage. 

3. The reclamation of the swamps on the island. 

4. Increased ventilation in the Native town. 

It is estimated that 10 lacs a-yoar, or an increase of 25 per cent, to the present 
Municipal income, would ho tJie price required for an unfailing su[)ply of pure water, 
and that four millions sterling would probably, from first to last, he needed for the 
completion of the proposed works. These reforms completed, Bombay, it is said, 
would be one of the healthiest cities in the world, and the death-rate at Oliowpattee, 
Khetwaree, Parell, and other districts, from being at the rate of from 4 to 6 per cent, 
per annum, might he reduced to what it was at tSeo, Dhobee Talao, and other places, 
in 186G-C7, or from 1 to 14 per cent. 

Great complaints are made in the local press at the inequitable distribution of 
taxation in the isUuul. It is said that, while in this country the taxes fall on one 
person out of every five, six, or seven ; in Bombay they commonly fall upon one in 
every sixty, seventy, or eighty persons ; and that thus while Municipal taxation in the 
island presses on some 3000 people with almost confiscatory violence, the vast 
majority of the population never receive any visit from the tax-gatherer at all. 

'However this may be, wo are all of us— every Englishman indeed, is deeply 
interested in the noble efforts now being made to improve the sanitary condition of 
Bombay, and make it, wliat is declared to bo possible, as healthy a place tor Europeans 
to live ill, as London. I imagine that the Suez catial will bring about a complete revo- 
lution in the trade of this country with India. Already, I am informed, merchants aro 
preparing to ship cotton from the Bombay Presidency ty the canal, and ships are build- 
ing on the Thames, tJie Mersey, and the Cly<]e, specially adapted to this carrying-trade. 
In the passenger traffic all the- miseries attending transhipment will be avoided ; and 
travellers will embark at Southampton or IMarseilles and step on shore at Bombay, or 
Shanghai, or Yokohama, as the case may be, without trouble. Bombay being the 
natural centre of the cotton-trade, the common western terminus fox all the great lines 
of railway communication in India, and the port of arrival and departure of the 
English mails, will, beyond all doubt, benefit more than any other of our Eastern 
ports, from increased lacilities for communication with Europe. And even when that 
millennial period arrives, predicted by Oiipiain Tyler, when travellers to India will 
leave Charing Cross, pass through the tinmel below the Channel, tlienee by the 
Euphrates Valley Railway, and finally, after a pleasant excursion of a week or ten 
■days (!), step out of the carriage at Bombfiy, without wetting a shoe, she will still 
retain her proud position as one of the foremost cities of the East. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naouoji said, that Avhile he could not pretend to call in question 
the figures given by IMr. Tait, seeing that they had been taken from the published 
reports, tliere were a few incidental statements in the paper which lie (Mr. Badabliai) 
would wish to correct. He endorsed the remark that the educated classes in Bombay 
tonic an active interest in the census. Not only the educated classes, but a large por- 
tion of the other classes also, took up tlie matter warmly; although in cairying out 
the census great difficulties had to be encountered. When Mr. Tait read a paper on a 
former occasion, be (Mr. Dadabhai) stated the steps which had been taken by the 
educated classes, by the issue of placards and in other ways, to explain to the unedu- 
cated classes that no danger of increased taxation was^to be apprehended by the 
taking of the census, and that one of its objects was to obtain statistics with a view 
to improving the health of the place. With reference to Mr. Tait’s remark (under 
Headll.), “that while the population of Calcutta is only about one-half that of Bombay, 

the number of inhabited houses appears to he double,'' ' - L*'- - ■ ' ■ ■ ’ ‘ y 

the fact. There being in Bombay a greater number ■ 
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than in Calcutta, they were able to accommodate a much larger number of people than 
those in Calcutta. Under Head III., Mr. Tait stated that the Buddhists, the Brahmins, 
the Lingaets, and the Bhatias were the classes which abstained from eating animal 
food;^ but a large portion of the class enumerated as Hindoos of other caste 
abstained from animal food also, more especially tlie Wanias, who formed a very large 
portion of that class ; Mr. Tait went on to say : — “ The Parsee is under no restriction 
as to what he shall eat but the fact was, that the Parsee was restricted from eating 
either beef or pork. He (Mr. Dadabhai) did not quite understand the point of l^Ir. 
Tait’s remark, that the Parsee was said to be very fond of champagne. If lie only 
meant that he took wines, that was perfectly true. Mr. Tait was mistaken in saying 
that the followers of Zoroaster believed in a duality of gods. The Parsees were as 
much monotheists as any other people on the face of the earth. With respect to the 
large proportion of males to females in Bombay, that was probably to be accounted 
for by the fact that a large number of males came from other districts into Bombay 
to obtain work, leaving their families at home. As Mr. Tait observed, up to the age of 
thirteen, ib.- i:---! ^^rthe sexes was nearly equal, showing that where you take the 

regular v.i lU - . [i the two sexes were in the natural proportion to one another. 

With respect to the statement that caste appeared to have little or no influence in 
determining the occupation of the Hindoo population in Bombay ” the fact wiis, that 
though there were certain professions, such for instance as a clerkship in a Govern- 
ment office, into which a Hindoo of any caste could enter, there were occupations 
appertaining to particular castes, which individuals belonging to other castes would 
not follow, such as a blacksmith would not become a shoemaker, and so on. With 
regard to the large number of “ beggars ” among the Brahmins, allowance must be 
made for the circumstance that they were religions mendicants — that they were beggars 
not because they were naturally idle, and did not like work, but because they consi- 
dered it meritorious to beg. He observed with pleasure that the fact was mentioned 
that among the 50,000 l^arsecs there was not one beggar. The lowest labourer among 
the Parsees was many degrees better oif than persons of his condition among other 
classes ; and a regular home was provided for the blind and the crippled. The state- 
ment at the end of Head III., that “ of the whole population of Bombay little more 
than one-fifth were born on the island, but upwards of 89 per cent, were bora witliin 
the Presidency and 974 per cent, on Indian territory,"’ confirmed wbat be bad already 
pointed out as accounting for the disparity in the proportion of the sexes in Bombay, 
viz, that a large number of males came from various parts of the Presidency into 
Bombay to procure employm ’ ' *■ • - behind them. With respect to 

Mr. TaiPs remarks about the ■ ■ ' i I • * . s (Mr. Dadabhai) had been there 

lately, and though he had ta’ ■ ; ■ * ■ ■ in the subject, he had watched 

what was going on, and had observed P - - - ^ Bombay upon the matter. 

Mr. Crawford, in his last Budget, hat. . i ' ■ iple that, instead of cutting 

the coat according to the cloth, the cloth should bo cut according to the coat — instead of 
saying, “We can only get so much money, and we must do what we can with that,” 
be had said, “ We must have so much money.*’ Seeing that 32 lacs of rupees were 
raised every year in Bombay, one would expect to find a large amount spent in 
sanitary improvements, but the general complaint in Bombay was that some portion 
of the money collected did not go into the treasury of the municipality, but went 
where it ought not to go. If Mr. Crawford only satisfied the people that they got 
the w(jrth of tlie money which they contributed, he could without difficulty raise in 
Bombay whatever was required. 

On Mr. Tayler asking whether auditor’s accounts were not published, Mr. Dadabhai 
said ; — The audited accounts were no doubt imblished, but facts came out last year 
giving rise to the imputation (he could not sJiy what truth there was in it till the 
question had been tried before the regular legal tribunal) that a person had been 
keeping a large amount of money in Ins own possession for moiitlis together without 
accounting to the municipality for it. The question of the constitution of the munici- 
palities of India was dhe of the great questions of the day. ^ Seeing that the natives 
of Bombay were necessarily very much interested in municipal matters, what w’as 
required was that the natives should be properly represented on the municipalities, and 
that thus the members (at least some of them) of the municipal beiicn should be 
accountable to their constituents for their conduct as such members. Bombay, IVIr. D. 
thought, was now well prepared to form a* constituency to elect some members to 
represent its people on the bench. Mr. Dadabhai could not understtind the remark 
that only 3000 persona paid all rates. Some parts of Bombay paid light rates witliout 
Ho. 3, VoL in. ^ L 
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getting any benefit from them. With respect to what was now * 't ■■ '1 ■ I • 
to improve the sanitary condition of Bombay, drainage was the 
solved, the difficulties of solving it being very great, owing to the general level of 
Bombay being not much above the level of the sea ; but when that was solved, Bombay, 
as regards its sanitary condition, would compete with any other place in the world. 

Mr. Tavlee. — The remarks I propose to make upon this interesting paper are 
entirely general. 1 think we may say that from the proceedings of ‘ ' " y 

we have learnt two general lessons. One is, I regi’et to say, that 
tion is not found to he particularly attractive in drawing a large attendance ; and the 
other is the great general lesson, that whether in Bombay, or Calcutta, or London, 
specific diseases, whether cholera, fever, small-pox, or anything else, are all depen- 
dent upon specific sanitary regulations — ^that if cholera is more prevalent in Calcutta 
than in Bombay, and if fever is more prevalent in Bombay than in Calcutta, it 
entirely depends on the sanitary arrangements of those particular places, making all 
allowance for climatic differences. That is the great lesson which a society like this, 
having the welfare of British India at heart, may profitably take to itself ,* because 
we may practically direct our efforts and our endeavours towards the adoption of those 
sanitary regulations which will contribute to tbe health of the population. And if I 
am not mistaken, we have to a great extent taken steps towards the accomplishment 
of that object in onr efforts to obtain irrigation, which, after all, comprises the great 
question of drainage. Though a paper like that which Mr. Tait has read is rather 
bewildering to the brains and intelligence of almost all human beings, still we may 
derive from it the satisfactory lesson that in our humble sphere, if our efforts are 
properly directed towards the attainment of that great end-sanitary perfection — we 
may to a certain extent regulate and modify the which is found 

to exist and prevail in particular places. These 5 ■ . ■■ with regard to 

this particular subject which I will venture to make upon this occasion, because it is 
almost impossible for one to follow all the details of the paper while it is being read. 
The paper will be circulated, and we shall have an opportunity of studying it at our 
leisure ; but as the name of Mr. Crawford has been incidentally mentioned, I would 
just observe that I, lilce Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, went to India a few months ago, and 
passed through Bombay, taking out a letter of introduction to Mr. Crawford amongst 
others, and be very kindly took mein his carriage round Bombay morning and evening, 
and showed me the result of his municipal exertions ; and whether or no there is any 
screw loose in the application of the finances, I can only say I never in my life was so 
struck with the energy of a single individual as I was in witnessing the results of Mr. 
Crawford’s exertions in Bombay. He took me to the new market, to the slaughter- 
houses, to the numberless works in which he bad been taking a leading part, in 
spite of great opposition ; and it seems to me, if a few more energetic and independent 
men of that kind were scattered throughout the presidencies of India, Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay would be very different places to what tliey are now. Whether Mr. 
Tait in his paper has given a correct description of the difterent classes ; whether the 
Parsees are fond of champagne* whetlier they worship one God or two; whether the 
“Hindoo beggars'* are professional beggars, or whether in begging they consider that 
they abandon the world ; these are interesting ethnological questions, each of which forms 
a separate subject of discussion ; but I only wish to leave these remarks on record, my 
object in making them being to point out that we may derive great profit from this 
able statistical paper, basing our futm-e action on those truths which it enunciates. 

Chairman. — If no one else has any remarks to ofier, I would suggest to Mr. Tait 
whether the fact which has been mentioned as accounting for the disproportion of tho 
sexes, viz. that a great number of males leave their families at home, and go themselves 
to Bombay in search of employment, may not also account to some extent for the great 
difference in the percentage of mortality between Bombay and Calcutta. I do not 
know whether I am right, but I believe that the population of Calcutta is, as 
compared with that of j3ombay, almost fixed. Mr, Saunders, the proprietor of an 
English newspaper in Calcutta, and who is here, having latelymrrived from Calcutta, 
will be able to tell us whether that is so or not. Bombay, as every one knows who 
has resided there a year or so, is inundated with people from Scinde, from the Persian 
Gulf, from Arabia, from Upper Africa, from tbe Malabar coast, and from the up- 
countries of India. How many of those people of different classes were on the island 
at the date of the census was no doubt ascertained ; but I fancy no attempt was made 
to ascertain whether^ they were born on tbe island, and I think it would be almost 
impossible to ascertain that now. With regard to the percentage of mortality among 
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Europeans quoted in Mr. Tait’s tables, we all know very well that the majority of the 
European population go out there to reside for only a few years, they do not go to pass 
their lives there ; and whenever one of them gets very ill indeed, he is sent away home. 
I myself should have figured in these tables of mortality as one of the deaths if I had 
not been sent home twice. But, notwitlistanding all that, according to the tables there 

appears to be a very high percentage of : t in Bombay even amongst 

that very fluctuating population. I thii vhich requires looking into 

a little^ more. If information could have been obtained regarding the percentage of 
mortality amongst the females it would have given a much truer state of the case 
than tables compiled from the fluctuating male population. The females, as Mr. 
Dadabhai states, are generally fixed — they do not move about like the men ; and 
therefore, perhaps, it would be as well if particular inquiry was made with regard to 
the percentage of deaths among the females of Bombay and the females of Calcutta, 
assuming them to be fixed in both cases. 

Mr. Saunders. — will answer your ' si can. The population at 

Bombay, to w’’hich you are alluding, is . ■ ' . ■ . ' one, that is to say, a great 

number of males come for a season and ■ . ■ year. I think we have not 

the same fluctuation in the population in Calcutta. We have a very large number 
of males from Patna and the hill countries who come to Calcutta as coolies, as 
bearers, and as servants, increasing the male population very largely, but then tliey 
do not return — ^they are not there for six months or so — they are there for four or fivo 
years, and when they do go away others come to fill their places. That would no 
doubt cause a large number of males to appear in any census in proportion to females, 
but tliere is not tbe same fluctuation as tliere is in Bombay. 

Mr. Shababudin said : — With reference to the Municipal Commissioner, he had two 
things to look to, ornamentation, and the sanitary condition of the town. While it 
was quite true, as Mr. Tayler had said, Mr. Crawford had done much for the orna- 
mentation of the town by the construction of bazaars, and roads, and so on, very little 
had been done to improve the sanitary condition of the crowded districts. Sanitary 
improvements ought to be carried out before ornamentation. Fountains, markets, 
Rotten Rows, and band stands could not be erected to improve the health of the masses 
of the people. No doubt tbe improvement of roa<ls (roads being the lungs of the 
city) was a necessary work, but the filthy lanes and cesspools of the densely crowded 
districts should be first cleaned out. He admitted that the present Municipal Com- 
missioner was a most energetic officer, hut he believed Mr. Crawford had directed his 
energy more towards the ornamentation than the sanitation of the city, the great 
outlay incuiTed for the former benefited only a fraction, say 50,000, of the total popu- 
lation of 8 lacs. Memonwada, Maud wee, and such other places were in nearly the 
same filthy state as they wore ten years ago. In tbe streets, which are very narrow, 
the men who remove the night-soil would he seen with their baskets open, at work 
till 12 o’clock, no notice being taken of them. Slaughter-houses had been constructed, 
but that was very little towards sanitaiy improvement. 

Mr. Tayler remarked that Mr. Crawford told him that the slaughtering of cattle 
in tlie crowded parts of the town was one of the greate.st sources of disease. 

Mr, Shababudin said that no doubt everybody was satisfied with what had been 
done as regarded the slaughter-houses. Even the markets were great improvements 
in a sanitary point of view, but a great d(.*al more was required to be done. Dead 
dogs and cats might be seen rotting on tbe roads. There were many streets which 
one could not enter without disgust. 

The Chairman remaiked that he was Garrison Engineer in Bombay for some time, 
and he found at that time, as his predecessors had found before him, that the great 
difficulty was that which wa.s a puzzle to this day, viz, how to dispose of the night- 
soil. The level of the greater portion of the island was a few feet below high-water 
spring tides, and the sea therefore sent back what was turned into it, causing a greater 
nuisance than cesspools. How to empty the cesspools of a million people every night 
and every day was rcidly a positive puzzle. The question, what was to be dune with 
the sewage of London, was hardly yet solved, and ]\Ir. Saunders would be able to tell 
the meeting the difficulties that were experienced on the same question in Calcutta. 

Mr. Saunders stated that, being a member of the IMunieipal Bench of Calcutta, 
and a Justice of the Peace of Calcutta, he was rather an authority upon tlie point. 
In Calcutta, as in Bombay, complaint was i^jade that nothing was being done for the 
natives in the way of sanitary improvements, the real fact being that the ma.ss of 
filth to he dealt with was so enormous, that a large expenditure of money and labour 
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made no show. The difficulty in Calcutta, as in Bombay, was what to do with the 
sewage. Plans upon plans had been laid before the Municipality, and it was now 
proposed that a Joint Stock Company should be formed for the purpose of taking the 
sewage out to the Salt Water Lakes. The Government had offered every facility in 
the way of giving land and assistance, but they declined to give a guarantee. 

Ohaieman. — If you have no remarks further to make, I hope you will join in 
giving your best thanks to Mr. Tait for the very great trouble he has taken in com- 
piling tins information. We have had the pleasure of hearing a statistical paper read 
in which the subject has been in a great measm’e popularized, and in which the results 
have been placed before us. I have much pleasure in moving a vote of tlianks to 
Mr. Tait. 

Mr. Shababudin. — I beg to second it. 

Mr. Tait. — ^In making one or two observations on the two matters to which my 
attention was partioulaidy called during the discussion, I will not detain you long, as 
you have been very patient in listening to this paper. I wish to express my best 
thanks to our native friends for having come forward to-day and spoken on this ques- 
tion. I deem the remarks of Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji especially valuable, because they 
have cleared up many points on which I confess myself at sea, and on which a great 
many of us who have gone into statistical subjects are very much at sea indeed. Plad 
this paper been read before the Statistical Society, before which society it ought 
perhaps properly to have been read, it would not have had the light thrown upon it 
wliioh Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji has thrown upon it. The two points to which I have to 
refer are, — ^Fhst, with regard to the disparity of the sexes in Bombay ; and, secondly, 
as to the mortality. There cun he no doubt whatever that a very large proportion of 
the male population of Bombay is a floating population, that is, they are merely buds 
of passage tiiere, like ourselves — ^it is so in Calcutta also, but possibly not to so large 
an extent — and the fact which was pointed out by Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji, that up to 
the age of 13 the number of the sexes was very nearly equal, goes a great way to prove 
that the excess in the number of adult males is due to the influx of people who come 
there to push their fortunes, in fact. As to the mortality, all Indian statistics must 
be received with very great reserve indeed. I do not say that these statistics are to 
be in eveiy case relied on. I merely tal?:e them from the reports as I And them. I 
am quite unable to give reasons for tlie manifest disparity on the face of many of them. 
One of the most eminent statisticians perhaps in Eni'ope (Dr. Farr) was here a few 
minutes ago — a pressing engagement obliged him to leave, but I daresay when this 
paper is printed in the Journal he will append to it a paper giving his view of the 
subject. There is no doubt that, especially as regards mortality, we must receive 
the results with great reserve. When a man is ill he often returns to his own country, 
possibly to die there, and altogether the conditions of social life in Indian towns are 
entirely diflerent to those which exist in the towns in this country. I will only say in 
conclusion, that I regard these discussions as extremely valuable, and I think the ven- 
tilation of these subjects will do good. We are at present in the very infancy of Indian 
statistical inquiry, and a vast flekl for enterprise and distinction lies open to those who 
choose to pursue such inquiries 

On the motion of Mr. Tayler, seconded by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, a voto of thanks 
was passed to the Oliatrmaii. 
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E. B. EASTWICK, Esq., C.B., F.E.S., in the Chaib. 

Chairman. — Gentlemen,— Before Mr. Badablmi Naoroji reads Lis paper on the 
advi.sability of further facilities being given for the admission of natives into the 
Indian Civil Service, I will briehy state the circumstances under which the question 
now comes bufore U&. On the 12th August last year, Mr. Oadabhai Naoroji read a 
paper advocating that competitive examinations should take place in India for 
a portion of the appointments to the Civil Service. An interesting discussion 
ensued, in which Sir Herbert Bdwardes proposed as an additional article of the 
memorial, that the attention of the Secretary of State should be called to the desirable- 
ness of establishing scholarships in this country, tenable for live years, by native.s 
between the ages of fifteen and seventeen, who should compote for them. Both the 
memorial and the additional article were approved by the meeting, and on the 
21st August a deputation from the Association went to the Secretary of State, who 
expressed liimself favourably with regard to both points, and stated that he was in 
correspondence with Sir John Lawrence and others in India on the subject. We do 
not know what has taken place further with regard to that eorrespondence. Sinc (3 
that, Mr. Fawcett, the member for Brighton, lias given notice of the following 
motion : — “ That this House, whilst cordially approving of the system of open com- 
petition f ' ' in the East India Civil Service, is of opinion that the people 

of India . '• chance of competing for these appointments as long as the 

examinations are held nowhere but in London ; this House would therefore diicni it 
desirable that simultaneously witb tbe examination in London, the same examination 
should be held in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras.’’ Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji proposes 
that the Association should support that motion, by addressing a letter to the 
Secretary of State, requesting him to accede to the memorial presented on the 21st 
August last by a deputation from the Association ; and we are here now to hear his 
arguments on the question. 

Adraission of Educated Natives into the Indian Civil Service. 

Gentlesien,— Since our deputation waited on the Secretary of State for India with 
the Memorial* relative to the Indian Civil Service, I find several objections urged 
from different quarters ; and, as I see that Mr. Fawcett is going to move a resolution, 
I beg to submit for your consideration my views on those objections. They arc, as fur 
as I have met with, principally these : •— 

1. That the natives are not fit, on account of their deficient ability, integrity, and 
physical power and energy. 

2. That Europeans would not lilie to serve under natives. 

3. That native officials are not much respected by the nutiYe.s, and that when a 
native is placed in any position of eminence, his fellow-countrymen all around him are 
ready to backbite and slander him. 

4. That natives look too much I-., C -v i.-'-d •.•VrpV-y’.-.rr.b and do not show sufii- 

cient independence of character to ;!:■ iier paths of life. 

5. That though natives may prove good subordinates, they are not fit to be placed 
at the liead of any deppjetment. 

6. That natives who seek for admission into the Civil Ser\dce should he Anglicised. 

7. Tiiat natives ought ndt to be put in positions of power. 

8. That the places obtained by the natives will be so many lost to the English 
people. 

9. That natives are already largely employed. 

* Appendix B. 
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To avoid confusion, I give hereafter the replies to these objections separately, but 
it is necessary to guard against being diwn into a discussion of these objections, and 
thereby missing the real point at issue. Whatever may be the weight or value of these 
objections, they are now altogether beside the question. The real position of the 
question at present is simply this : That, notwithstanding aU time and other such 
objections, after a searching inquiry, and after taking them all* into very careful con- 
sideration, Parliament has decided and publicly enacted, “ That no native of the said 
territories (India), nor any natural-born subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall, 
by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled 
from holding any place, office, or employment under the said Company.” This enact- 
ment hy Parliament in the year 1831 was again confirmed in distinct, honest, and 
emphatic terms by our gracious Sovereign in the year 1858 : ‘‘ Wo hold ourselves 
bound to the natives of our Indian territories by the same obligations of duty which 
bind us to all our other siil^jects, and those obligations, by the blessing of Almighty 
God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. .... It is our further will that, 

so far as may he, our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely r"''’ ‘ '* 

admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which they may be . 
education, ability, and integrity duly to discharge.” The tests of qualifications, 
character, and health are laid down. Now the question simply is, whether these 
solemn Eoyal declarations and enactmcmts of Parliament are to be fairly and honestly 
carried out, or whether they are only to be a mockery and a delusion as far as the 
British subjects in India are concerned. This is the whole question. I have not the 
least doiiht tliat the intentions of our Sovereign and Parliament are honest, and the only 
course open is, not to subject any one class of British subjects to greater difficulties and 
sacrifices than anotiier. Every obstacle left or thrown in the way of the natives of 
India is equivalent to making the Eoyal word and Parliamentary enactment, as far as 
they are concerned, a dejid letter and a mockery. The only way in which natives of 
India can ho put on an honestly equal footing with Englishmen is by holding ex- 
aminations in India also, I trust that in the debate in Parliament this real point at 
issue will not be lost sight of, and will be distinctly pronounced upon. 

The questions which will have to be necessarily discussed in connexion with this 
point are — 1st. Whether it is practicable to hold examinations in India. It is evident 
that there can be no insurmountable difficulty. I need hardly take up your time on 
this point, as you are all well aware that there are competent staffs of examiners in 
India. I would only throw out one or two suggestions. If it be conf-' ^ ^ ■•■■■■ 

that all the candidates both of this country and of India should he 
same examination, papers for both written and viva voce examinations can be sent from 
hei'e, to he opened in India in the examination rooms on the same day as they are 
opened here ; and in the case of the viva voce examinations (whether papers are sent or 
not, or questions additional to those given in the papers are put by the examiner for 
obtaining fully the object of the viva, voce examinations), if the examiners are required 
to write down all the questions put and answers given, with such remarks as may occur 
to them as to the manner of the replies of each candidate, the Oommissioiiers here will he 
well able to control the whole examination, and bring it to a common standard. If, 
on the other hand, the Government of India he left to carry out the examination in 
India, there will be no difficulty whatever in finding a competent staff* of examiners. 
It is neither desirable, nor should it be expected by the natives, tliat the English 
portion of the service should not he larger than the native ; and a small portion of the 
annual appointments left to be competed for in India, is all, I think, that they can at 
present fairly ask. In that case the latter plan of leaving to the Government of India 
to conduct the examinations would be preferable. The chief objection to this latter 
plan is that by a separate examination a native may come in who may be inferior 
to the English candidates rejected here. To avoid this difficulty, either the first plan 
of “same jDapers” must be adopted; or, if the Government of India ’’ i ‘ , * •’ r 

high standard of examinations and a high minimum, considering t ■ f 

appointments will be very small indeed compared with the number of candidates who 
are likely to compete in such a large population, the suepessful candidates will not 

only be ' ■ it absolutely, good and superior men. Again, on the other 

hand, tin ■ i to the “ same examination for all ” is that as the number of 
candidates wiu De in tiie course of time much larger in India than here, on account of 
the immensely larger population from wh^h they will come, there is some chance that 
the Commissioners may find a much larger number of natives coming high than the 
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Secretary of State may tliink desirable to give appointments to. If, therefore, any 
natives are then rejected and their English inferiors are selected, the cry of injustice 
will naturally arise, which contingency ought, I think, to ho avoided. Upon the whole, 
therefor' 7 examination to the Government of India, with a suffi- 
ciently ■ . .. be the most xnacticable plan, as the chance is very slight of 

inferiormen jmssing in a very large competition. Again, whether the examinations should 
be held in some one place only, or at all the Presidency towns, is another question. 
This can be well left to the Viceroy. Eacli Presidency is so large a country by itself 
tliat, if a distribution of the appointments were made among them, the work of the 
examiners will be ample, and the civil servants being thus drawn from the different 
localities of India, a larger and more varied exx^erience will be introduced into the 
service than if they were all or most of them drawn from one province only, which I 
think will be an advantage. These details, liowever, had better bo left to the judgment 
of the Secretary of State. 

As to the general character of the candidates, the certificates will he mostly from 
the English heads ffiout whom certainly nobody can object that they 

would not be as ■ , honest as the heads of the colleges here. The 

weight of any other certificates that may he produced by the candidates can easily be 
judged of by tbe examining autliorities. In short, Government may adox)t such rules 
as they may deem, necessary to get the Indian candidate of the same level with the 
English, whether in acquirements, character^ physical cnerjui^oY in any other x^artieiilar. 
If the natives fail in coming up to a fair standard, it woubl be tlieir own fault ,* they only 
ask a fair trial. Now suppose any inefficient person by some accident found admission 
into the service (wliicli is very unlikely in a large competition for very few places), or 
sux^pose that after admission the integrity of any was not found satisfactory ; tliore is 
no difficulty for Government in discharging such a x^erson. By his appointment once 
he does not become a permanent fixture. Nor is it incumbent upon Government to 
promote any servant who does not prove his fitness for promotion. So there is no 
reason whatever why the enactment of Parliament or the xuoclamation of our Sovereign 
should not be fairly carried out, and tlie mere bugbear of the fear that some native 
employe may misbehave himself be allowed to interfere with a necessary act of justice 
and x^olicy. 

As to the locality for the examinations. Clause XXXII. of the Act of 1858 does not 
fix any. Tbe Secretary of State for India is not x^revented from bolding examinations 
where he may think necessary. 

The second question will be the necessary expenditure, but it is only natural and 
quite evident that the natives would only be too glad to liavo any- necessary portion of 
the revenue devoted to such x^m-posos. 

I need not here do more than simply state that the two requests made in our 
memorial have been by some confounded with each other as alternatives, but you are 
aware they are not so. The very wording of the second request and the sx)eech of Sir 
H. Edwardes shows that the two requests have two different objects : the first to give 
a fair, free, and impartial chance to the natives to enter the Indian Civil Service on the 
same footing as Englishmen, and the second to send out natives in various independent 
professioDs to India, ‘‘ where by degrees they would form an enlightened and unpre- 
judiced class, exercising a great and beneficial inflluence on native society, and consti- 
tuting a linlc between the masses of tbe i^eoxfie and their English rulers.” 

When I moved the memorial, I did not go further into this matter than pointing 
out that our Sovereign and the Parliament, and the press as representing the peoxfio of 
this country, and the present Government were of the one opinion which is expressed 
in the words I have quoted before from an Act of Parliament and from the proclama- 
tion of our Sovereign. Even now the press of this country, while commenting on the 
Blue Book of the comx 3 arison of the British and native rale, have almost unanimously 
declared that a fair field for tlie aspiration of natives of ability and character is one of 
tbe most important wants of the British rule, both to make it beloved as well as efficient. 
I also then urged t^iat the best interest of the service required that the first competi- 
tion for selection should take place in India, in order that the selection of qualified 
natives may not be made from a small body only, hut to select the best talent and cha- 
racter from the whole talent and character of the country. 

With such a clear case of law, justice, and necessity, we may think, and properly 
too, that I should have nothing more to say, and tliat my x^aper should end here. So 
I had thought on the occasion of proposing the memorial, but as some obiections liave 
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been since started from quarters, no matter of whatever cliaracfcer, and as it is likely 
that some members of Parliament may desire to know the value of these objections, 
though, as I have explained before, they are all now quite irrelevant, I discuss them 
one by one. 

1. That the natives are not fit, on account of their deficient ability, integrity, and 
physical power and energy.” 

The reports of the education department of India and of the administrative 
departments show what the abilities and acquirements of the natives are, and how 
offices of trust and responsibility hitherto entrusted to educated Indians have been 
discharged by them. 

The testimony as to the ability and intelligence of the natives is now complete, 
that the intellect of the natives of India is equal to that of any other people. Its 
ancient literature speaks for itself, and tlie result of modern education is that its 
universities declare, year after year, that their work is successful, and that graduates 
begin to number by hundreds, and undergraduates by thousands. I shall revert to 
this point again shortly, in connection with the question of integrity. 

With regard to the general integrity and character of the whole nation, it would be 
too long to go over the ground I have once treated in my paper on the European and 
Asiatic races. ISTor is it at present necessary for me to do so, as the question now before 
us is not the indiscriminate employment of natives generally in high offices of trust 
i\] .drpi;.-, but only of that class which proves itself qualified by its high 

( 'I:: , . ..i/ ' '..y. and cliaraoter. Now, it would be a strange commentary on the 
educational results of tlie English colleges in India (which are very justly regarded, 
both by the English nation and the natives, as one of the greatest boons and blessings 
conferred by England upon India), and on the character of all English intellectual, 
moral, and scientific literature, if the highly educated youths of these colleges did not 
also attain to high moral character. But as in the immutable order of nature a good 
seed can never produce had fruit, especially in a soil that has once proved itself fer- 
tile, it is not the fact that the education of these colleges does not raise the sense of 
moral duty of the students. I might here reason out a long argument to show why the 
natives ought to he and are as good as any other people under similar circumstances ; 
but, as any length of argument or number of assertions will not cany conviction home 
to those who have now to pronounce on this point so completely as a few actual facts, 
I applied myself to this task. Before I give you the result, I have to make one 
observation. I do not do this in any spirit of recrimination, or ill-feeling, nor do I 

wish to urge the delinquencies of any one c' ■; *. *" " ■ hose of another ; 

but it is only in simple fairness and justice ■ ! i. ! : ■ : to make proper 

allowances. Those gentlemen who so often cast stones at the want of integrity and 
the corruption of the natives, should not forget how some Englishmen in India, in 
former days, were suddenly transformed into rich nawabs ; how Mr. Brake got his 
Rs. 280,000 r or how a number of others got their lacs to side with one or other of the 
contending ndtive princes, to the tune of some millions sterling within nine years, from 
1757 to 1766,* and how, after selling their power and influence in India in the above 
manner, tlie Company bought their power in the English legislature, by bribing in the 
legislature to something like 90,000^. in the year 1693 ;t how the Company’s servants 
cheated their own masters ; how, in Mr. Mills’ words, in one matter, “ The conduct of 
the Company’s servants upon this occasion furnishes one of the most remarkable 
instances upon record of the power of interest to extinguish all sense of justice, and 
even of shiime.”t It is natural for gentlemen who have received a high education, and 
who begin their Indian service or life with high pay or profits, and high prospects, to 
feel indignant at the bribery and corruption of the poor people with low education, low 
pay or profits, and low prospects, and exclaim how can such things be. But if those 
gentlemen would only observe a little more around themselves, observe the ainoimt 
of fraud and “ doing” in this metropolis, if they would only remember the cry very 
recently raised against butchers and grocers, and discounts for servants, the convic- 
tions for false weights, the puffs of advertisem"'^’^". "‘inde- 
pendent and intelligent electors,” and their res] ■ ■ ' ' ' ^ above, 

English gentlemen bought and sold power, and' ' the lower 

classes are not behaving quite creditably in I ■ . ■ . • n see that 

such things not only can be, but are to be found even in this country under similar 

* Mills’ ‘British India/ vol. iii., eel. 18*26, p. 326. ® f Ibid., voL i., ed. 182G, p. 115. 

% Ibid., vol. iii., ed. 1826, p. 300. 
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circumstances, learn to make allownces for similar plienomena among other people, 
and agree in the ‘^decided conviction’^ expressed hy the Court of directors,* tiiat 
^ve have no right to calculate on them (the natives) resisting temptations to which 
the generality of mankind in the same circumstances would yield.” 

The real question no-.*., ct.o ■ . is whether, when natives are as highly educated 
as Englishmen, they :.d-- r ;i.ic character for integrity or not, whatever may 
be the diiference of opinion about the character of the whole nation, or of native 
agency generally. 

I have collected a largo amount of testimony with regard to native agency. Here 
I have in my hand a pamphlet of ninety-five pages, entitled ‘ Evidences relating to 
the Efficiency of Native Agency in India, published under the superintendence of the 
British India Society, reprinted with a supplement hy the British Intlian Association, 
Calcutta, 1853.' Tliis pamphlet contains a collection of the testimony of Indian 
officials up to 1853.^ We have further in the Parliamentary reports of the same year a 
large amount of evidence on the same subject, and also a good deal scattered over iu 
different works, or in periotlical literature. But for our present pur])ose nearly the 
whole of this mass of evidence is inapplicable ; and therefore useless to lay before you. 
All this evidence has been chielly upon the question of native agency hut 
the i3resmit question is not the efficiency and integrity of the natives generally, but of 
the particular body who can pass the ordeal of a high examination and produce satis- 
factory testimony of character. I therefore thought proper to request several Indian 
officials now resident in this country to give me their opinion. I addressed the follow- 
ing letter : — 

“ I shall he exceedingly obliged if you would kindly give me your opinion as to 
the efficiency and integrity of the ediiCLited natives employed in the various depart- 
ments of the Indian service in ollices of trust and responsibility.” 

To this inquiry several gentlemen have kindly replied. I give you all these replies 
in Appendix A, and leave you to judge for yourselves. Out of the testimony already 
published I give you a few extracts only in the same appendix, which directly bear 
upon the present question. It will be observed that the appended testimony repre- 
sents all parts of India. Sir W. Denison’s opinion appears unfavourable. He admits 
that there are, even though as exceptions, some natives who arc serving the state with 
efficiency. Now it is only for men like these, and who can also prove their character, 
no matter whether they are few or many, that our memorial asks for fi-ee admission. 
It is only those natives who can prove their ' ^ ough a severe ordeal, 

and who can also prove their character by ■ ' ■ ■ ■ : (and not natives in- 
discriminately), that we ask admission for. i ■ . . natives are admitted, 

if any is found wantmg, either in efficiency or integrity, there is nothing to prevent 
Gcc ■ ' y ‘ ■’ him. Nor is Government bound to promote, unless satisfied 

Avit ^ ■ .. Against Sir W. Denison’ ■ ’ ’ .■ ' “ :'T: h. ■ 

wc have, on the other hand, a different opinion from 1. . : ! . "j ^ . i • , 

General Briggs, and Mr. Edward Multby. On a fair estimate of the whole evidence, 
I venture to conclude that the educated natives of India, when employed in the public 
service, hare proved their efficiency and integrity- My humble testimony may be worth- 
less, especially in a matter in wliich I am one of the petitioners ; but I think I may at 
least say what I conscientiously believe, that as a native, and therefore having good 
opportunity of Imowing the private character of the educated natives of the Bombay 
Presidency, many of Avliom Avere my students, fellow-students, friends, acquaintances, 
or fellow-labourers in public movements (Avithoiit li .-lci-l.d.i:!::' !m give an opinion as to 
their efficiency, though I Icuow well tlieir ability), 1 .ii-iy believe that their 

integrity is tmdnubted, and that they are actuated hy a true and genuine sense of 
moral duty iu their good conduct and public spirit. Among them a spirit of condemn- 
ing any lapse of duty, to the want of which, among natives generally, >Sir R. Wallace 
alludes, is getting very strong, and the severest reproach that any one mlmiiiisters to 
another is to tell him that he did not behave in a w^ay Avorthy of liis education. The 
feeling among tlil&m is very strong, that tlieir high education demands from them a 
high moral character, and a performance of their duties. I can give extracts of opien 
censure from the native press. Oui* present rulers may Avell he proud of such result 
of their educational establishments, and jioint to it as one of their st rongest claiins 
upon our loyalty and gratitude. It only now remains for our rulers to let such results 
bear good fruit, instead of running into^discontent and mischief, l>y giving a fair and 
* Letter to Bengal Government, dated 23rd July, 1S24. 
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reasonable scope for the talent evolved. The question is simple: either the natives 
must be allowed to have a fair share in the administration of the country, or the nation 
must be kept ignorant, and the rulers take tlie chances of the results of such ignoranco 
and hatred for foreign rule combined therewith. 

I am glad to say that as far as I am aware of the views of some of the English 
principals and professors of the colleges in the Bombay Presidency, they are the 
same with mine, and it is \vith much pleasure I find that Sir A. Grant, the present 
Director of Public Instruction, has distinctly recorded his opinion as follows. In his 
report as Principal of Elpliinstone College,* for 1862-63, he says, “ As far as my 
experience goes, nothing can be more untrue than the common notion that English 
education is injurious to the moral principle of natives. In the College, I have 
invariably found that students improve in trustworthiness r ” ^ • in direct 

ratio to their improvement as scholars.” Any doubts ab( ■ ■ energy or 

pluck of the candidates can easily be removed by requiring any tests lor tiio ijurpose. 
Certainly the people with whose assistance, as the native army, the British Indian 
Empire has been mostly built up, cannot be pronounced as wanting in physical power 
and energy. They ought to have a fair trial. From the political cause of long 
subjection to foreign rules, and several religious and social causes, it cannot be denied 
that the people of several portions of Imlia are enervated, — those of Lower Bengal I 
am told especially ; and some Englishmen, observing the etfeminacy of these people, 
have drawn the general conclusion with regard to all India, But about this 
very people Mr. Anstey told us the other day : f “ Who were the Sykhs when their 
prophet first found them out ? Poor miserable starving fugitives from Bengal, of 
whom their great founder, knowing well the stuff from which Asiatics were made, 
lookiug with a prophetic eye into the future, said, ‘ I will teach the sparrow to strike 
the eagle." In comparison with the great dignity of Anrungzebe, it was the sparrow 
as compared to the eagle, and in less than a century the sparrow did strike the 
eagle.” 

Let, therefore, the natives once feel that it is time for them to shake off this 
effeminacy, and that, under the blessing and a3gis of the British rule, there is full 
scope for the head, heart, and hand, and I have no doubt that they will prove them- 
selves worthy of the power and civilization they once possessed, and of tlie blessing 
of the new regeneration now bestowed upon them by the light of the higher enlight- 
enment and civilization of the West by their British rulers. 

In short, whatever may be the value of the objection as to the efficiency, 
integrity, and energy of the natives, the very fact that none can find admission into 
the service who are not qualified as required removes the objectiou altogether. I 
once more wish to impress that it is not only the willingness of a native to be 
examined tliat will find him admission into the examination-room, but he will have 
to prove to tfie satisfaction of Government that be is a person of character, in the 
same way as the candidate is required to do here ; that his further promotion will be 
entirely in the hands of Government, and his failure will bring dismissal. 

2. “ That Europeans would not lilce to serve under the natives.” 

This I cannot help considering as a libel on the English character. I have a 
much higher opinion of it than to believe that Englishmen are not capable of 
. ■■ respecting true merit. Moreover, facts disprove this objection. The 
the high as well as the subordinate courts, and natives in any other 
position ot eminence, are respected by English subordinates. Englishmen serve both 
here and in India native masters with every respect. In the Bombay dockyard, 
Englishmen served under native superiors. In short, it would be strange if it were 
otherwise, for Englishmen are especially alive to merit. Why, if there be any 
Englishmen in the service, who should be so lost to tlieir sense of duty and apprecia- 
tion of true merit as to bo reluctant to serve under natives of merit, they do not deserve 
to be in tlie service at all. 

3. “ That native officials are not much respected by the natives, and are envied 
and slandered."" 

This objection can only be the result of the ignorance of th<x feelings of the natives 
towards officials of real merit, be they Englishmen or natives. The gratification of 
seeing their own countrymen rise in dignity and honour is naturally as great among 
the natives as among any other people. That narrow-minded or interested people will 

* Bombay Education Report^ 1862-63, p. 94. 
f ‘Journal of the East India Assosiation,’ No. 2, p. 1S2. 
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envy others is a trait which can he met with as much among any other people as 
among the natives of India. Only some weeks ago T read in the ‘ Hindu Eeforiner ’ 
of Bombay, of 15th January last, “We hail with excessive joy the selection of 
Mr. Mhadeo Govind Kanade, M.A., LL.B., Niayadhish of Kolapore, to fill the chair 

of English Literature and History in the Elphiiistoue Ofdlege The honour 

which is thus conterred on Mr. Eanade is as much deserved by liim as it is suggestive 
of his superior accomplishments as a scholar, and we have not the slightest doubt 
that it will cause much satistactioii to all who take an interest in the cause of the 
education of the youth of this Presidency.” This is a fair specimen of the feelings of 
the natives towards their countrymen of merit, I can give more G.\tracts if necessary. 
Wlieu I was appointed Professor of JMiithenuitics in the same college, X can candidly 
say that I think I was looked upon with veuy kindly feelings by my countrymen 
around me generally, as well as by the students of the College and the masters of the 
school departments. The feelings of my European ■ ■ kind towards 

me that I shall always remember them with pleasure , 

Turning to official testimony, I think uone can b( and complete 

than the following : — 

In one ot the Government Gazettes of Calcutta, of last year, the following para- 
graph appeared : — “ The Governor-General in Council has received, with sincere 
regret, official intimation of the death of the Honourable Bhamboouath Pundit, one of 
the Judges of Her Majesty’s HigJi Court at Port William. The Honourable tne 
Chief Justice in comniuirc - .t P-’.- - i IV.-;. to the Governor-General 1ms said, 
‘Bo far as Mr. Justice > I’l.- was concerned, the experiment of 

appointing a native gentleman to a seat in tlie High Court has succeeded. He had a 
considerable knowledge of his profession, and a thorough iicquaintance with the 
natives. I have always found him upright, honourable, and independent, and I 
believe that he was looked up to by his countrymen with respect and confidence.’ 
The interest which both in Indi : ^ . hes to the experiment of placing 

a native gentleman in the higl , . . . , in the country has imluced the 

Goveruor-General in Council to ^ ; {on of the Honourable the Chief 

Justice, in which his Excellency entirely agrees.” 

Certainly the above extracts prove anything but envy. They also disprove the 
first objection as to the ability and character of the natives. Bir A. Grant is no 
ordinary judge of scholarship, and that he should appoint a native as Professor of 
English Literature and History speaks volumes. The testimony of the Governor- 
General and the Chief Justice about Pundit Bhamboouath speaks for itself. 

The Court of Directors say, “ The ability and integrity of a large and increasing 
number of the native judges, to whom the greater part of the civil jurisdiction in 
India is now committed, and the high estimation in which many among them are 
held by their fellow-countrymen,” &c.* 

The North-West Provinces report that the Courts of Honorary Magistrates appear 
to possess the confidence of the people.f 

-i. “That natives look too much to Government id do not show 

sufficient ind(!pendence of character to strike out for ■ ' ■ ■■■ paths of life.” 

This is also contrary to facts, and has its origin in superficial observation, or in 
the knowledge of particular localities. That they should look to Government ap- 
pointments, and wish to asifire to a share in the administration of their own country, 
is only as natural with them as with h.-r-..-. Until lately there were very 

few openings for educated men. The !■■ r:;! being now open to them, many 

are going to it. The medical prolessir-; i- \ as far as it can be, in spite of 

the prejudices against dissection. But, except at the Presidency and some other 
large towns, an educated doctor can hardly get practice suited to liis ijositicjn ; the 
number, therefore, of Avell-educated practitioners who can at present pursue this 
profession with profit is limited. The fact that European doctors chieily coniine 
themselves to tlie Presidency and some few other towns, shows that the field for 
educated medical me*i is not yet very large. The educated thcoiogical profession has 
yet to he created, except |imoug native Christians. The Gujurati Hindu's of India 
have been merchants from time immemorial, and they are still as enterprising as over. 
There is a large internal commerce carried on by the natives. Many among educated 
natives Avould gladly become merchants, or follow other professions, if they had the 

•* ‘ Educational Despatch d?1854,’ p. 11 . 
f ‘ Keturn, Moral, &c.. Progress, isG?/ p. 88. 
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requisite capital or means. During the years 1862-64, wlien there was such a rush 
for trade and speculation, many natives left Government service. The manufactures 
cially textile, have broken down very much the corresponding m> 
« ■ ■ . ; and now, as the establishment of manufactories is a question of 

lai’ge capital, it is naturally shut to those who do not possess it. Still, several natives 
get employment in such as are established. In railways and otlier works they are 
ready to be employed. Besides, civil and marine engineering is adopted by several. 

In short, tJiis objccfiou may be answered briefly in this way— that tliere arc only 
about 400 natives in Government service at a salary above 300Z. per annum and 
upwards (see Eeturn 201-206, 1858, 223 ; sec. ii. 1859). What do all those otlier 
thousands of natives do who are also earning as much ? So far as the native finds an 
imlepondent opening, lie does not fail to take advantage of it. I know from my 
experience of the educated natives of the Bombay Presidency, that they arc very glad 
to have independent careers. 

So far was I convinced of this and of the necessity of affording facilities foi' new 
careers, that I made an attempt in 1864 to adopt some means to enable highly- 
talented natives to continue their studies for professional careers after completing 
their college education. One of the natives of Bombay offered a lac, and some others 
Rs. 175,000 for two fellowships of Es. 200 and Rs. 300 per month respectively, and 
asked Government to contribute as much ; hut unfortunately the offer was not accepted 
by Government. 

In addition to these fellowships, which were intended t- ' :■ V.i:-'' education 

and high independent careers, tliere was also starter! for ■' . i ^ and the 

enterprising spirits generally, a “Students’ Loan Company,” to lend money at 
raorleraie interest to persons wishing to visit England and otlier places, to complete 
their education or to learn any trade, art, or profession. The Rs. 300 fellowship and 
the Students’ Loan Company were intended for the benefit of all India. The com- 
mercial crash broke down all these proposals. I don’t think that there can he any 
question that the natives do not look to Go'- 1 f! / more tlian the 

people of any other country in similar however, for 

argument’s sake, that there was among the natives some tendency to look a little too 
much to Government employments, that certainly can be no good reason that they 
should tlierefure bo debarred from aspiring to a reasonable extent to a share in Iho 
service of their own country when qualified, by their ability and character. It is said 
that this tendency was observed in Lower Bengal, but, even in that part of India, the 
tendency, if it ever existed to any unreasonable extent, is now changing. The body 
of independent barristers, solicitors, ami valmels, doctors, and merebants shows that 
even the Bengalees are not blind to the advantages of independent careers as they 
become open to them. 

5. “ That, though natives may prove good subordinates, they are not fitted to ho 
2 )laced at the head of any department.” 

Without giving a fair trial, such an objection is, to say the least, very unreasonable. 
Besides, the objection is not borne out by facts. In any instances in wbicli natives 
have been put in positions of trust and responsibility, they have shown themselves 
equal to their duties, as yon must have seen from the evidence I have read to you. 
If, in any case, Government found inefficiency, there could be no difficulty in 
removing it, just as it does with English servants. Moreover, after getting admission 
into tile service, the natives would not bo put at the head all at once. They will 
have to show tlieir efficiency, and to work their way up ; and Government will have 
every opportunity of testing whom they can trust and whom not with higher positions, 

6. “ That natives who seek for admission into the civil service should be first 
Anglicised.” 

The education that natives receive in India is in itself a process of Anglicising 
them, with this advantage, tliat they retain the sympathy and Imowledge of their own 
country and if a native is requiretl to visit this country lifter his selection by the first 
competition, the object of the visit to this country will be realiced. If it be thought 
that two years’ visit to this country is not enough, there can be no difficnlty in 
arranging and requiring the native successful candidates to spend a little longer time 
hero ; because the reasons why English candidates are required to go to India at an 
early age do not apply to the natives, as the natives do not require to bo acclimatized, 
nor do they require the same time to lear^i the character, thoughts, and habits of the 
people that foreigners do. 
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I do not mean to say tliat yonng boys sbonld not also be brought bore for ediiea- 
tion. But there are many difiicnlties and troubles for taking care of them. Unless 
good care is taken to keep tliein within the charm of the circle of good society, there 
is some danger of evil instead of good resulting. When those educated in India come 
here at a mature age, everything they see is novel to them, every moment of their 
sojourn here is valuable, and spent in comparisons ; they return to India e7itknsiastiG^ 
and do much good. We knew what good a Karsanclas Moolji or a Dosahhoy Franjee 
has done to their country by their visits here. Now, it is not to be uiulerstood that 
the obj(ictions given above to very yoiin ’ ' ^ , or what I have said 

in favour of visits at a greater age, appl.. i are some youths under 

niy cax'e for several years, wlio I am siiro ' ■ ■ miselves and benefit to 

their country. I give the above pros and con.s’ not as a speculation, but the actual result 
of my experience during the past twelve years, during which time a good mau 3 r youths 
have been under my care, coming here at different ages, from about ten to twentj'-one. 
Upon the whole, I think that tlie necessity of corning here at an earlj' age cannot be 
reasonably urged against holding examinations in India, There is nmcli to be said 
in favour of both early and late visits to this country, and the best course will be to 
have a proper proportion of both. As I shall point out hereafter, there arc strong 
objections- urged to making compulsory any visit at all to this country, cither before 
or after selection, on account of the caste difficulty for the Hindus, who form the 
majority of the native po])ulation. 

7. “ That natives ought not to be put in positions of power.” 

If the British rule is to be based oir willing consent and sincere loj'alty, it is neces- 
sary that means be adopted to give the natives an interest in and a gratitude for the 
British rule, by giving tliem a reasonable share and voice in the administration of 
the country. If India is a trust for the good of India, that trust ought to be faithfully 
discharged. It is rather strange tliat there should ever have been at this day a 
necessity to ask whether the British or native rule was more liked hy tlie natives. 
Xiie question should have been by this time put beyond all doubt. There is no com- 
parison between law above sovereign and sovereign above law. I must wait for 
another opportunity to give my views fully on tliis subject. If, instead of fearing to 
give a reasonable share of power to the natives, our rulers would do what roinams to 
be done, they may well challenge the whole world to say whether they have not acted 
nobly. Unless the people are taught what British rule and machinery of adminis- 
tration are, and are brought up with the idea that the British rule is a blessing to 
them, it is simply unreasonable to hope that they could apjireciate what they do not 
understand. We mtiy as well expect the blind to appreciate a painting. If with this 
knowledge, by national education, is associated a gratitication of the high aspirations 
and patriotic feelings of the educated native for a voice and share in the goverament 
of his country, and if the material prosperity of the muss is promoted hy a bold policy 
for public works to develop the resources of the country, and if the princes and the 
aristocracy be sur6 of good faith with them, and receive the benefit of good advice, 
Britain may well point to its handiwork with pride, and India may for ever remember 
with gratitude the hand that raised it. If, in consideration of the interest which 
England has to retain her power in India, it gave India the benefit of all her influence 
and credit, hy . ■ ' ‘ ‘ 1 ian debt, the relief to India of some two millions 

a year will go , ■ ■ ■ of the other objects. Great indeed would that 

statesman ho, the benefactor of India, who would achieve this glorious work of 
regenerating a nation of 200 millions. If the British don’t prove hettt^r rulers, w’hy 
should they be in India? However, be the value of the above remarks what it may, 
one thing is certain, that among the remedies pointed out, and those I think us neces- 
sarj' to make the British rule popular and beloved, this one at least, of giving freely 
and impartially to the natives a sliare in the administration of the country, is admitted 
on all hands, by those who have given their opinions to the Viceroy, and their reviewers 
in the Bress and Parliament. I will just remark here that, in connection with the 
necessity of giving a Voice in the application of the reveinu'S, the very modest pro- 
posal made in a petition bj^tlie Britisli Indian Association of Calcutta, reported in the 
‘ Times of India,’ Summary, of 7th March last, will, I hope, have due consideration 
from the Secretary of State for India. 

•That there is no danger in entrusting power to educated natives is proved hy the 
well-known fact that they understand and Vippreciate tlie lieiielits of English 
rule, an<l, in the words of Sir B. Ercro, “And now, wherever I go, I find the best 
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exponents of the policy of -the English Government, and the most able coadjutors in 
adjusting that policy to the peculiarities of the natives of India, among the ranks of 
the educated natives/' &c,, &c. I also showed this at some length in my paper on 
“ Englarnrs Duties to India/' 

8. That the places obtained by the natives will be so many less to the English 
people.” 

The mere statement of this objection is its own condemnation as to its selfishness 
and want of a clue sense of justice, statesmanship, and the high moral responsibilities 
of the British in India. It is the plain duty of Government to secure the most 
efiScienfc service they can, and for that purpose let the words proclaimed in the name 
of the Sovereign be honestly fulfilled, that as far as may be our subjects, of wiiatever 
race or creed, hQ freely and imixirUally admitted to offices in our service, the duties of 
which they may bo qualified by their education, ability, and integrii.y to discharge." 
To compel the natives to come to England for competition for service in their own 
country is no more rcasonabJe, free, or impartial, than it would be to compel English- 
men to go to India or Australia for admission into the Civil Service iu England. 

9. “ That natives are already largely employed." 

The facts, however, are these. There are above 1700 Europeans in the covenanted 
services in India at a cost of above three millions per annum, at a salary of from 240^. to 
25,000f. per annum (Beturn 116 to 1800). There are 849 ^ Tidians 
iu the uncovenaiitetl service, at salaries of 300/. and iqj : there 

are only about 600 at a salary at and above 240/. a year (Betnrn 201 — vi. 1858, 223, 
sec. ii., 1859), of whom about 350 are between 240/. and 360/. per annum. This 
return will also show how very few — only about a dozen — natives there are at salaries 
at and above 840/. a year. Since these returns tliere have been some few more high 
positions given to the natives, but I cannot say whether there is yet any or more than 
one or two above the salary of 2000?. per annum, 

111 my remarks of course I don't mean to say that tliere are not, and would not 
hereafter be, found black sheep among the educated natives as among any other 
people, but that in a fair trial the natives will come up to the average of ability and 
honesty of any other people. 

There is only one more point to which I wish to draw your attention. To the 
Hindoo the caste question is socially of great importance till the system is broken 
down. It may he said that a candidate for the Civil Service ought to show that he 
has the moral courage tc ' such trammels. This he would do by his 

visit to this country after ■■ ^ it is certainly not reasonable to expect that 

any one should subject himself to great sacrifices both of money and social position on 
the risk of the uncertain result of his ventme. If he succeeds in his competition in 
India, he acquires a certain position of respect, and he can then well undertake the 
journey to this country with the 100/. for the first year, and 200/, for the second year, 
whicli will be allowed to him by Government, with the double object of completing 
his qualifications and of giving a finish to his education, and of dealing with the 
trammels of caste with advantage. It is not proper to sneer at the cowardice of sub- 
mitting to the caste systejn. The English even now have their trammels in other 
siiapes, as of fashions, society, &c., and had till very lately their exclusive guilds. The 
English ought also not to forget at what cost reformations liavo taken place in Europe, 
and what previous prepfiratioii of the revival of knowledge has been necessary, and 
has led to them. The Hindu institution of caste has a growth of centuries, and over 
a people numbering above a hundred and fifty iniilions. It is so intimtitely mixed 
with some of the most important social relations of births, deaths, and marriages, 
that due allowance ought to he made for tho difficulties and sacrifices of overcoming 
its difficulties. 

Some English and native gentlemen, witli much effect, urge th'at the Hindus 
should not be subjected to this sacrifice at all, by being required to come to this 
country even after selection. When I consider the advantages of travelling in foreign 
countries, which is so much considered of for the youth of this country even, when 
I see the necessity of the natives in high positions being able to deal with English 
officials on a footing of equality in the knowledge of the world, especially of the 
English world, I cannot help still urging that the visit to this country after the selec- 
tion should be insisted on ; though I think the first Hindus coming here, even after 
the selection, will have to put up with m^ich inconveuicnce and sacrifice, and be some- 
thing of martyrs iu a good caxisc. 
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I am also emboldened to adhere to this opinion by finding that some of the native 
papers of Bombay, conducted by Hindus tliemselves, have also expressed tlieir views 
that the visit to this country after selection is desirable. Moreover, in the petition from 
the Bombay Association, adopted at a large and influential meeting at tho house of its 
President, the Hon. Munguldass Nathoobhoy, and by last advice being extensively 
signed by cdl classes of natives, it is also proposed, “ that if necessary they (the selected 
candidates) may be required to proceed to England to receive a C(jurse of sjoecial 
training, prescribed by the existing regulations, for which there are greater facilities 
in Europe than iu India.” B ’ ’’ . ” ' there may bo some inconveniences to tho 

first native civilians, the ■■ ■ _ ‘ their position, and the certainty of tho 

number of such oflicials increasing every year, will givi3 them in time suflicicut 
weapons to light their battles against losing caste. Also, if I am not inistakeu in my 
impression, I think the following circumstance has already met the difllculty, or at 
least prepared th (3 way for the visitors to this country, after their selection, being able to 
deal witii some ease and power with the question of losing caste. I remember, whether 
from reading or from conversation I cannot tell, that his Highness tlio Holkar intended 
to send some pundits to this country. He called a meeting of the learned Brahmins, 
and asked their ui)inion. It was decidetl, iu that assembly, that persons going abroad 
lor State purposes do not lose caste, because in the glory and height of Hindu power 
ambassadors went to difterent courts for state purjxfses. If so, that will be just the 
proi)cr argument for selected candidates. After their selection, being servants of the 
State^ and being required by their Sovereign to visit this country for qualifying them- 
selves for State purposes, they cannot lose caste. 

It is said by some that if Government grant the second part of onr memorial, by 
(‘onferring scholarships upon youths after a certain competition, those youtlis will be 
able to study for the service and compete here ; and the object of opening the service 
freely and impartially to the natives of India will he gained. Kolhing can be a greater 
mistake, I think. How it must be borne iu mind that the scholarships are intended to 
leave the scholars holding them free to pursue whatever professional study they like, 
in order especially to creat(3 an iiidejjendent class of educated native gentlemen. If the 
stipeiul of these scholarships is sullicient to enable youths to come here, its natural 
efibet will bo that most of them will prefer other independent professions, as certain in 
their results, to studying for the Indian service with the risk of failure, and the want 
of opportunity to learn any profession afterwards. Tlien to the Hindu the failure in 
the competition here will be the greatest injury possible ; for having first incurred the 
penalties of losing caste, and the displeasure of his friends, the mark of failure on his 
forehead, no matter whether deserved or not, would render him an object of ridicule 
among his countrymen. Buch an amount of sacrifice it is utterly unreasonable and 
cruel to exact. But after he is selected in India, and is sure of his position, it is 
reasonable for inq^ortant j)urposes that some sacrifice and inconvenience should be 
asked from him. There is another way in which mere dependence upon these scholar- 
ships will not secure the free admission of the best talent of the country. We must 
remember that it is not the horse who makes the best start that always wins. So by 
this plan of scholarships, if even all studied for the Indian service, contrary to the real 
object, the State will be sx)eudmg money upon good starters only, whether they may 
ultimately succeed or not. But by allowing the competition in India, the State 
without this expenditure gets the actual winners of the race in a competition of a large 
number, who have proved their mental calibre as well as their character, by their stay 
through a trying college course and by fulfilling all the conditions of ability and 
character for admission, and who at an advanced age can be left by their friends to act 
as they like, and are able to take care of themselves. While the boys arc very young, 
many j>arciits would be unwilling to allow their sons to go t(t a distant country out of 
their own care, and thus again the area of selection f-- i'\-- '..ill be much 

limited, but young men at the age required for the c-'i:::-. a a:-- ni..;r free to act 
and more able to take care of themselves. So that wo tlieii have a competition among 
all those who have provefi talent and character. You will see, therefore, that though 
these scholarships may reiiioiije tho obstacle of money, there are, in the ca.se of the 
Hindus especially— who, it must be borne in mind, form the principal population of 
India— other most serious obstacles, which can only be dealt with by transferring the 
examination for a portion of the selection to India. 

The Governor-General in his resolution last Jear admits that ‘‘he is fully alive to 
the urgent political necessity that the progress of education has created, for opening up 
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to natives of ability and character a more impoi-tant, dignified, and lucrative sphere of 
employment in the administration of British India ; and, as tlie remedy, his Excel- 
lency recognizes the eligibility of natives for only some higher grades in the non-regu- 
lation provinces. First of all^ the natural eifect of this will be, that those serving and 
living in those provinces will very lilcely have in time the little benefit thus hold out, 
while in the regulation provinces — those in which education has advanced most — the 
natives of which have the greatest claim for a share in the administration as British 
subjects of long stsinding, should be required to incur all the sacrifices and risks 
(which to the Hindu are of no ordinary order) involved in a visit to this country for 
several years as youths. If the political necessity is so emphatically admitted by tlie 
Yiceroy, I do not see how it is possible to rest satisfied with ofiering a few situations 
in the non-rcgnlatiun provinces. Mark again, it is only to men of ability and charac- 
ter. If so, how can anything short of a free competition in India give a satisfactory 
liilfilment to tliis political necessity, and an honest performance of the promise of our 
gracious Sovereign ? 

Such honest and candid declarations of necessity and justice, when followed by 
poor and inadequate fulfilment, naturally create dissatisfaction and irritation. 

It is said that high appointments in the uncovenanted service may be given to 
natives in the regulation provinces also ; but if qualified natives are to bo triisied with 
such high appointments in the uncovenaiited service, in regulation or non-regulation 
provinces, why are they unfit to enter the covenanted service? Certainly no one 
means to say thtit high uncovenaiited apjiointments require less trustwortiiiness, 
responsibility, respect, or confidence than covenanted appointments. Has the word 
“uucovenanted"’ such a charm that it at once removes ail those objectious wliicli are 
urged against the free and impartial admission of qualified natives into the covenanted 
service ? If the declarations of Government are sincere, of which I have no doubt, then 
I see no escape for the honest fulfilment of the words of our ISovereign and Parliament, 
from holding examinations in India, as proposed by ns, so as to put all Her Majesty's 
subjects on a fairly equal footing. 

Again, in the uncovenanted service also, the principle of appointment or promotion 
should be fitness, no matter whether the right person he European or native, only 
that the principle should be honestly adhered to. 

It is sometimes urged that natives do not learn for learning’s sake. It is strange 
jinyhody could be expected to appreciate a thing before he knows what it is. Edu- 
cated natives fully appreciate learning. 

I hope, gentlemen, I have satisfied you that educated natives have already sliown 
ability and character as among any other peo])le (and which is tacitly admitted by 
the Viceroy himself), and that the only honest way of fulfilling the promise of our 
Sovereign and Acts of Parliament, of securing the best talent for the service, and of 
increasing the loyalty and gratitude of India, is by giving a free admission to such 
natives of ability and character by competition in India. 

You will have observed that I have not entered into any discussion of the great 
bonelit to the administration and of the encouragement and inducement to high edu- 
cation, not only among the jienple genemlly, but among the higher and aristocratic 
clajsses, by Ih ■"■!* our petition. The whole of India will by this concession 

be quite I on this point there is no doubt or question, it is unnecessary 

for me to take up your time, nor could I enter on it fully in this paper. 

How, gentlemen, I have said my say, and leave to you to say or act as you think 
proper. I conclude by moving the resolution of which I have given notice 

“ That a letter be addressed to the Secretary of State for India, wilh a copy of this 
paper, to request In'in to talre it into his consideration, and in reply i,o ]\[r. H. Fawcett’s 
motion, to accede to the memorial presented on 21st August last by a deputation from 
this Association.” * 
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Jiephj from Sir E. l^IoNTGoaiERY, 2'^rd March, 1S6S. 

I have not had any experience of the educated natives cd India. I conclude you 
moan those who have receivetl a European education at 1he Presidency towns. 

But I have been associated for years with natives who have risen to positions of 
trust under the Government in theNorth-Westorn Provinces and in the Punjaub, and 
I have a very liigh opinion of their efficiency and integrity. 

I like to see such a class brought more and more into the Government — men who 
have prored themselves to be good servants of Government. 

I enclose a memo, that may interest you, and which I wrote a few days ago.* 

Eephj from Sir Heebert Edwaedes, 23rd March, ISGS. 

In reply to your note of the 21st, I do not clearly understand what you mean by 
the term educated natives.” I have been employed in civil and political duties since 
1S4G, and have wide experience of native officials in India, mostly educated in the 
native course of study. Their ability and gtmeral efficiency in the administration of 
affairs is very yreat indeed; but I grieve to suy that I cannot give the same testimony 
to their inte^ity. The one great difficulty in the civil administration of India, judicial, 
fiscal, or police, is the readiness of the people to corrupt, and of the native officials to 
be corrupted. The daily and hourly task of English officers is tliat of saving the 
people from themselves. The conviction which I have derived from a life in that 
country is that the Indian intellect is of the highest order, and that the sole want of 
India is a moral regeneration. He who will help this on is the real friend of India. 

Measures which are not in this direction will turn out to be whitewash. 

Secoiid Letter to Sir H. Edwaedes from Dadabhai jSTaoeojt, March, 18GS. 

Many thanks for your letter of yesterday. Kindly excuse for troubling again. 
What I desire tojtnow is, whether, as far as you are aware, that particular class of 
natives who have received education in the English colleges of India have discharged 
\vith integrity or not the duties of trust and responsibility with which they have been 
entrusted. 

Reply from Sir H. Edwaedes, 2ofA March, 1SG8. 

In reply to your note of the 241h, I can certainly say that I have found among 
those native officials who had been educated in. the English colleges of Intlia more 
trustworthiness and a higher moral sense than in the mass of native officials who had 
received the ordinary education. Indeed, the only two native officials that I can recall 
whose integrity I considered as unimpeachable and reliable as that of English 
gentlemen were of this class. Both were educated at the Delhi College. Both were 
Brahmins, but one became a Christian in after life. 

Reply from Sir Heney Eicketts, 29^/t March, 1868. 

I think the best answer to your last note is the enclosed copy of my reply to an 
address presented to me by natives of Bengal when I left India. 

Extracts from Mr. (noio Sir) Heney Eicketts’ Reply to an Address hy the Naihes of 
Bengal, Calcutta, January, 18C0. 

“ Neither do I desire t<j claim credit for having been guided by duty only, for I soon 
learned to like intercourse with the people, and my labour, as it is called, became one 
of the pleasures of my life. • 

And now, how is it when I look back ? What has been the return I have received 
for treating the people of this countiy with consideration ? 

“ The return has been confiding trust, regards and genuine gratitude. 

* This memorandum U printed in ‘ The 'IMmes ’ of SOtli March, 
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Yon speak approvingly of the settlements of Cuttack and Chittagong. They 
were useful works. They have now stood the test of years, and the soundness of the 
proceedings is more than admitted — ^it is proved by the condition of the two provinces 
and the temper of the inliabitants. But those works were not accomplished, and 
never could have been accomplished, without the assistance of native officers, without 
their intelligence, their industry, and their honesty. I emphatically repeat that last 
word — their honesty. The experience of others may differ from my experience ; but 
wherever I hear of failure in the employment of native agency, I cannot help sur- 
mising that there must have been some mistake in the ■ for I declare 

that, throughout my long experience, the more I hav ■ officers, tlie 

more faithful they have been found. I do not say that I have never been disappointed, 
but I hope I have avoided the too common mistake of doubting the many because a 
few failed. I would not have it supposed that I consider it desirable to place ^natives 
■’ ' executive posts. 

■■ 'i ■ ■ ■ come for that, but with good government it will come ; and I hope 

that before long some, if not all, of the offices that I have recommended should be 
opened to all classes, may be held by the East Indians and natives. 

“ You may he assined, my friends, that the Queen's Proclamation will not become 
a dead letter. Your interest and yoiu rights will always be considered ; and as you 
show yourselves to be improved in fitness, I trust you will obtain an increasing share 
in the administration of your country. 

“ I shall gladly meet your wishes that I should sit for my portrait. I shall like, 
though it be in effigy, still to be among a people who have Idndly appreciated all my 
good intentions, indulgently tolerated all my mistakes, and forgiven all my faults, 
and oftentimes have patiently, nay more, have contentedly submitted to what they 
must have considered injury at my hands, from a sure conviction that had it been 
avoidable, they would have been spared. 

‘‘ And now, . ” ' I feel assured that a bright future is in store for 

this country ; a it is England’s wish that, in that future, India’s 

interest, no less than England’s, should be exalted — they are the same.” 

Icphj from Sir Edw^AUB Eyan, 23rd March, 18G8. 

I tliink, in asking me to answer your questions relating to the efficiency and 
integrity of the educated natives employed in the various departments of the Indian 
services and offices of trust and responsibility, you have not recollected that it is 
twenty-six years since I left India, and that all my actual hiowhdge of the conduct of 
natives can only apply to a period when their employment in the Civil Service was 
very limited: hut I eutertain a strong opinion of the efficiency and integrity of 
those whom I then knew to be in the public service. 

Dej)hj from the Eael of Kellie, 23rd March 

I have much pleasure in replying to your letter of the 21st. 

Though a military man, I was in civil employ for eighteen years, and the last eight 
as Commissioner of Saiigar and Kurbudda Territories in Central India, and having 
had many native assistants in that time drawing from Rs. 100 to Rs. 700 a-montb, 
I had fair opportunities of judging of the fitness of educated native gentlemen for 
civil employment. 

Many natives work themselves up to be the head-clerks of offices, and are very 
painstaking and industrious, often able and willing to assist their official superiors 
with advice, hut who, if loft to run alouc, would utterly fail.* Tliese men have all 
a smattering of education, and are generally very ambitious, and fancy themselves 
ill-used if not promoted out of the office, and I may say the same of most of this 
counti-y-horn Christians. There are no doubt some exceptions, but in general these 
men are unfit to become assistants out of their superior’s office. On the other hand, 
where native gentlemen of Urth and education were emploj^sd by me as assistants to 
the District officers, and even placed in charge of subdivisions of districts where 
there were no resident Europeans, I found them to Re most excellent, intelligent, 
painstaking, upright officers, and many were in charge of treasure. It is my belief 
that a native gentleman who has been well educated in India is fit for a subordinate 
charge, or to be judge of a court wh(»’e he will not come in contact with Europeans ; 

* Such will be the case with uneducated and lower English servants also.— D. N". 
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but until a native of India lias been in England, and mixed for some years with 
Europeans of character, and finished his education in England, I wouhl not make him 
the sole judge of a com*fc in which Eui’opeans might appear as plaintifis, defendants, 
or criminals, nor place him in charge of a district wliere Europeans reside.* 

I think that our administration in India would be greatly improved by the intro- 
duction of native gentlemen into our service, and by employing men of intelligence, 
rank, and family, along with European gentlemen, in our councils and high courts. 

The izzet of the Indian (representing honour, dignity, and proper pride) will 
generally keep him straight when confidence is reposed in him. 

Of course there are cxcej'^tions, but so there are amongst Europeans, and my expe- 
rience tells mo that we do not place sufiicieiit confidence in our native officers. 

I may he thought prejudieed, hut I am convinced our groat fault in tlie govern- 
ment of India is in endeavouring to introduce too much red tai:»e and form, and in 
fancying what is good for the Englishman is good for the Indian. 

We should have well-educated English gentlemen to superintend, and intelligent 
native subor<linates and coadjutors, lioiiesty and simplicity in our courts, and no 
long codes and complex forms and reports, which at X)reseut take np the entire time 
of the heads of ofiiccs and dcparlnionts. 

I had native assistants of both the Mahometan and Hindu religions, and as a 
rule excellent men and officers they were, even in time of troulfie, 1857-58. 

A few of both religions were not faithful under heavy trial ; but they wore vrry 
few, and the majority were true to their salt. The Hindu I think is, on the whole, 
more attached to our rule than the Mahometan is, but perhaps the latter is, of the 
two, generally the bettor oflicer, in time f>f peace at any rate. 

Of the Parsees, Sikhs, and other religions in India I cannot speak from my own 
knowledge, as I had none, but no one will deny the great ability, intelligence, and 
integrity of the Parsee, nor the bravery of the Sikb. 

I write this for youi* own eye only, and hurriedly, but I do not object to any one 
hearing my opinion. 


Rep^hj from Loud PIarkis, 24^/i Marcli^ 186S. 

In reply to yonr inquiry, I have the pleasure to inform yon that I had reason to 
form a high opinion of the efficiency and integrity of the educated natives of India 
so Ihr as my experience went when resident there. 

My position did not afford nmch opportunity for personal examination ; but the 
testimony of others who possessed better means of judging led me to conclude that 
the educated natives were well worthy of trust and responsibility in the various 
departments of the service. 

Reply from Sir Charles Trevelyan, 26th Marcl^ 1868. 

I have had the pleasure of receiving your note, asking my opinion as to the fitness 
of the educated natives of India for offices of trust and responsibility. 

I have always advocated the extended ])iihlic enpduyment of the natives of India, 
and have thought highly of their qualifications. The time has now, in my opinion, 
come for a decided step in advance, and for placing the wbole subject on a clear and 
well-understood footing. A great deal would have to be said to do justice to the 
question. I cannot enter upon it now, hut I shall do all that is in my power to 
forward the object. 

Reply from General John Briggs, 26th March, 1808. 

On receipt of yours of the 21st this morning, I rc-perused your excellent paper, 
read before the Ethnological Society on the 27th Mareli, 1806, on Observe thui on 
the paper read by Mr. John Crawford on the 14th Febniury of the same year,’’ and I 
perfectly coincide with all that you have stated in refutation of that gcntlemaffis 
statements and opinioii3.t 

I have long since come to the conclusion of the Abbe Eaynal in his ‘ History of 

* Our memorial also prays that the selected candidates be required to visit England for two or more 
years. — D. N. 

f Mr. Crawford asserted that the natives of India had neither intellect nor morals, and I gave in the 
above paper my reasons for saying that the assertioir* was quite incorrect, and that the ability and 
integrity of educated natives was no more a matter of any doubt.— 1>. N. 
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India/ that “ mmikind under similar circumstances in nil parts of the globe will act 
alike.’* 

I find among my acquaintances who have long resided in India, that after 
travelling over Europe they have reason to think more highly of the natives of India 
every day. 

Bephj from Sir W. Denison, 1st April, 18GS. 

I do not see how I can give a satisfactory answer to your very general question. 
You ask for my opinion as to the efficiency and integrity of the educated natives of 
India employed in the various departments of the public service. Of course there 
are differences among them as among others ; there are good and bad, efficient and 
non-efficient; and all are, to a certain extent, as the term is, “ educated.” I should 
not call them efficient absolutely, but relatively they do their work fairly. As 
regards integrity, you must be content with the average integrity of the people. I 
do not think that education has done much to change tlie moral character of the 
natives. Indeed, apart from religion, the inducements to put on the exterior of 
morality are purely selfish. The educated man may have a more correct apprecia- 
tion of what decent conduct may effect than the uneducated man, but he has also 
more ability to throw a veil over his breaches of the moral law, but he is not there- 
fore better than liis neighbours, 

Second Letter of Mr. Dadabhai Naouoji to Sir W. Denison, 2nd April, 1S6S. 

I thank you for your kind courtesy in replying to my letter, and hope you will 
kindly excuse me for troubling you again. I am sorry I did not make my inquiry a 
little more clearly. Kindly say whether your remarks apply to all tiie natives in tlie 
service who are called educated because they know English, or that particular body of 
natives in the service who have received their education in tlie English colleges in 
India, and have been for some time past entrusted with the responsible duties of 
’ iced in the charge of subdivisions of districts where there are 

, ^ ^ or judges of small cause or high courts, &c. The object 

of my inquiries is to ascertain whether the latter body of natives, with the ordinary 
exceptions as among any other people, have or have not in general, as a matter of 
fact, discharged their duties with integrity and efficiency. 

On the more difficult question, whether a body of natives is actuated by a less 
genuine sense of the moral duty or more selfishness than a similarly circumstanced 
body of any other people, a difference of opinion may arise; but it is not my object 
to trouble you with this controversy. 

Sir W. Denison’s Second Eephj^ 3rd April, 1SG8. 

I am sorry that you compel me to express an unfavourable opinion as to the effect 
of education (so called) upon the natives of India. I was in hopes that my last letter 
would have led you to infer that my opinion was not favourable, and that yon would 
not have pressed for a more definite statement of oi3imon ; as, liowever, you wish 
to know whether the natives of India employed as deputy collectors, or placed in 
charge of subdivisions of districts where there are no resident Europeans, or judge 
of small cause or high courts, &c., have, with the ordinary exceptions as among any 
other people, discharged them duties with integrity and efficiency, I must say that, 
according to my experience, they have not done so ; that thei-e are some who have 
done their work efficiently I am aware, but I am afraid that these are the exceptions 
to the general rule. 


Mephj from Colonel FiiENOH, 23d March, 18G8. 

In reply to your note of the 21st inst., as to my opinion of the integrity and 
ellicienc}^ of the educated natives employed in the various departments of the Indian 
service, I can only say, from personal knowledge, that I have been associated with 
none of your countrymen who are what I presume you metiu by the expression 
‘‘educated natives,” and therefore can give no oi^iiiioi^i of them in the manner 
described, from personal knowledge. ^ 

But I must add I have always heard them highly spoken of, and at the same time 
— while reminding you of being always an humble follower of yours in endeavouring 
to afford to the people of India the hesfeducatiou that could be — I was quite satisfied 
with the natives as I found them in integrity and efficiency in the various offices I 
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liave held during nearly thirty years’ service in India, though they were not what yon 
call educated. 

I know not your object in now writing to me, but be it what it may, I only wish I 
could express myself as I feel regarding very many natives of India I have served 
Government with, tlieir integrity, zeal, and efficiency. Why, what would we be with- 
out tl)em, their experience and Imowleclge of the languages and habits of the people 
governed ? My own firm belief is that had we bad some natives of India in the 
Executive as well as Legislative Councils, the Mutiny, brought on in the main by 
the Ealhousie Annexation Policy, might have been averted. 

I may say, in conclusion, that the late Mr. Thomason, * ■' r----.- 

West Provinces, gave, on my recommendation, to Tjall \ 
collector and magistrate in Nimar, and surely, if I did not liold him in high e.stima* 
tion, I would not have so recommended him. That fine old Mussulman, Lall Klian, 
was in Nimur Shoristidar when I joined the agency, so he was there in the then 
liighest position in the agency. 

Finally, I may say an educated native of India should be, and I am pretty sure 
always will be, far move efficient than any European officer cun be in almost any sense 
fur the discharge of the duties of a servant of the State. 


^^^'eKorth- 
of joint 


Beply from Sir Eobbkt Wallace, March, ISGS. 

You ask for my opinion on the efficiency and integrity of the educated natives of 
India employed in the Indian service in offices of trust and responsibility. 

This is a large and important question, to which full justice cannot be clone in 
this letter. I am an advocate for the thoroughly impartial employ ment of natives of 
India in all (the very highest) offices, according to their individual efficiency and 
‘ -^‘tle to employment does not, with me, rest on the fact of their being 

, ■ . . benefit that will accrue to India by putting the best men into their 

proper places. 

As regards theu* intellectual qualifications, tlieir industry, their business faculties, 
the natives of India are, in my opinion, fully equal to any Europeans. Their acquired 
qualifications depend on the educational advantages th(*y receive, and in that respect 
they will gradually be put on an equality with tlieir European competitors. To be 
quite frank, I am also of opinion that integrity is as yet the weak point of my native 
fellow-countrymen — they are now, I think, ' h- - -■ » 

to my mind, is a quality apart from intellee ; ■ . ' ' ‘ ■ ■■■ ■ . 

reached a higher position in morals than it has at present, no intellectual culture will 
place individual natives, as a class, on the same level as Europeans. 

You will understand that I am not saying that no natives are at present on that 
level, but that they are not in sufficient numbers to give a character to the class. The 
difference appears to me, from my experience, to be this individual Europeans 
have proved corrupt and indxviduaf natives have been proved corrupt, but the repro- 
bation of the latter among their kinsfolk and acquaintances is not by any means 
equal to the disgrace which falls on the former ; and until the moral sentiment of 
native society becomes as high as it is in English society, we cannot expect, as a 
general rule, that the individuals of the former will be as trustworthy as the latter.* 
For it is a peculiar temptation to the native that the public opinion of his own 
circle not only does not act on him as a con.stant check, but that it draws him the 

other way. , a- 

For the interests of India, therefore, it appears to me that the co-operatmn ol 
European integrity with native intellect and other good qualities is and will long bo 
essential,* and while it is for the public advantage that natives should be impartially 
employed in every office for which the inilividual proves himself fit,^ it is 7iot advan- 
tageous that they should be so employed merely because they are natives. 

I should not have the slightest repugnance to see a native of India Tjord High 
Chancellor of England if he proved iiimself fitted for that post ; and for the salve of 
India, which I love, atid for its people, many of whom I have loved, I hope that there 
will ever be what our French neighbours call a complete sohdante between England 
and that splendid country. 

* 5--. •’ s.; r. to be corrpct, the free and impartial admission which Sir R. Wallace Jidvo- 

cates w-"l‘ ‘ •!. ./IS of raising the general t^ie of native society Among the educated It is 

already high. — D. N. 

No. 4, Vol. HI. 
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Mr. Dadabhai Haoroji’s Second Letter to Sir B. Wallace, March, 1868. 

My sincere thanks for yonrs of this morning. Excuse me for troubling you once 
more. Wliat I desire to know is, whether that particular limited class (and not the 
whole native or natives generally) who have been educated in the English colleges 
in India have discharged the duties of trust and responsibility entrusted to them with 
integrity or not, as a matter of fact, as far as you are aware. 

Second Beply from Sir E. Wallace, Wi April, 1868. 

I have to apologize for not having replied to a short note which you wrote me, but 
which did not reach my hand at the time, as I have been absent from home. 

I take t}]is opportunity to add in reference to it, that I believe the recently educated 
native gentlemen who have entered the English service to be generally persons of 
integrity and trustworthiness as far as my information goes. 

Meply from General Le Gkanp Jacob, 23rd March^ 1868. 

I am sorry to tell you my brother-in-law General Jacob is so ill with a severe cold 
as to be quite unable to answer your letter, but he hopes to reply to it as he rallies. 

Meanwhile he would refer you to a speech of his in the last number of the ‘ E.I. 
Association Journal/ in which you will see his opinion of educated Indian gentlemen. 

Extract from General Jacobis Speech,^ 

There are nearly 200 millions of human beings in India: of course the great mass 
have no idea beyond filling their bellies, as they say; but there are thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of deep-thinking, far-sighted men, in addition to whom there 
is all the risir of them quite equal in intellectual ability and moral 

worth to any . . ■ ■ I have the pleasure of calling several such men my 

■ ■ ■ ■ ! rrespond, and I have very few English friends superior 

: . or character. This class is rapidly rising all over India in 

thousands, — men who have reflected and reasoned, and have every year more and more 
influence over their countrymen.” 

Second Letter to General Le Grand Jacob from Mr. Dadabhai Haoroji, 

2>^th March, 1868. 

I am very sorry to hear you are unwell. I would not have troubled yon, but 1 am 
in need of something more specific than what you have said at our meeting. What 
I want to know is not only the intellectual ability and moral wortli of many of the 
educated natives of the rising generation, but especially of that class of them who are 
employed in the public service in offices of trust and responsibility. 

Second Meply of General Lb Grand Jacob, 10^7i April, 1868. 

The note written for me in reply to your first of the 21st ult. will, I trust, have 
explained the delay in reply to your second note. 

I liave been very ill and unable to attend to anything, and the brief moments that 
I might have replied to you I had no one at hand to select your notes from a mass of 
unanswered letters lying on my table, and to read them to me, for I am now blind. 

You say, “ What I want to know is not onl • ' ■' n-ioral worth 

of many of the educated natives of the rising ■ . . ■ ‘ ■ of that class of 

them who are employed in the public service in offices of trust and responsibility.” 

I do not see that there is any room for doubt when a class of men can he described 
as possessing intellectual ability and moral worth, as to the fitness of portions of that 
class for public employ; but, as you want the result of my experience regarding the 
last, I am happy to say that it is entirely in favour of the extensive use of their 
services. 

During the last thirty years that I have been at the head of a^province or provinces, 
or a political officer at a foreign court, I have made it a rule to select men for employ 
under me from the different colleges and schools of the Pretidency, from Ahmclabad in 
the north to Butnagiri and 8awnutwaree in the south, both Mahometan and Hindu, 
and there are numbers who have been so selected who are now filling high and respoji- 

* ‘Journal of the East Irtdia Association/ No. 2, p. 137. 
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sible appointments in the different parts of Western India. The accounts that have 
reached me of them since my return to England bear testimony of their usefulness and 
trustworthiness. In all my selections (which, however, were made with care) only one 
may be said to have failed, and lie more from the caprice and faults of otlxers than 
IVom his own. I certainly should not have expected so large a proportion of good men 
and true even from the educated classes of my own country. 


Bephj from General W, Lang, Marc\ 1868. 

In acknowledging the receipt of your note of the 2oth instant, which only readied 
me this morning, I beg to inform you that I did not meet many of the well-educated 
natives before I left Indio, but I am very happy to be able to tell you that the few I 
did know in the Government service were most efficient and trustwortliy, and two of 
them are now employed in offices of trust and responsibility, and give, I believe, tlie 
greatest satisfaction. 

Educational Dispatch of the Ooicrt of Directors of 10th Juhj^ 1854, No, 49, to the 

Governor- General, 

“ 3. We have, moreover, always looked upon the encouragement of education as 
peculiarly important, because calculated not only to produce a li’ ’*■ k"- 1 

lectual fitness, but to raise the moral character of those who parta’ ■ • . 

and so to supply you with servants to whose probity you may witJi ■ ■■ 
commit offices of trust * in India, wlicre the well-h(‘ing of the people is so intimately 
connected with the truthfulness and ability of officers of every grade in all depart- 
ments of the State.” 

Next the Court express their satisfaction of the attainments of the natives as 
follows : — 

“ 10. We have also received most satisfactory evidence of the high attainments in 
English literatui’e and European science, which have been acquired of late years by 
some of the natives of India.” 

^^29. Some years ago we declined to accede to a proposal made by the Council of 
Education, and transniitted to us with the recommendation of your Government, for 
the institution of an University in Calcutta. The rapid spread of a liberal education 
among the natives of India since that time, the high attainments shown by native 
candidates for Government scholarships and by native students in private institutions, 
the success of the Medical Colleges, and the requirements of an increasing European 
and Anglo-Indian population, have led us to the conclusion that the time is hoav 
arrived for the establishment of Universities in India,” &c., &o. 

Next the Court bear testimony to the ability and integrity of the native officials as 
follows : — 

77. We are sanguine enough to believe that some effect has already been pro- 
duced by tbe improved education of the public service of India. The ability and 

integrity of a lar I *■ ' mber of the native judges, to Avhom the greater 

pai-rof the civil ' . . . is now committed, and the high estimation in 

which many am ■ j ■ ' . - by their fellow-countrymen, is, in our opinion, 

much to be attributed to the progress of education among these officers, and to their 
adoption along with it of that high moml tone whicli pervades the general literature 
of Europe. Nor is it among the higher officers alone that we have direct evidence of 
the advantage which tlie public derives from the employment of educated men. Wo 
quote from the last report of Dacca College with particular satisfaction, as we are 
aware that much of the happiness of the people of India depends upon the honesty of 
the officers of police rf— ‘ The best possible evidence has been furnished,’ says the 
local committee, ‘ that some of the ex-students of the College of Dacca have com- 
pletely succeeded iiv the arduous office of darogha. Krishna Cli under Dutt, employed 
as a darogha under the magistrate of Howra, in particular, is recommended for pro- 
motion, as having gainei the respect and applause of all classes,^ who, though they 
may not practise, yet know liow to admire, real honesty and integrity ot purpose. 

* Public letter to Bengal, 54b Septfinber, 1?!27. 
f Report ou Public Instruction, Bengal, p. 21. 
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Sir Bahtlb Frerts’s Speech at the Convocation of the University of Bombay^ 
nth April, 1864. 

“When a mighty emperor, wiio a few short years ago was reckoned one of the 
ablest as well as one of the most powerf.:! * f modern Europe, desired to 

describe his wish to discuss matters with p. ,V.:- and confidence, he said he 
wished to discuss them “ as a gentleman,” and he used an English word to express a 
character not peculiar to any country or race, but which his sagacious observation had 
shown him plays in England a more important part than in any other country of the 
world. 

“ I cannot give yon a better proof of the high estimation I have ever had of the 
capabilities of those natives of India who are trained at this university than by 
speaking to you as capable of bearing the stamp of ‘ gentleman and scholar,’ and 1 
earnestly and confidently hope that, as a rule, it will be borne and deserved by all who 
claim degrees from the University of Bombay.’’ 


Extract of a Letter from the Bombay Government to the Bevenue Commissioners, 
dated Zlst October, 1865. 

“ His Excellency the Governor in Council (Sir Bartle Erere) is most anxious that 
sufficient inducement should be offered to natives who have received a liberal 
education to enter the public service. Any general and lasting improvement in the 
administration of the country must, in a great measure, depend upon our securing 
the co-operation of this class of men, who are rapidly increasing in number and 
importance.” 

Evidence of Sir G. B. Clerk, Select Committee of Eouse of Commons, 1853 (224 I.). 

“ 2278. Looking at the long experience yon have had of natives, what is your 
opinion of the standard of morality among the best of the native population, those with 
whom you have come in contact, and in whom you have placed confidence among the 
higher classes ?— -I should say that the morality among the higher classes of the Hindus 
was of a high standard, and among the middling and lower classes remarkably so ; 
there is less of immorality and less of extreme poverty than you would see in many 
countries in Europe. In all then domestic relations, and their charity to their neigh- 
bours, they are superior to what you will find in many countries ,* it is not so much so 
perhaps with the Mahometans, hut still I should say that there is no strildng degree 
of immorality among them. 

“ 2279. Is it your opinion that confidence might he placed in the natives for the 
performance of the duties of many higher offices than they are now employed in in 
those districts ? — Certainly, if allowed salaries sufficient to place them on a respect- 
able footing. 

“ 2280. Yon mean that if their allowances were such as to maintain them in the 
relative station in which they ought to be, as compared with Europeans, confidence 
might be placed in their honest and straightforward conduct ?~-Oertainly, for offi.cial 
business of most kinds.” 

Evidence of Sir G. R. Clerk, First Report,^ Select Committee, 1853 (224 I.), Commons. 

Native Judges — their Efficiency and Integrity. 

“ 2348. Mr. Fitzgerald. Are the decisions of the judges between the lowest class 
and the 2illah judge looked on as equal to the decisions of the Zillah judge ?— I have 
had but little opportunity of comparing them, but I should say that they are The 
decisions of all the native judges are considered, I believe, to have fully answered the 
expectations formed of their capacities for administering justice. 

^ “ 2349, Have you ever taken pains to inquire into the questions which have been 
raised upon appeal from the decisions of the native judges, and*tlie result of those 
appeals ? — I have read their decisions. 

“2350. Have you formed a judgment upon the subject youi’self, as to whether tlie 

decisions oi the Zillah judges are superior to those of the native judges ^ I should 

not say that they are superior. The decision of the native judge is as good as that of 
the European judge.” ^ o o 
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Deport of the Board of Education of Bombay' 1851-52, p. 13 (Sir E. Peery, President 

of the Board). 

“ But the unexpected stimulus aiforded by Government at a later period of the 
year, when out of eight new appointments to be conferred on natives in the revenue 
department lialf of the whole number was reserved for educated young men of dis- 
tinction, although without departmental knowledge, ■•.■ ■■ be the most 

beneficial step ever taken in this Presidency for ■ ' -of superior 

education. 

We trust sincerely and are very sanguine that the us ap- 
pointed, Messrs. Dadoba Pandoorang, ISfaoroji Beiramjee, \ ' and 

Nanabhai Moroji, will not only exhibit sufficient official aptitude in their new careers, 
but also such an amount of rectitude and trustworthiness as to do credit to the 
Government institutions in which they have been trained.” 

Report of the Board of Education of Bombay ^ 1859-Gl, p. 25 (Sir E. Perry, P7'csident). 

In the island of Bombay, however, where superior education has been much more 
widely extended, the fruits of it are displaying themselves at an earlier period and in 
a more pleasing form than possibly the most sanguine educationist could have antici- 
pated. It does not, perhaps, lie within the province of the Board to record the 
spontaneous efforts which are being made by the educated youths of Bombay for the 
diffusion of knowledge amongst others less fortunately circumstanced than them- 
selves. But it is impossible for the Board to ignore the great facts occurring within 
their ken — the female schools, publications for diffiisiug useful information, and ver- 
nacular lectures on science, all conducted by young men educated in the Eiphinstone 
Institution, ail denoting both the soundness of tlie system that had been adopted 
within those walls, and the true means of diffusing popular instruction on a large 
scale in India, Advantage was accordingly taken by the Board of this excellent 
spii’it,*’ &c., &c. 

Sir Eeskine Perry’s Speech at the Annual Meeting for the Distribution of Prizes 
{see Deport of the Board of Education of Bombay^ 1851-52). 

Page 99. But so much I take upon myself to say, that whether in respect of 
numbers attaining academical education, or of scholastic attainment either in science 
or literature, I perceive no inferiority whatever on the part of the youth of Bombay, 
and in one important particular I place them above those of all India, namely, in the 
exhibition of some of the best qualities of sense, good conduct, and, 

above all, philanthropic and public spirit, . to promote the interest of 

others as well as their own. 

“ In the Bombay Board's Eeport for 1844, it is stated {page 105) On the other 
hand, with those who boldly contend that the sound practical information which the 
Government seek to convey to their schools has no moralizing influence on the native 
character, we find it impossible to agree. Ignorance in all ages has been the fruitful 
mother of vice in a great degree by the undue development given to the passions in 
minds where intellectual enjoyment can find no hut mainly by the temptation 

and facility which it affords to the crafty and designing of preying upon the ignorant 
masses. . . . Wherever we find gross intellectual darkness, we are sure to meet with 
grovelling superstition and the worst forms of priestcraft j a lax morality is the 
inevitable forerunner of such unholy union, and it is only by the introduction of light 
as a sort of moral police that any effectual warfare can be expected to be waged 
against these enemies of the human race : 

« * For truth has such a look and such a mien 
As to he loved needs only to be seen.’ ” 

Page 106. “ Thg next point on which the French historian needs information is 
as to the results of an English education, and as to the kind of men we produce by 
our European mode of training. Here I am in a position to offer testimony of a 
positive and very satisfactory character. With respect to native Professors, it was a 
matter of deep satisfaction to Mr. Lumsden and myself, on a recent visit to the Hew 
Poona College, to listen to Keru Luxemon^pupil of Professor Orlebar) and Mahadew 

These expectations have been, as far as I know, fully realized,—!). N. 
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Shastri, well Imown in the Elphinotone Institution, lecturing on astronomy and the 
positive sciences of Europe to their brother Braiimins of the Deccan. With regard 
to medical science, the important testimony of tlie head of the Medical Board, my 
respected colleague, Dr. McLennan, to the attainments of tlie native students when 
they obtained their diplomas at tlie Grant College in the last year, will not speedily 
be forgotten. These attainments were pronounced equal to any exhibited by students 
trained in the best medical schools of Europe, and the testimony is all the more valuable 
because Dr. McLennan had not been disposed, as he informed us, to anticipate tlie 
high capacity for digesting and applying . ‘ ' ‘V- ' which the severe examina- 
tion these students passed exhibited. I * ■ ' cs also as to performances 

on the judgment seat. Here also most important testimony during the past year has 
been elicited. All the civil business in the Company's courts is conducted, speaking 
generally, by native judges ; they are what the Erench would call ‘ judges of first 
instance,’ and from their decisions appeals lie to Euro]' ' " ; , '1 ' ■ . i wlxose judg- 
ments again an appeal lies to the Sndder Adawlut, It . . . that on these 

hitter appeals a close comparison is made between the decisions of the native and the 
European functionary. Now I learn from the judges of the Sudder Ada^Ylut that it 
was publicly stated in open court, by the two leading members of the Bombay bar 
that with a few distinguished exceptions the decisions of the native judges wore, in 
many respects, superior to those of the Europeans. I could multiply examples of this 
kind, but I will content myself with one more short citation, which, coming as it 
does from the highest authority in the Government of India, renders any more evidence 
as to the effects of English education and capacity of the native mind superfluous. 
In a speech replete with good feeling and wisdom, delivered by the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors to the students at Haileybury, on the 15 th of December last, I find 
the following arguments used by him in order to stimulate the young English 
collegians to additional exertions : — 

“ ‘ And on this point let me call your attention to the exertions making by the 
natives of India in the present day : European science and European literature are 
now studied in India not only with diligence but with success. The examinations on 
those subjects passed by native students show little, if any, inferiority in comparison 
with Europeans. They have become competitors on our own field of action, and on 
ground hitherto untrodden by them, and, unless yon sustain the race with additional 
zeal and energy, they may pass you. Should this occur, should the natives of India 
surpass us in intellectual vigour and qualifications, can we hope to remain long in the 
possession of the powers and privileges we now enjoy ? Certainly not.’ 

“ If I might he allowed to add one aditional comment to the conclusion drawn by 
the hononi'able chairman, I would say, — and it is the deep expression df the most 
solemn conviction I have formed in India, the one piece of evidence I feel competent 
a-iid bound to give — that the true way to preserve British power ( 1 
East, to make them conducive to the happiness of India and to th ■ ■ 1 . ■ 

is to share this power and these privileges largely with all such 
of merit and acquirements as the honourable chairman places in competition with 
their youthful fehow-subjects at Haileybury. 

Evidence of Sir Ebedeeick Halliday, Parliamentary Papers, 1853 (224, VI. p. 63). 

“ S820. You stated in answer to a previous question that sufficient encouragement 
has not been given to the admission of natives into the service of the Government : in 
what respect lias that been shown ?— I am not perfectly distinct in what I should wish 
to see done, but I feel that something is wanting to connect more naturally and cer- 
tainly than at present, distinctions in the Government schools and colleges with- 
honourable and liberal employment in the public service. At present a young man 
must trust very much to interest and to the chance of obtaining the favour of persons 
who know very little and who care very little about his academic career. 

Parliamentary Papers, 1867, No. 88.— ifom? and Material Prog7'ess and Condition 
of India for 1865-66. 

Page 22. ‘‘ A careful inquiry has been instituted by the Sudder Oom-t of the North- 
Western Provinces into the character for integrity of the subordinate judicial agency 
and the result has been generally favourable. ’ 

“ It is gratifying to find that a generally favourable opinion in j’ogard to the growing 
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efficiency of these unpaid officers (honorary magistrates) is entertained by the magis* 
trates, and that their courts appear to possess the confidence of the people.” 

Page 24. “ Tliere are sixty honorary magistrates in the Central Provinces, 'wlio 
disposed of more than one-fifth of the criminal trials during the year. Their wort, 
as a general rule, is done extremely well/' 


British Inman Association, 

Booms, No. 1, Labkin’s Lane, 

Calcutta, March l ^ th , 1868. 

To Captain Barber, 

Secretary to the East India Association, London, ^c. 


Sib, — In accordance with a resolution passed at the last Annual Meeting of the 
British Indian Association, I have the honour to convey to you the best thanks of 
the Association for your exertions for the removal of the present obstacles to the 
admission of the natives of India to the civil service. For tlie last fifteen years this 
question has engaged the attention of the British Indian Association ; they petitioned 
the Imperial Parliament on the occasion of the renewal of the Charter of the late 

East India Company in 1853, praying for the abolitio" system, and 

since then they had the satisfaction o!' wii'- Ibc- ' i ■,.■■■■ ■ ‘ ‘ . competitive 

principle; they had more than once and her Majesty’s Govern- 

ment, praying that the examination for Indian candidates be held in India, but, they 
are sorry to state, hitherto without success. They are, however, glad to see the 
question revised under the auspices of your Association, and they need hardly add 
tiiat they have availed themselves of this opportunity of again submitting their prayer 
to her Majesty's Government. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

JOTUNDBO MoIIUN TAGORE, 

Honorary Secretary, 


Reply fro?n Sir Bartlb Frere, IQth A^yril, 1868. 

The question you Imve asked me is so general it would need many volumes to 
answer it completely ; and, without a knowledge of the • * ■ ‘ 'for which you 

ask my opinion, it is very difficult to select those portioi ■ ‘ i ■■■ 'er which may 

best meet your question ; I must therefore necessarily confine myself to very vague 
generalities. And in the first place I would observe that, as regards natural capacity 
to receive and benefit by a good intellectual and moral education, I have never been 
able to discern any difference between the general capacity of the people of India and 
the general capacity of the people of Europe. 

In India, as in Europe, we find a great difference in capacity between different 
races ; between different classes in the same race ; between the same i*ace in different 
stages of civilization ; between the children of an intellectual and a non-intellectual 
family; between the rich and the poor; between members of difierent religious 
schools: and, in fact, we find that every variety of circumstance in the origin and 
training of a man makes some difference in what I may call his original intellectual 
capacity. And after making allowance for this difficulty in instituting any com- 
parison between the two groups of nations, I should say that there was no perceptible 
difference between the children of the ‘ ■ ' ’ ""hat the children of the warmer 

climate were more precocious in the ■ of their intellects, and paid 

r* p lacking somewhat of tiie stamina and strength of the more 

I .■ of the colder climate. 

• ■ ‘ ■ ■ i confident, that, if a million children could be taken at random, 

so as to represent every variety of nation, rank, and religion in Europe, and another 
million taken in like maimer in India, there would certainly be no inferiority observable 
in the intellectual c^^ipacity of the Indian .million. 

If lam right in this estimate of the original capacity of the two groups of nations, 
the results of applying any given system of education to the children of either group 
seem to me to be simply a question of arithmetic ; and I believe that many of the 
prevalent differences of opinion as to the actual result, as shown by experience, arise 
from our forgetting, in almost every comparison we make, many of the main elements 
which ought to enter into our calculation and comparison. 
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For instance : We give to a Hindu boy in India, and to a Scotch boy in Scotland, 
the same course of book-learning, and wlien we find that the results are not absolutely 
identical we say, ‘‘ There must be some difference in natural capacity, otherwise the 
results would be identical, because the education has been alike in both cases.” But 
we forget that the education is not really alike, and that we are talking and thinking 
of a comparatively small part of the education ; and that in fact there are so many 
other parts to be considered that an accurate comparison is next to impossible. 

As regards my own observation of the effects of such education as is now given in 
Western India in fitting Indian youth for all the practical business of life, I should 
say that there is no sphere of labour, public or private, in India, for which fit labourers 
may not be thus prepared. The people are counted by millions, and we are not yet 
in the third generation of men educated according to our European notions. But I 
know no post of public or private trust for which a competently educated native 
cantlidate might not be selected from among our Indian youth. I speak simply of 
intellectual and moral qualifications, and I need not remind you, that in no country 
will these alone, in any great number of cases, always command success or constitute 
fitness * My own knowledge is, of course, principally confined to the public service. 
Of that I can speak confidently, that while there is still ample room for improvement 
for ages to come, we have at this moment, in the educated youth of Western India, as 
far as intellectual and moral training can secure it, an excellent raw material for 
manning every hrancli of the public service.f 

I must apologize for being compelled to avail myself of the services of an 
amanuensis. 


Reply from Mr. Edwaed Maltby Qlfadras), Hth Ajv'ily 1868. 

In consequence of absence from London, your letter directed to the club has only 
lately reached me. 

Yon ask my opinion regarding the efficiency and integrity of the educated natives 
of India who are employed in public offices of trust and responsibility. It would 
be easier to converse with you, should an opportunity occur, on so wide a subject than 
to attempt to discuss it in a letter, but I will endeavour briefiy to answer your 
question. 

My official employment in India was limited to the southern Presidency, where the 
native public service consists of Mahometans and Hindus. A few P"* ■ 
are found there engaged in business, but I hardly recollect any who 
ment employ. The Mahometans chiefly filled the higher judicial ■ 

Hindus assisted in revenue affairs and the general administration. Of the ability of 
both there is no question, and I have always felt greatly indebted to their valuable 
aid for such success as attended me in the management of large provinces. As a 

* The following few remarks are not against, hut suggested by Sir B. Frere’s words : — Whatever else 
may be necessary may be put down among the qualitications required. Then it will remain with the 
natives to show that tliey have it. If these extra qualifications cannot be first tested, and can he only 
discovered in actual service, then the future progress of the native will be, like that of the European 
servant, dependent upon that display of merit which can “ command success or constitute fitness.'' Every 
European servant has not turned out a Lawrence, a Frere, a Munro, or an Elphinstone, Every member of 
Parliament is not a (riadstone or a Disraeli. The ultimate success or distinction of the native will, like 
that of the European, depend upon certain transcendental qualities which few only possess in any country, 
but Avhich can never be displayed unless full scope is given to all. If a parliament or public service were 
not to be formed till every member first proved himself a Gladstone or a Disraeli, or if a staif of officers 
were not to be formed till every cadet proves before admission that he was an embryo Wellington, such 
institutions would, I am afraid, never come into existence. And this is -what is very nearly asked from na 
by some. What can be expected for an admission to the civil service, is just what Sir B. Frere says farther 
on, “an excellent raw material for manning every branch of the public service as far as intellectual and 
moral training can secure it.’*— See also Note 2. 

t We don’t say we are any more, and the English candidates are just the same. Let us be allowed, 
with credentials equal in every respect— intellectual, moral, or physical— to those of the European candi- 
dates, to man the service ; and our future will, as a matter of course, like that of ’ ' 

upon proving our qualifications to “ command success or constitute fitness.” I 
show the necessary merit, he will progress no farther, and his European better^ ; 

^ving rise to any cause to complain. Our i)rayer is only this : for admission asK from us no more than 
from other British subjects, it is unreasonable to ask any to be first-rate riders, swimmers, or shooters, 
before theyare allowed to touch liorse, water, or rifle; give us a fair trial, tTnd then it can bo seen whether 
we fail or succeed. The objections now urged in preventing a fair admission of the natives may be con- 
tinued to be urged to the end of time. In what way can the natives ever disprove them unless you give 
them an opportunity j* So far as an opportunity has been given them, they have realized the expectations 
to the extent which can be reasonably demanded from any other people. We may fairly expect many a 
Shambhoonath, Salar Jung, or Dinkarrao, or Madavrao. 
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well-wislier of the native service, the improvement, both in its moral tone and 
education, which has gone on during late years has much gratified me, and I rejoice 
qualifications for talcing a wide important co-operative part in the 
; ■ • , ■ the country. 

Reply from Sir Feederick Halliday, IWi Aprils 1868. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of yom’ letter of the 11th April, in reply to mine 
of the 3rd idem. 

Yoi ■ ‘ ’ ■ '* appears to bo substantially the same as that you before jiut 

to me, , , . 3ld you, I liesitated to answer. You now ask whether, as 

far as I am aware, the natives educated in the English colleges in India^ and who have 
been employed in offices of trust and responsibility, have or have not, as a matter of 
fact, discharged their duties with efficiency and integrity, allowing for ordinary 
exceptions as among other people ? One of my objections to answering this question 
lies in the words I have italicized, which may seem to contain the semblance of a 
doubt whether those not educated in English colleges have done their duty. If you 
omit those words, I might not, under your present explanation, object to answer the 
question, and I should answer it afllrinativcly. 

I look back with great respect to the efiicioncy an<l integrity of the natives whom 
I have seen employed in offices of trust and responsibility, subject to such ordinary 
exceptions as yoir indicate, and subject also to some great disadvantages of pay and 
position under which I have known them to labour. 

But I object to draw a special and, as it would appear, unfavourable distinction 
in these respects between the great majority of native jDublic servants and the com- 
paratively few who have been educated in English colleges. 

The Company and the Crown, hy T. J. Hovell Tiixjrlow (page 291). 

The foregoing expressions were penned by one whose character for extreme loyalty 
towards the English crown ranks second to none in India. 

We venture to transcribe the following, from the pen of Major Meade, agent to the 
Governor-General for Central India, dated Indore Residency, April, 1865: — 

“ I can have no hesitation in stating that I fully concur in and can endorse every 
word of the late Sir Richmond Shakespeare’s memorandurn, and that it is simply 
impossible, in my opinion, to do adequate justice to Raja Binkur Rao’s services and 
admirable character in such documents. 

“ His administrative ability and thorough knowledge of the people generally of 
the Gwalior State (including his own class, which filled most of the offices of the 
Government, and the various tribes and clans making up the two millions odd 
subject to the rule of Maharaja Scindia), and of the measures and policy which were 
best suited to their requirements, and the real interests of the State and his chief, 
aided by his singular acquaintance with, and appreciation of, the merits and defects 
of the system of British administration, enabled him from the date of his assumption 
of the Dewanship to introduce improvements, order, and _i, i/Tirr iu ■■v. :-y -irjiicli. 
and department of the State, and in a wonderfully brief ti:'. 

to establish a Government, such as had never before existed in the territories of his 
master, and which now promise, if maintained in the spirit and on tlio principles on 
which it was conceived, to make Gwalior the first of native kingdoms. 

In all this the Honourable Baja had much to contend with ; for his measures 
were necessarily opposed to the traditional policy of the governing classes of the 
countiy, and to the interests of the many influential persons who had fattened on the 
abuses they were specially intended to abolish ; but his tact, calm temper, and good 
judgment, aided by the example of unimpeachable integrity he set to all around Jiim, 
enabled him to effect what to those acquainted with the circumstances of the State 
might well have appeared hopeless. ... ^ , 

“ And a general leeling of contentment and satisfiiction, and oi love and respect 
for the Minister who had so changed their condition, prevailed among all classes. . . 

‘‘ He was not, however, •suftered to remain unnoticed ; for on the establishment of 
the Governor-Generars Legislative Council in 1861 he was among the first members 
selected to sit therein as representatives of the native community of the Empire. . . 

“ Whatever tire future may have in this rcf^pect in store for the Honoumble Raja 
Binkur Rao— and that the time will sooner or later come when, if spared, he will 
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re-occupy a public post suited to bis great talents and bigb character, I have the 
fullest confidence— he must for the present console himself witli the proud and 
gratifying conviction that, as remarked hy Sir Richmond Shakespeare, he is respected 
and beloved hy the rich and poor of his own country, in which his name will long be 
known as ;par excellence the Dewan, and that he enjoys the high consideration of the 
Britisli Government and the esteem and regard of such of its ofidcers as have had the 
pleasui’e of knowing him either iDiivately or officially.’' * 


In reference to tlie circumstance that a Hindd visiting foreign countries for State 
purposes does not loose caste, I have been reminded that the Thakore of Limra, a 
higli-caste Rajpoot Raja, with a few other Rajpoots, visited tliis country three years 
ago on State purposes, and no objection was taken by their caste-fellows. — D. N. 


APPENDIX B. 


DEPUTATION TO THE SECRETARY OE STATE FOR INDIA. 

A Deputation from the East India Association, consisting of Colonel Sykes, M.P., 
Mr. R, N. Fowler, Captain Powlett, Captain Harby Barber, Mr. S. P. Low, Mr, 
Hodgson Pratt, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, &c., waited on Sir Stafford Northcote on 
Wednesday, August 21, for the purpose of presenting a petition. Colonel Sykes 
explained the objects of the memorial, and dwelt upon the absolute necessity of the 

successful native candidates fore’.”' , ■ ' England Tl- ■ \ 1 

the change which contact with 1 . ' ■ • . ' . ■ industry, I ■■ ‘ . 

produced on the views of a na- ■ . K . ■ , ■■ .en in Durbar, au tue Nepal 

chiefs clamoured to he led against the English during the mutinies, Jung Baha- 
door alone declared such a course to be a fatal one, because from what he had seen 
in England, and from his personal intercourse with Englishmen, be was certain 
that, however successful an attack might be for a time, the English in the end would 
prevail. Colonel Sykes went on to speak of the ability of the natives to pass high 
exiiminations, as the examinations in the Indian universities proved. He pointed 
out that the proposal to award scholarships for competition in India, to enable natives 
to come to England to complete their education, emanated from Sir Herbert Edwardea, 
who, from his experience and ability, must cairy weight in such a matter. 

Sir Stai^fori) Northcote said iie had the question under consideration, and had 
conversed with Sir Herbert Edwardes and others on it, and Sir Herbert had furnished 
him with a paper on it. Two plans were ■ 1 ■ "if y ■ ppomt- 

ments should he assigned for competition ii : ‘I ' : ■ should 

be given to enable natives to come to finish their education in England. The first 
would manifestly be the most convenient for the natives themselves; but it was 
urged in favom- of the second, that it would secure a mor(3 enterprising class than the 
first— men with more back-bone — and he admitted the force of tliat. Moreover, he 
quite saw the advantage to India of a more efficient class which had had an English 
training. He took a very great interest in the matter, and was inclined to approve 
both proposals. He was corresponding with Sir J. Lawrence and the Indian Govern- 
ment on the subject. 

Sir Stafibrd Northcote then conversed with Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and other 
members of the Association on the GilchTist Scholarships, which are worth 100^^. 
annually, and are tenable by the natives of India for five years. He thought it would 
be feasible to give the scholars a free passage in the Government transit ships. He 
further questioned Mr. Dadabhai about the expenses of the Indian students under 
his care, 


* * Times ’ of 25 th May, 1857. 
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Mr. lioDGSON Pratt tliouglit it was very important that natives should be brought 
to this country when young, before their habits and prejudices were confirmed ; he 
hoped that both proposals would be approved. He dreaded the disposition to look 
upon Government ofiice as the one thing needful, and he hoped that steps would bo 
taken to encourage the growth of an 1 independent class. He was of 

opinion that experience has shown ■ more than mere scholastic 

education is needful by the natives of ! ' ■ ■ shown great receptive power, 

but they had not shown the love of learning and independence of thought that it 
was expected the universities would develop, but he believed that early training in 
England would do much to arouse them. 


MEMORIAL. 

“ We, the members of the East Indi^ Association, beg respectfully to submit that 
the time has come when it is desirable to admit the natives of India to a larger share 
in the administration of India than hitherto. 

To you. Sir, it is quite unnecessary to point out the justice, necessity, and import- 
ance of this step, as in the debate in Parliament, on May 24th last, you liavo pointed 
out f *" ■ ' dearly, that it is enough for us to quote your own noble 

and . . You said — ‘Nothing could be more wonderful than 

our empire in India ; but we ought to consider on what conditions we hold it, and 
how our predecessors held it The greatness of the Mogul empire depended npon the 
liberal policy that was pui-sued by men hlce Akbar, availing themselves of Ilindu 
talent and assistance, and identifying themselves as far as possible with the people of 
the country. He tlmught that they ought to talce a lesson from such a circumstance, 
and if they were to do their duty towards India they could only discharge that duty 
by obtaining the assistance and counsel of all who were great and good in that 
country. It would be absurd in them to say that there was not a large fund of 
statesmanship and ability in the Indian character.^ With these friendly and jnst 
sentiments towards the people of India we fully concur, and therefore, instead of 
trespassing any more upon your time, we beg to lay before you our views as to the 
best mode of accomplishing the object. 

” We think that the competitive examinations for a portion of the appointments to 
the Indian civil service should be held in India, under such rules and arrangements 
as you may think proper. What portion of the appointments should Vo ihi;.- ■! -d 
for in India we cannot do better than leave to your own judgment. AiV-r in: < n 

is made in India, by the first examination, we think it essential that the selected 
candidates be required to come to England, to pass their further examinations with 
the selected candidates of this country, 

“ In the same spirit, and with kindred objects in view for the general good af 

India, we would ask you to extend your kind ■ • '"t : native youths of 

promise and ability to come to England for the r ■ • *■ education. We 

believe that T ■ " h ■ ■' ■ ’ ^br five years m mis eouiiiry, were to be annually 
awarded by ■ ■ ■ ■ ' in India to native candidates between the ages 

of fifteen and seventeen, some would compete successfully in England for the Indian 
civil service, while others would return in various professions to India, where, by 
degrees, they would form an enlightened and unprejudiced class, exercising a great 
and beneficial influence on native society, and constituting a link between the masses 
of the people and their English rulers. 

“ In laying before you this Memorial, we feel assured, and we trust that you 
will also agree with us, that this measure, which has now become necessary by the 
advancement of education in India, will promote and strengtlien the loyalty of the 
natives of India to the British rule, while it will also be a satisfaction to the British 
people to have thus by one more instance practically proved its desire to advance the 
condition of their Indian fellow-subjects, and to act justly by them. 

“ We need not poiflt out to you, Sir, how great an encouragement these examina- 
tions in India will be to education. The peat prizes of the appointments will 
naturally increase vastly the deshe for education among the people.'* 
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The Earl of Kellie. — Gentlemen, I ‘wish to make a very few remarks on the 
very excellent paper which has just been read to us by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and 
particularly with reference to my letter to him. In one paragraph I stated that I 
thought if was necessary that natives before being placed in charge of districts in 
which there were Europeans, should come to England, and I think that has not been 
thoroughly understood. What I meant Avas, that the covenanted service should at 
once be opened to those now serving in the uncovenanted branch ; and I may say 
that many natives officers in the uncovenanted service who were serving under me, 
performed their duty as well as it could possibly have been performed, some of them 
being in charge of small portions of districts, which would be called counties in 
England ; but I did not think it would be a good plan that those who had not been 
in the habit of mixing and conversing with Europeans should be put in charge of 
districts where there were any Europeans. Now, no doubt there are a great many 
Europeans now in India, and the number is increasing every day, and it would be 
very difficult for a native who had not mixed with Europeans in general, not merely 
Englishmen, to conduct matters to the satisfaction of his superiors, and of tliose with 
whom he would come in contact. My wish is that selections should be made for the 
covenanted service from among the native gentlemen now in the uncovenanted service. 
But in a letter which I wrote to the Chief Secretary of State, I gave it as my opinion, 
and he agreed with me, tijat it would be improper and unwise to put native gentlemen 
in charge of districts where there were Europeans. At the same time I do not think 
that should be a bar to their being appointed to tbe service. There are many who 
are not too old to come to England, and who have in a measure shaken off caste, 
and who would, I think, come to England with a view of improving themselves in 
every way, and of rising to higher grades. It should be left optional with them 
to come to England or not, but it should be made compulsory upon them to come to 
England if they wished to rise to the higher grades, because we all know that 
associating with Europeans will greatly improve them and fit them for dealing with 
Europeans, and particularly uneducated Europeans. I do not know whether that 
is hoAV I expressed myself in my letter, but that was my meaning. I beg leave to 
second the Resolution proposed by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 

Mr. Ddtt proceeded to propose an amendment to the Resolution by adding the 
following words, “ and further to agree to the motion standing in the name of Mr. 
Trevelyan,” (to the effect that a certain number of appointments should be given with- 
out coinpetition to natives in the uncovenanted service, who have shown capacity and 
integrity) ; but at tbe suggestion of the Chairman — ^who pointed out that the pro- 
position embraced in Mr. Trevelyan’s motion was a perfectly distinct one from that 
embodied in Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji’s motion, and that it would be better not to mix 
the tAvo questions together — ^IVIr. Butt withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. Chisholm i^isTEV. — Gentlemen, I have a very fcAV Avords to say, and they 
are Avords of doubt and Avondor. I have listened, as well as the state of the room and 
its atmosphere Avonld permit (for I was obliged to go outside to seek immediate relief 
from the^ state of the atmosphere), to the very long and very able paper of Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, but I have failed to discover any reason why I should vote for 
taking the unprecedented course of directing the secretary to Avrite a letter to the 

Secretary of State, requesting him—and nothing can be m— - *: 'ban that 

• him, whatever the decision of the •. ■ ‘ he is a 

all opposition to a motion, the terms of which I, for one, am not 
aAvare of, to be made by Mr. Fawcett, a friend of my own, but a member of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons. I am afraid, if such a letter were written, it 
would not receive the same attention which a respectful memorial to the Minister or 
a petition to the House of Commons from this Association might possibly be met 
with. That is iny objection in point of form. I think, as we are an infant society, it 
behoves us to take good heed to our steps, and to take care that we are not pre- 
sumptuous,^ I shall vote against the motion, if only on that matter of form. But 
suppose it is recast into language more consistent with our trUb position, what then ? 

I am met here with the same difficulty which beset me the last time I appeared in 
this place. I need not further allude to some very unpleasant circumstances which 
occurred when I last appeared here, and I am happy to find the way in which the 
name of Sir Bartle Frere has been received to-night, and that he is recognized as the 
friend of Her Majesty’s subjects in India of whatever creed, of whatever colour, of 
Avhatever race. But on that occasion I was met Avith this difficulty, wliich meets me 
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again to-night. Quid faciendum ? Is what you want to do to thrust upon Sir Stafford 
Korthcote — to thrust upon Sir John Lawrence — to thrust upon Lord Napier — to 

thrust upon Sir Seymour Fitzgerahh ■- '--'- -'i natives every year (and I 

will come to that term “ natives ” . ' , ' for high office, whether 

they be qualified for office or no, h ' ^ , your Eesolution means 

nothing but what the law means already. The law at this moment throws open to 
all persons, of whatever race, of whatever religion, of whatever colour, whatever their 
antecedents may have been, the highest offices in India which are in the gift of the 
Queen, or in the gift of her representatives. And when I hear to-night, not from 
the mouth of Mr. Ladabhai Naoroji, but from a noble Lord, that there is such a 
thing as a covenanted service in India, I am amazed. I deny the position. I 
say the distinction between covenanted and uncovenanted service was swept away 
^ " !■* the country, the East India Company, to whom alone that covenant 

V- ■ ■ . ased to exist. I say there is no such thing as the covenanted service. 

‘ ■ ■ ■ the happy abolition of the East India Company’s government and 

1 ' ■ . of the direct government of the Queen, the different persons who 

represent Her Majesty in India continue, in filling up offices, to proceed too much 
upon the assumption, for it is no more, that the covenant continues to exist. There 
is not a post for instance, in India, except military and naval posts (which are not 
Indian posts at all, but which belong to the army and navy of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland), to which I at this moment, who have never taken any 
covenant, and never will, am not eligible ; and there is no native who is not in tho 
same position as myself. But am I therefore to contend that because I am eligible, if 
fit, I ought to be appointed merely because I am eligible, and whether I am fit or no ? 
You must leave this to the discreUon of the Governors, and you must leave that dis- 
cretion to he controlled by the Secretary of State. And remember that those persons 
who are the most likely to judge censoriously of tlie motives which necessitate the 
superior power to refuse the candidate the admission he seeks, are precisely, because 
of their fellow-interest with him, those who are most likely to judge amiss. If I am 
rejected, my friends think it is a hard case. I conjure the gentlemen who represent 
the nations of India — I will not nse the term natives, hut the nations of India — to look 
elsewhere than to place for an honourable career and the means of making a fortune. 
The number of places is really very small, and they are places, I will not say not 
worth the having, hut not worth contending for, if the contention is to be made the 
subject of such an agitation as this which Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji proposes. Another 
remark which I wish to make is this : Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji speaks of the natives of 
India as ranged on one side and my countrymen on the other. It is not so. There is 
no such community as that of the natives of India ; I say that the natives of India 
form no community at all ; there is no such body politic. There are a number of 
separate races in India, each of whom is as hostile to the other as the most hostile 
among them is to their conquerors. Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji knows that perfectly well ; 
and also when he asics us if we are not fit to govern India why do we not leave India, he 
knows that that is precisely what the English from tlie time when they first undertook 
the administration of India proposed to do. And let him take these words of warning 
from me. It may not be many generations, it may not be three generations, it may 
not be two, it may not be one, when the people of England, having satisfied them- 
selves that they have laid the ground for the self-government of India by Indian 
races, will quit India and leave the dominant races of the different Indian nationalities 
to establish a supremacy each upon its own soil for itself. Whether all my friends 
will he satisfied with that; whether the domination of the martial Mussulmans, the 
less martial Kajpoots, the not less martial Mahrattas, and the not less maidial Sikhs, 
will be agreeable to all tbe native races of India, the gentlemen who are present, and 
who have lived in both. hemispheres, are quite as capable of forming an opinion and 
declaring it as I myself am. I say we have no interest in misgoverning British India. 
We have no will to misgovern British India; and the real difficulty which stands in 
the way of the adoption of Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji’s proposal, when it has been reduced 
into proper form and Ifmguage, has been kept out of sigiit; and I will tell you wdmt 
it is. Nobody supposes "that the natives of India are" deficient in ability.*’ I have 
always borne testimony to tlie superiority of the ability of the Oriental over the Occi- 
dental races of mankind, as far as my own observation has gone. Nobotly doubts 
their integiity. I have trusted my life and my honour, and I need not say, therefore, 
my property, to native servants, and I have found in them qualities of trustworthiness 
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which I have failed to find at home. I believe in their integrity; I believe in tlieir 
capacity ; I believe in their fitness for government : but though you may call India a 
dominion if you please, it is only a colony ; and, as in the case of all the colonies of 
this country, those who govern from the metropolis are bound to see that it is 
governed impartially and with a due regard to the interests of all. I aslc any one 
who has sat in Parliament — I ask any one connected with the administration of the 
great offices of state— whether, in the selection of those who are to fill high offices in 
particular colonies or particular dominions of the British Crown, he will in all cases 
select, in preference to sti*angers, those who have been born and bred in the particular 
locality ? I say he will not. I say it behoves him to see that he does not appoint to 
offices connected with the administration of justice, for example, those who have been 
too much, or at all, mixed up with the affairs of the district, of the village, of the 
province. He must look abroad — and this is without any regard to the question of 
race. A friend of mine, a member of- the Council of Calcutta, told me that lie found 
in Asia especially a too great tendency to become local, and that he himself left 
Calcutta every three years to come to England for the mere purpose of nnlocalizing 
himself; for he felt local sympathies too heavy upon him, and that they unfitted him 
for his work. How much more true is that of the natives of the soil. This is the 
difficulty — I do not say what the value of it is — that presses upon the Secretary of 
State for India. The same difficulty presses upon the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, and upon every person who has to do from the metropolis with the administration 
of the affairs of foreign realms. You must select those who have the confidence of 
the people, hut you must also select those who have the confidence of tlie Sovereign ; 
and you must take care that in endeavouring to secure the confidence of those whom 
you govern, you are not in fact securing only the confidence of a faction or two 
amongst those whom you govern, instead of that of the entire community. I declare 
for one, who am as free from prejudice on this subject as any one, and who bears testi- 
mony in the broadest way to the fitness of the natives and the desirableness of em- 
ploying them, wliere they are fit, I would not employ a native any more than an 
Englishman in a particular district or province in which his household gods were set 
and his worldly fortunes were cast. "Why? Because he is a native? Ho; but be- 
cause I would not appoint any one to an office in a locality in which he had for some 
time resided, and I would make no exception in favour of natives. It is a nuivei*sal 
rule adoified in every department of the British Government. You do not appoint a 
Lancashire gentleman to be a county-court judge in Lancashire: you select another 
from another part of the country, and, if necessary, you move up the Lancashire gen- 
tleman to make a vacancy. Why ? Because it behoves you to see that the adminis- 
tration of justice shall not be so much as suspecte^d by the people. It may be said 
that the natives do not suspect anybody ; but I know they do : I know that there is no 
country in the world where it is so dangerous to disregard appearances as it is in 
India ; and I say that yon are bound in a particular manner to see that iTi India those 
appearances are studied, and that nothing shall be done to bring the administration of 
justice or tho administration of good government into contempt. I have much more 
to say on this subject, but the chair was not taken till long after the appointed time, 
as it never is. I do not blame you, hut the committee, whose arrangements are such 
that we never meet at the appointed hour. We lost twenty minutes, the allowance of 
two speakers — ton minutes being, as I am i^ainfully aware, the time allotted to each 
speaker — ^because the chair was not taken. We arc now on the point of adjourning, 
and having some cominiseration for those who wish to go home and get to bed, I must 
break off here, and entirely omit all I had to say upon the rest of the question raised 
by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. All I can say is, for these reasons and some others — but not 
ut all because I doubt, which I do not, the capacity or integrity of my fellow-subjects, 
the Mussulmans, the Hindoos, and the Parsees of India — I shall give my vote against 
the motion. 

Mr. Bonnehjee, in answer to Mr. Anstey’s remark that there was no longer any 
distinction between covenanted and uncpven anted services, referred to the Act of 
1861 , which recited, And whereas, by reason of the exigencies of the public service, 
vacancies in certain offices, places, and employments in Jndia have been filled up by 
the appointment of persons not being civil servants, or not being civil servants 
belonging to the Presidency wbej’ein the vacancies have happened, and otlierwise not 
in accordance with the provisions of tlte SMrd George III. ; and it is expedient that 
such appointments should be rendered valid, and also that the authorities in India 
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should be empowered to make such appointments in like cases in future ; ” the Act 
empowering the Governor-Greneral to appoint persons not members of the covenanted 
service to any vacancies except those named in the schedule to the Act, which \Yerc 
to be filled only from amongst the covenanted civil servants of the Cj’own. There- 
fore obviously the distinction between covenanted and uncovenauted service still 
existed. As to Mr. Aiistey’s supposition that what was desired was to thrust natives 
upon the Governor-General and the Governors of the several Presidencies, whether 
the Governor-General and the Governors of the Presidencies liked it or not, the natives 
asked for nothing of the sort; all that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji proposed was, that there 
should he a competitive examination for the civil service held in India, which 
examination should be open, not oidy to the natives, bixt to every person. It was not 
to be supposed that natives would come 7000 miles upon the chance of passing an 
examination in England ; but if they were allowed to try their luck in India, they 
would be ready, after passing an examination there, to come to this country and 
undergo a second examination. With respect to l e did not say that 

it would not be safe, but he agreed with Mr. Ans:-. y ■ ■‘.i. ; h wc-.J.d - ot he prudent, to 
allow natives of the Piesideiicy of Bengal, for instance, to bo civil servants in the 
Presidency of Bengal if it could he helped, though necessarily if a Bengalee showed 
himself fit for the highest offices, and if he were appointed to those offices, he must ho 
])laced ill Bengal; but the natives of India had no objection to the appointment of a 
Bombay man to an ofijee in Bengal, and vice versa. And no doubt if alter a native of 
Bengal had passed his second exniniiiation in this country, he were sent to another 
part of India than that with which lie was familiar, he would find that there was a 
great deal to be leamt in that other part of the country, and he would find himself 
improved. He concluded by suggesting to Mr. Baduhhai Naoroji to alter the 
piiraseology of his Eesolution. While the Association had no idea of being dictatorial 
or otherwise than respectful to the Secretary of State, they should be as firm in the 
expression of their opijiion as possible, and therefore he suggested that the terms of 
the Eesolution should be that a humble Memorial be presented to the Secretary of 
State for India in the spirit of the paper read by Mr. Dadabhai ISTaoroji, and that lie 
be requested to take the paper into his considei'ation, and, in reply to Mr. Fawcett’s 
motion, to accede to the Memorial iiresented on the 21st August by a deputation 
from this Association. 

Mr. Gordon. — Gentlemen, I have listened with much pleasure to the paper wo 
have heard read to-night, and I have seldom listened to one in which the (luebtion dis- 
cussed was more ably, more judiciously, and I think more fairly and caiidiilly, placed 
before us than was the case in the paper which has just been read. I regret much 
that I am unabl " t ’ ' . ■ ■ T ■ mcrally do, with everything that has been expressed by 
my friend, Mr, . \ . ■ ■■ ■ a good deal of what he has SJiid must have been owing 

to his absence from tiio room during a part of the time the paper was being read. He 
certainly appears, from many of his remarks, to have misunderstood what was very 
clearly and distinctly placed before us by Mr, Dadabhai Haoroji. It appears to me 
that the question before the Association is a very narrow one. We have not to go into 
the question of the propriety or the necessity of admitting natives into what I must 
call the covenanted service — no one could have been in India without constantly 
hearing the terms “covenanted'* and “ uncovenanted ” service in every one’s mouth; 
we all know what is meant by the “ coveuanted" service. Our gracious Queen, our 
Parliament, and the feeling of Englishmen all over the kingdom, are in favour of the 
natives of India being admitted into the highest offices for which they are capable ; 
and the question then simply comes to this — Are the wishes of the Queen and of 
Parliament to be carried out fairly and impartially? It appears to me to be tho- 
roughly unjust, and to be, while keeping faith to the word, breaking it to the spirit, 
when we place the difficulty of caste, and 7000 miles, between the natives of India 
and the offices wliicli they are capabh- (S flli-.g. obliging them to come to this 
country. And it appears to me that :,i.e Ab.-oc.a; i-:.:- is now asked to do is simply 
to bring before the Secretary of State our wish and anxiety that what is already the 
law sliould be in fact ^nd in deed carried out fairly and justly to the natives of India. 
With regard to the wording of tlie Memorial, it did not occur to me that there was any 
objection to it, nor does it appear to me to be at all iinbecoming in this Association 
that the secretary should send a letter representing the opinions of the Association to 
the Secretary of State; hut if any better mock can be pointed out, I should cert.iiiily, 
for one, wish tiiat every possible respect should be shown him. We slnnild in ail casrs 
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act with the utmost courtesy, and not ask more than what is fair and just from the 
Government of this country. 

Chairman. — As the hour is very'' ' -- 'he least wish to stop 

any gentleman who wishes to speak — ' . ■■ ■ ■ had not better now 

come to a vote upon the subject, and before doing so i would iUce to say a few words 
myself. "With regard to the question of this Association addressing a letter to the 
Secretary of State, I should be the very last person to advocate . ■“ -'atioii 

to the Cabinet or to the Government; but I certainly am a war ■ ^ that 

numbers of associations — some of them, I must say, without any wish to exult this 
Association unduly, very much inferior in calibre to this — are constantly in the habit 
of addressing letters to the Secretary of State ; for instance, a certain association which 
I will not name, in a small town in the north of England, addresses the Secretary of 
State on various subjects of political importance, and we constantly see in the papers 
references to letters which have been addressed to the Secretary of State. Therefore 
I cannot imagine that there can be anything improper in merely acquainting the 
Secretary of State with the opinion of this meeting. With regard to the question 
itself, as to allowing an examination to be established in India, it appears to me to be 
so very reasonable, that I should really be inclined, were I a native of India, to put at 
the end of it, as Lord Olive did on a very difterent occasion, “ and I am astonished at 
my own moderation.” It has been declared and promised that natives shall be ad- 
mitted to the civil service, but there is a gTeat obstacle to then* admission into that 
service, in their being obliged to come to this country, and it has been suggested that 
an examination should be held in India as well as here. If Englishmen like to go 
and compete there, and take all the prizes from the natives, well and good ; but do 
not let us, as the last speaker said, keep the promise to the ear and break it to tbe sense. 

I certainly, for my own part, am inclined to support tins Eesolution. 

Mr. Dadabhai Kaoroh. — I think it is nnfortunate that Mr. Anstey was not in 
the room the whole of the time dnring which my paper was being read, as be has 
really misunderstood my meaning. I will leave his speech as it stands, without 
making any remarks upon it, requesting him to read my paper through, as several of 
his remarks are irrelevant. I will not enter into the question as to the necessity of 
appointing persons to localities other than those witli which they are connected. 
What we are asking is tliat fair facilities should be given for the admission of natives ^ 
into the civil service of India. To say that there should be no natives in tlie civil ^ 
service of India is like saying that there should be no Englishmen in the civil service 

of England. The localities o:^ •^'•ers of detail, to be well left to 

Government. Let us first put ■■ . I ■ ^ ' on an equal footing as regards 

entrance into the service ; let the obstacles which are at present in the way of the 
former ho removed; put the standard of examination as high as you like; make 
natives come up to that high standard in competition with Englishmen, in cricket, in 
rowing, in riding, in anything you like, as well as in learning and character, and then 
they will know what they are required to do, and if they fail it will be their own 
fault— nobody will be sorry that they are not appointed to offices for which they do 
not show themselves to be fit. I am glad that I have the testimony of Mr. Chisholm 
Anstey added to the rest which I have already quoted with regard to the ability and 
integrity of the natives. With regard to the covenanted and the uncovenanted services, 
Mr. Anstey is mistaken when he says there is no covenanted service as distinct from 
the uncovenanted service, for I have here a dispatch issued only a few weeks ago from 
the India Office, in which Sir Stafford Eorthcote, in reply to a letter from the Governor- 
General, transmitting the Eesolution he passed to employ natives in the non-regulation 
provinces, says that it appears to him that there is room for carrying out the principle 
to a considerable extent in the regulation provinces also. And he lays down tlie 
principle tliat, without interfering with the prospects and interests of the existing 
incumbents in the uncovenanted service of the Government, the inherent right of the 
natives of India should be kept in view, and therefore in future promotions and 
appointments care should be taken that natives of ability and integrity be largely 
employed ; which almost amounts to this, that the uncovenanted service should be filled 
by natives. Now, with regard to the practical exclusion of the natives from the service. 
Sir Erskine Perry, in his dissent, says, that the dispatefi does not go far enough ; 
that it ought to go farther ; and he points out A Select Committee of this Council 
(tliat is, the Indian Council itself) “ rej'urted in 1860 , that although, technically, all 
office in India was open to natives, practically they were excluded, and they made 
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strong recommendation for their larger admission to high posts.” We simply ask 
that this praotical difficulty of obliging natives to como here to bo examined should be 
removed, and that they siiould be examined in India. With regard to the form of 
my Besolution, my first idea was to propose a deputation ,* but we must not trouble 
the Secretary of State too much ; we must remember that we have lately sent one or 
two deputations to him already. Seeing that the debate on Mr. Fawcett’s motion is 
to come on on Tuesday, and that what we did should be done quickly, though I had 
first written the wor<l “ Deputation,’* I thought I had better leave it out, because it 
would be taking up too mucli of Sir Stafford Northcoto*s time, and substitute the 
proposal to send him a letter with the paper, and from the intense interest which he 
takes in all questions concerning India, I am sure he will pay the greatest possible 
attention to it. I do not think we are ;■ li!;!: I!.e slightest discourtsey. If, 

however, any alteration could he made in i:.-.; I it.*:, I should be most happy to 
allow it to be done. My object is to give the least trouble to Sir Stafford Norfchcote, 
and to bring our case before him once more before Mr. Fawcetts motion is discussed, 
so that we may not be told “ You liave come too late.” 

Chairman. — The Eesolution is, ‘‘ That a letter be addressed to the Secretary of 
State for India, with a copy of this paper, to request him to take it into his con- 
sideration, and, in reply to Mr. H. Fawcett’s motion, to accede to the Memorial 
I ‘ - ■ ^l -‘ Vugust last by a deputation from this Association.” 

I . I! ;■ was carried unanimously, with the exception of Mi\ Chisholm 

Anstey. 

The Earl of Kellie moved, and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji seconded, a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman. 


MEETING, FBIDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1869. 
Lieut.-Genebal Sin ABTHUE COTTON, K.C.S.I., in the Chair, 


The following Paper was read by Hybe Clarke, Esq., F.S.S. : — 

071 T 7 *(i 7 isport i 7 i India, m 7 'eference to the hitcrcsts of Engla7ul aiid Didia, 


The productive power of a country is to some extent proportionate to its population, 
but in effect it is greatly limited by the power absorbed in distribution. So far as 
consumption is supplied by the products of the soil, it can be provided by the labour 
of the local population ; but so far as it is supplied by exchangeable products, then 
the products to be exchanged and the products to he received must be carried or trans- 
ported over a greater or less distance. 

In a country well provided with water communication, like the district of the 
Ganges, conveyance is afforded cheaply by a small proportion of men employed in 
wo]*king the boats or craft, and with still greater economy of human labour by means 
of steamboats. This, however, is exceptional, and does not apply generally to India 
or most countries, for in the absence of river and sea nav%atian, produce must be 
carried slowly by animals, and with the assistance of much human labour. 

Generally speaking, the poorer the country the greater is the proportion of men 
and beasts employed in the carrying trade, using up food, and very frequently dimi- 
nishing the productive power of the country. In Spain and South i^erica the mules 
and muleteers absorb much of the produce ; in Turkey and Arabia, the camels ; in 
India, the buffaloes and bullocks. The mules and camels, it will be readily recog- 
nized, produce nothing — they consume j and in India it is the ^me with the beasts 
employed in carriage. If possible, it is desirable in all countri^ to diminish pres- 
sure on the food that is produced from the soil, and to increase rather the food so 


^ The produce of the soil where, as in many parts of India, tliere are waste lands, 
must first be increased by •placing population to do the work ; but where the popula- 
tion is adequate, then production is to be incmased by more skilful culture, as better 
supply of water and better implements of agriculture. . , ^ . am, . 

Wherever, as on the banks of the Ganges, of the Imperial Canal in China, or of 
the Mississippi in America, there is cheap water conveyance, the local population 
No. 4, Vol, ni. o 
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have great advantages, and can send exchangeable produce under very favourable 
circumstances to the most distant regions of the globe, receiving, under the most 
favourable and economical conditions, the foreign produce sent in return. It is desir- 
able, so far as India is concerned, to place the country generally under conditions 
approaching so far as may be to the limits of the most economical and effective 
transport. 

So far we have considered transport only with reference to absolute rate of freight, 
but tills is only one part of the expense of transport, and one element of its operation. 

If fresh fruit is to be conveyed, cheapness of freight will cease to be of advantage 
after a certain time has been consumed in the journey. Fish is another familiar 
example. It is quite futile to talk of conveying sea-fish fresh two or three weeks’ 
journey on a river or canal. Thus we find time is an element in transport. 

If this is so ns to perishable articles, it is also the case as to durable articles of 
merchandise. Employ a certain time on the road, rains come on and injure the 
goods, besides impeding communication. Thus the season for reaching the port of 
shipment is lost; and, what is much more, the season for reaching the European 
market of sale is lost. Rates of interest of 1, IJ, 2, and 5 per cent, per month begin 
to operate, besides many other causes of expense and loss. 

In the case of an exchangeable article of produce lilce cotton, the ruling principle 
is the price of the cotton at Liverpool. The ryot, or cultivator in India, commonly 
receives the balance of that price after all the charges on the road, in the port, and 
on the voyage have been paid. If, therefore, these intermediate deductions can be 
reduced, there will be a greater net balance for tlie ryot in India, and that whether 
the price is high or low. 

This is why the question of transport is of so much importance to all classes in 
India, and particularly to the ; ‘ '* ■ classes— because it refers 

to the most effective means foi ' . ■ for all their exchangeable 

produce, and not only that, I. '^-'o '■'w.' ’ amount of all other com- 

modities received in payment : a high price for cotton will give an occasional— a casual 
— ^bonus to the people of India; but an improvement in the means of transport will 
confer on them speedy and permanent benefit. 

Such have long been my convictions, not only as an economist, but from special V 
investigation, and from practical experience. Somewhere about a quarter of a cen-'i 
tury ago, at the time the establishment of the railway system in India was agitated, 

I was invited to investigate the question, What were the elements of traific in India, 
particularly with reference to the point whether a country with such low rates of charge 
could provide the revenues for railways ? Materials were placed in my hands by the 
pioneers of railways in India, Sir Macdonald Stephenson, and the late John Chap- 
man and J. M. Heath. The ground for my being entrusted with this task was my 
publications on Englisb, French, and Belgian railway traffic. The results of my 
labours as to India were comprised in ‘ The Practical and Theoretical Considerations 
on the Management of Railways in India,’ being based on facts obtained from 
General Briggs, Sir Andrew Waugh, and Mr. Theobald — now living to test their own 
statements — as well as from others who are dead. At a later period — about ten years 
ago — it became my duty to go over the same process in Turkey, in a ‘ Report on the 
Traffic of Smyrna and tlie Ottoman Railway from Smyrna to India,’ which was pub- 
lished by direction of Sir Macdonald Stephenson in 1860. 

It has been under these circumstances that, being invited to take part in the 
labours of the East India Association for the promotion of the welfare of India, the 
present subject has been chosen, which is the consideration of Transport in India, in 
reference to the interests of England and India. 

This subject may be treated with regard to the mode of transit, as road, water, or 
railway, or in reference to the general principles on which the greatest benefit to the 
population can be obtained. There has been, unfortunately, great diversity of opinion 
— ^it may be said almost party differences— as to the extent to which the modes of 
transit should he encomuged, and to such £u degree, that many gq to the length of dis- 
couraging or 1 - '■ ■ ■ ' ■■ ay communication, and many advocate an exclusive 

preference for ,, / ■ ■ ■ of water communication. « 

One reason for this is the assumption, tliat if railways are to bo constructed, they 
are so costly as to absorb the revenues and capital of India ; and therefore it is asserted 
to be better to improve some of the rivei% and to make canals, leaving railways to look 
after themselves. 
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If India were proposed to be kept in the position of Cliina, cnamnod to one con- 
dition, and impeded in tlie full tide of progres>s, in equality to the United States or 
any other country, that might be a political plea ; but there is no true political or 
economical reason for depriving India of railways, or of any means of imppvement by 
canalization or irrigation, and there are many moral reasons for promoting her pro- 
gress. If goods were to be alone regarded or chiefly considered, then India may wait 
while a greater supply of bullock-carts, or the occasional navigation of some of the 
shallower rivers, provides a temporary palliative for her wants ; but in India there are 
two hundred millions of x)eople under our empire, and men arc to he more regarded 
than bags of sugar or bales of cotton. It is because man is a being with a mind, 
having a mental capacity, which is a power beyond even his physical capacity, that 
it is necessary to provide him with the means of imtting his mental and physical 
endowments to the best account. It is no longer a question Avhether something is 
good, enough for India, or whether something a little better can be done for India ; 
but it is the wish of Englishmen to do all for ludia which experience has shown can 
be done elsewhere. 

Price of freight, it has been already stated, is not tbe only element in the question 
of transport; if it were so, no goods could be carried by tlie East Indian Eailway 
alongside of the Ganges, and it need scarcely be said no passengers could be conveyed. 
Experience is settling this question. So far as a river is the best and cheapest route 
for passengers and goods, it will carry them ; hut price is uot all. Each day that 
a passenger spends on a railway or river he loses his day’s earnings, and lie can aflbrd 
to pay most for the quickest passage. It is, too, for the interest of the community that 
his olfective power shall not be wasted. 

In the case of goods, a higher rate of speed gives : — 

1. A saving of interest ; 

2. A saving of market price ; 

3. A saving of quality, or economy against waste ; 

4. A saving of stock, or a less necessity for unprofitable accumulation of com- 

modities. 

These influences will he most felt as the price of the commodity is greater, and 
will be smaller as the price is less,— greater on cotton than on rice. The price of 
articles of food is lower than that of exportable articles of commerce ; but then, from 
another point of view, it becomes of the greatest importance to provide for the ready 
transport and distribution of food, the food-crop varying with the vicissitudes of 
climate, and its failure not being attended with a diminished consumption of clothing, 
but with the horrors of famiue, and the deaths of myriads of men. 

Thus time of transit, whether as regards passengers or goods, should, all other cir- 
cumstances being equal, be reduced to tbe lowest limits, and with fair administration 
this quicker transport will pay for itself. Consequently there must he provided for idl 
Indiii those arterial lines of railway that can carry great quantities^ of men and 
produce, while all means must be adopted by roads, canals, and canalized rivers to 
ensure economical and effective distribution. Bivers, too, no more aflbrd intercom- 
munication between the provinces of India than they do between the States of the 
Union ; the Ganges does not help Madras, nor the Indus Bombay. India, too, is 
restricted even in coast communication, by its bad ports and by the monsoons. Thus 
internal transport must ho developed to the full, and all means must be provided 
for the interchange of those various products which the great resources of India 
afford. 

Bailway transport under a competent administration provides a great economy 
under various heads : — 

1. Safety from wet and mud ; 

2. Safety from heat ; 

3. Safety from wreck ; 

4. Safety from robbery. 

Without going iifto this matter in detail, it is notorious how produce of _ various 
kinds is damaged, consumed, and plundered in the boats and carts, resulting in a loss 
of the produce raised. T!ius a great quantity of the produce raised never reaches 
the market, and the real loser is the ryot, just as much as if so much rice or cotton 
were burnt in his fields; because after all, the merchant, having to cover himself for 
his risks, only pays for the produce which reaches the market. It is not the Indian 
or foreign consumer who pays for waste, but the Indian ryot. 
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Let those who think that India is a poor country, unable to pay for effective trans- 
port, observe that already in many cases 8(i., and lOd per ton per mile are common 
rates of carriage in India. Where the rate is 3d. per ton per mile in a favourable 
season, it is not over a long route, and is attended with effective charges for loss of 
interest, &c., and for waste — at least doubling the nominal rate of freight on the 
article sold in the market. 

The cultivator being dependent on the realization of his crop, it is of the greatest 
importance to him that the crop shall be realized in the most effectual manner, and in 
the shortest time. We may disguise to ourselves the transaction, and figure that the 
town or village usurer is the person to gain or lose; hut the ultimate and real party 
affected is the cultivator. Everywhere in Asia the coiiditiou of the cultivator in all 
ages has been to be indebted to the town usurer or shopkeeper ; but a change is taking 
place. The great demand for cotton, and the high price given for it, has caused the 
cultivator to favour cotton ; the telegraph brings the prices into his district, and he 
seeks to get the highest price of a favourable season. He has still to contend with 
his own improvidence and the devices of the usurer ; but he has profited by improved 
prices, he is a richer man, and he feels the way to become rich. Thus a spirit of im- 
provement is abroad which will materially affect the condition of the agricultural 
classes of Ir^dia and of Turkey. What I saw in Turkey as Cotton Commissioner has 
been seen by many in the collectorates of India, that the high prices paid for cotton 
became a largess to the cultivators of the soil. 

Tb‘ - ■ ■" :■* agricultural improvement is connected with another econo- 
mical I : ' ■ , } I long since pointed out, will affect India, as it has other 

countiies, as a result of improved or railway communication, and that is the altering and 
raising of the prices of commodities, wages, and rents. This again affects the question 
of transport, and makes improved transport of greater necessity for India, tjnques- 
tionably, the price of raising cotton in India is higher now than it was ten or twenty 
years ago, and in order to assure the participation of the cultivator in the English 
market price, it is necessary to give him the compensation of reduced rates of transport. 

One result of the alteration in prices will be to enable the Indian population to 
obtain exchangeable articles hearing a higher rate. Thus agricultural and other 
implements and machinery will become more accessible to the general population. 

In view of this alteration of prices, it is desirable to push on public works of trans- 
port and irrigation, while the prices of wages and labour are yet relatively low, so as 
to turn the borrowed foreign capital to the best account. 

Another change coming over India, as over Turkey, and as yet only dimly visible, 
is the application of local capital for local enterprises, instead of their being dependent 
solely on external capital. It is an error to suppose that no capital will be obtained 
except on the basis of local rates of 1 or per cent, per month, for the experience of 
countries under the like conditions, as Turkey and South America, shows that coex- 
istently with such rates capital can be invested at 6 per cent, per annum. The reason 
is this, that as a country advances, security being always an element in investment as 
well as profit, or rather more so, money, which in a low condition of the country was 
hoarded, is invested in good securities at a low rate of interest. This takes place on 
the same ground that we have concurrently here investments in Consols at 3J or 3^ 
per cent., and in speculative bonds and shares at 7 and 10 per cent. So in Ireland the 
hoarding of sovereigns is giving place to investments. 

The more^ rapidly the development of a country takes place the earlier do the 
present inhabitants and the present generation profit by it, and on that consideration 
it is desirable to take advantage of the most effective means. Instruments of transport 
are a part of the working plant and stock of a country ; and as we have seen from the 
example of England in comparison with other countries, the better these instruments 
are the more is progress promoted. Thus in England, first canals, then turnpike-roads 
and quick stages, and afterwaiffs railways with high speed, have advanced the agri- 
cultural and industrial prosperity of the country. Eoads with bullock-carts or pack 
animals can do this to a very small extent, as they cover only a sffiall extent of countiy, 
and do not greatly promote the interchange of labour, food, cattle, implements, mineral 
and animal manm’es. Water channels are a partial improvement on this, but their 
low speed impedes their efficiency. 

The railway is a great and efficient -linstrument and machine of labour, when pro- 
perly applied, and this is seen not only in an old and highly-developed country like 
this, but as well in the thinly-peopled or as yet unpeopled territories of the United 
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States. ^ The quicker and the farther we can extend the objects of interchange the 
greater is the power we are able to bring to bear on the individual country or district. 
T" : ■ . » . J.1- - - - j - QQj^y Qf exchangeable resources, and the highest 

On careful '■■ ■ ■ ■ is nothing brit the railway will effect this, and the 

sooner we profit from the experience of America and cover India with railways the 
better. Those who hesitate at the cost but little appreciate the economical bearings 
of the subject, or profit from the teachings of experience. To place India on a 
limited regimen of railways is to starve her vitality Give her railways, and she 
will have roads in connection, roads throughout the country, improved rivers, 
increased navigation, irrigation, augmented production, enlarged revenues, and all 
the elements that well-being can contribute to prosperity. 

Everything is tending in favour of India, if advantage be but taken of the 
occasion. Light railways and light working stock now promise economy for 
branches. That latest application, the wire tramway, now extending in Erance, 
and to which attention is being directed in India, is particularly suitable for our 
empire. Not only will the wire tramway overcome in our hill stations the great 
irregularities of gradient, but it is particularly suital^le for the large shifting rivers. 
A means of transport which dispenses witli bridges, viaducts, and culverts, which 
can be laid down for GOO/, a mile or less, and can be removed when occasion requires, 
will he found particularly available where economy of capital is an object. 

In a matter of tiiis kind, although material considerations may first present them- 
selves, yet the moral hearings are those most important. To give the intelligence of 
the natives of India freer scope is, as we know, to promote the development of the 
empire. Enable the higher native merchant of Calcutta, Bombay, or Madras, the 
Parsee, the Marwaree to move about more freely by himself and his agents, and you 
provide for the distribution of capital and the advancement of enterprise. Still more 
do you effect this by making your English population more available for the same 
purposes. The very advancement of the high natives of India is owing to the example 
of Englislimen, and by emulation with them. While in detail thr- ; p"- y i -f Tr.-Vu 
must depend on native action, yet the head of the sj^stem is the |- i-.i'iiii"".. 

doing for India what they have done for England. The utilization of this resource 
I have ever regarded as the great means for the intellectual and industrial elevation 

of India.* Place a bod; '' ’V' ” in the healthy hill regions of India, enable 

them by means of good ■ ' , ■ to propagate their intelligence over the vast 

districts of the empire, and the healthy growth of India will be ensured. The Eng- 
lishman must be thrown more in contact with the native, the native more with the 
Englishman, each must better understand the other; the pride of the conqueror must 
be abated, the jealousy of him, a still more dangerous feeling, must be abolished; 
all must become co-operators according to their capacities. India has been the 
inheritance of conquerors. Brahmins are as intrusive as Moguls. The Englishman 
is no more and no less intrusive than the Emperor of Delhi. The Brahmins did their 
*■ intellectual culture, the Mussulman planted political 

; . ■ ; : ■ • , costly monuments, the Englishman promotes material 

and intell ' i he gives more than all conquerors Ixave dared to give 

except to . ■ i ■■ ■ ' rights, individual independence, and the heirdom of 

free institutions. It lies with India herself to profit’ by this.’ The era of class privi- 
leges may come to its end, and the wildest hill-tribe bear up as pmudly as a Kajpoot, 
and the smallest sect or nationality of Parsees enjoy the same independence as the 
powerful millions of Solain. If India is to obtain this it must he by abating the viru- 
lence of local factions ; and the English alone can accomplish this. 

In connection with the means for promoting this desirable result, must not be 
omitted the through route between England and India.f This is imperative for 

* 1. * Colonization, Defence, and Railways in our Indian Empire.* By Hyde Clarke. Urale. IBS’?. 

2. “ On the Organization of the Army ot India, with Especial Reference to the Hill Regions." By Hyde 
Clarke. ‘ Journal of the United Service Institution,’ vol. iii, 1859. 

3. ‘ Report on Telegftiphic Communications in India, made to the H. K I. Co.* By Francis Colieshaw 

^^^4^‘\lep^ort of the^Aidm Coi^imittee of the Society of Arts for 1869.* Paper by Hyde Clarke on Hill 
Daily itiail Route to India." By Hyde Clarke. 'Journal of the Society of Arts,* vol. xvi., 

On the Military and Political Advantages of tile Through Route to India." By Hyde Clarke. 
‘ Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.* 1868. 
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strengthening the tie between the Western and Eastern empire, more important, 
perhaps, for cultivating the growing intercourse of Indians with England, than even 
for facilitating the communications of Englishmen, This route is now advancing 
from each end. On this side it makes slow approaches towards Constantinople, and 
yet hut a little time and we look forward to operations in that great interval of 
Asiatic Turkey, towards which our hopes have been so long directed. India, it may 
he said, without intending it, has already provided mnch of the eastern route, and 
once the prospect is more sure, the requisite extensions will not he wanting. 

The subject of improved, and it may he said of accelerated, transport, has indeed 
so many and such wide ramifications, that it cannot be treated so hriefiy. All that 
can be hoped is that attention may again he wakened to the subject, and now 
tliat India has, after so many years of lamentable delay, obtained the rudiments of a 
railway system, that its development may be at least permitted, and not he retarded. 

If the question of railways in India had beer " t"’’ r in hand, then 

that capital which has been raised in the last tv I for railways in 

Russia and other foreign countries would have be ' ■ development of 

Inia. The capital, employed in Russia, has only ■ ' ployment to onr 

people in the manufacture of rails and engines, • . . anufaoturers of 

Fran" , v—-'"- Germany, and Austria, who have been paid with our money. 

Had i ■ xpplied ;hy judicious Government measm-es, as it might have 

been, • ■ been, for India, then we should have had the sole supply of 

rails, engines, and freight, and India would further have taken from ns a large 
supply of manufactured goods. Thus the suffering industries of this country would 
have been relieved in this- period of panic and crisis, Manchester would have profited 
as well as the iron and coal districts, and we should have had a greater demand for 


the cotton and other products of India. 

So, too, with regard to the development of cotton, siUr, and other industries of 
India ; an efficient railway system, by enabling the English and the Indian merchant 
to traverse the country, will most effectually promote the deshed objects. 

It may he said, indeed, that motives of humanity appeal to us as powerfully as 
those of profit. India has from the beginning of time been mvaged by famines and 
droughts, as until the close of the middle ages this island was ; but the dreadful 
famines of India, formerly looked upon as a matter of course, attracted less attention 
than in this day, when the most rapid means of propagating intelligence have been 
introduced by us, and when newspapers make known facts in the languages of the 
population. Thus even the smallest of these calamities in some little familiar 
locality appears before us in its full horrors, and instead of passing by the visitation 


in despair, we contemplate the remedial measures that can prevent its recurrence. 
Foremost amongst these remedies is railway comnnmications. This will enable food 
to be transmitted, and the superabundant population to be removed temporarily to 
other spheres of labour. It will also promote, where possible, the establishment of 
irrigation works, the only ijerinanent form of relief. Tims whenever a partial failure 
of food takes plaee, the whole resources of India will be made rapidly available for 
relief. Food will not arrive wlien the sufferers are dead or paralyzed by disease — 
it will come to arrest stai-vation and disease. Improved transport will in times of 
famine diminish the consumption of food by beasts of burden employed in the 


_ i.- railways will be supplied by the coal deposits of India. 

. ! of the population for the general welfare of the empire is now a 

practical question. Ho part of India any longer belongs to its local population, 
Bengal is neither the domain nor the prison of the Bengalee, for he is the citizen of 
India, free to employ everywhere his labour, capital, and intelligence with full right, 
and with the compensation that he can in his own district lu’ofit by tlie resources of 
all India. Thus the unsettled regions have to bestow riches on the poor of those 
over-populated, the more intelligent and better educated classes have the function of 
elevating the ruder nations and developing their resources. The movement of the 
population, which has existed from all tradition, must now takp place under freer 
conditions, and vast internal migrations will promote the advancement of India. All 
this has to go on under new arrangements. The Ganges an^l the Indus are no longer 
the sole highways of nations, the paths to conquest or defeat ; a rail of iron laid over 
plains, defiles, and mountains between Calcutta and Bombay, or between Bombay and 
Madras, now does in jioms what the inigfity rivers slowly carried out in weeks. Time 
is altered in its measuro, and we must move with it. The good which God gives is 
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not to be measured in time, in its years or its moments, but that good we bave now 
to share out among men in other measure than of old, that the poor may become 
rich, the rich richer, that misery may be abated, that happiness may be advanced, 
that virtue may be promoted, that each man in his lifetime may have greater enjoy- 
ment, and that his children’s children may inherit the fulness of his life’s exertions. 

Such are the principles for the promotion of which this East India Association 
has been founded, and by their England and India contributory 

for each other’s welfare. It is . ■ ' to these principles that the present 

paper is submitted to the Association, in the sincere hope that its consideration by 
the numerous members of a powerful society maybe advantageous to one of the many 
measiu’es calculated to advance the common good. 

Mr. Badabhai Naoroji observed that it was satisfactory to find that the Govern- 
ment liad decided to construct railways in future by loans, instead of by what was called 

private enterprise, the fact being tliat under the system of giving ■* 

all t lie losses arising from waste fell upon the State, while the i • 

the guaranteed companies. If the Government would only do their duty, and proceed 
on the sound but seemingly paradoxical principle of spending more in order to 
save more (by spending I don’t mean wasting), employing competent persons to carry 
out the works on behalf of the Government, men who understood their duty and 
their > much more benefit would result to the country than under 

the • "j coinpau* ■ , " . ’ . ’ which system, though it was called 

private enterprise, a double ■ ■ i . ' expense was incurred, the works 

being constructed by the engineer of the companies under the superintendence of 
the engineer of the Government, Dividing public works generally into the two 
heads of, first, barracks and roads, and, second, railways, irrigation works, and 
canals, he thought it would be an injustice to the future to construct, by means of 
loans entirely, barracks and roads, which were unproductive works which might at 
any time be abandoned, and which involved a (iontinuous expense. At the same time 
he thought it would be unjust and oppressive that the whole expense of those works 
should be thrown at once upon the present, especially seeing that the future, owing to 
tiie greater development of the resoui*ees of the country, would be better able to meet 
the expenditure than the present- Therefore if barracks and roads were made under 
the plan adopted in England in building fortifications, viz. by raising loans to be 
paid off in a certain iimnber of years, the burden would be fairly divided between the 
present and the future. With regard to railways and irrigation works, seeing that 
every one conceded that they would produce at least 5 per cent., and seeing that the 
Government can raise the money at 4 per cent., there should be no hesitation whatever 
in pushing on railways especially, and irrigation and canal works, as fast as possible, 
with capital drawn from this country. There was this difference between the present 
and the former rulers of India. Though the Brahmins and the IMoguls were as much 
foreigners as the English, they remained in the country, and became of the country, 
spending the revenue derived from the country in the country itself. On the other 
hand, the English rulers (he did not complain of it — it was a matte- f ■ ■(■ ■■'?;> I rvr 

away from the wealth of the country from 8,000,0002. to 10,000,000?. ; i . b* ; - ' .r 

India as a firm managed by England, the firm had a right to expect that the manager 
should so manage the concern as to produce his own salary and something more. The 
greater development of the resources of the country by the English was not only a 
moral and physical but a great political necessity. It was not to be wondered at that in. 
the beginning of the English ruh-. b-.-! !.:i was drawn from the country, 

the country appeared to be inr-'-v- : ; I;::. i; w.is to be hoped, looking at the 

efforts made to improve the railway communication, and to supply transport to the 
utmost possible extent, the English manager would do his duty in developing as far 
as possible the material i^rosperity of the country. Xotwithsfanding the slow progress 
made by the British up to this time, there were liopefnl signs (sis far as one could 
judge from the decorations of Lord Mayo to the deputation of this Association) tliat 
there was an earnest desire on the part of the Britisii rulers to develop the resources 
of the country, and to save the country from those famines which from time to time 
occurred. Even if the works themselves (which is not at all likely) could not pay the 
4 or 5 per cent, reijuired fur the interest of,loaiis for the carrying out of works tor 
the development of the resources of tlie country, the consideration of the saving of 
life and property should be enough to justify the incurring of loans for the purpose 
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of carrying out those works. He hoped that the British rulers would rise to the 
height of their responsibilities. 

Sir Charles Wingfield agreed with Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji in his remarks on the 
subject of building barracks, tie (Sir Charles Wingfield) thought the proposition to 
spend twelve and a half millions on barracks, spread over five or six years, hardly a 
wise one. Moreover, those barracks were not absolutely required for the health of the 
troops, many of the existing barracks being unimpeacliable in a sanitary point of 
view. In some places in India the permanent barracks now proposed to be con- 
structed would be the third set since the Indian mutiny. At no less than seventy 
stations in India those permanent barracks were to be erected at a distance in some 
cases of thirty or forty miles apart. On the item of baixack expenditure he thought a 
good deal of money which it was proposed to expend might be saved. In many cases 
he had no doubt the sites chosen, though they might be selected by a committee com- 
posed of medical officers, would have to be abandoned on sanitary grounds. And 
further, though he did not himself apprehend anything from Russia, there would 
doubtless be a feeling, before the lapse of many years, that we must mass our troops 
in the Horth-West. If that were done, a great number of the barracks now proposed 
to be constructed would have to be abandoned. In his opinion permanent barracks 
should be limited to places of great strategic importance, and great centres of popula- 
tion, such as Allahabad and Agra. With respect to the general tenor of Mr. Hyde 
Clarke’s paper, mz, the importance of spending a great deal of money on public works 
of transport, he believed there could not be two opinions on the point. It was con- 
ceded that a. vast number of additional miles of railway were wanted for India. It 
was contemplated by the Government to make 10,000 miles, it being admitted that 
20,000 or 30,000 more were wanted. There could he no division of opinion on the 
necessity^ of opening railways—the only question w.ns the expense. He thought 
the principle a sound one which had been laid down by the Government of India, of 
not proceeding at too rapid a rate. At this moment, though 80,000,0002. had been 
spent on ^aranteed railways (20,000,0002. more being required to complete them), 
not one of those railways, with the exception of the Bast Indian, paid 5 per cent., 
therefore it would not be wise policy to go on making railways too rapidly before 
there was a return in the shape of interest. Mr, Dadahhai Haoroji had alluded to the 
great dead weight on the country by 8,000,0002. or 10,000,0002. being annually sent away 
to England, hut the money went infixed pensions, in interest on the original East India 
Stock, in interest on loans raised in England, and in military stores, those stores not 
being procurable in India, It was a great misfortune tliat the loans should be raised 
in England — the Government would be glad to raise the money in India if it could, 
but no one would lend money in India at 5 per cent, when he could get double the 
interest on excellent security. He had long entertained a strong opinion that if 
wc wanted to get the people of India to embark their money in works to develop the 
wealth of the conntiy and the prosperity of the people, the first condition was that 
we should take the people of the countiy more into our coufidence, and admit them to 
a greater share in the government of the country. When they saw that the govern- 
ment of India was a government carried on for their good, and that they had a voice 
in it, they would see the advantage of embarking money in its improvement. He 
(Sir Charles Wingfield) would like to see adopted that plan which Sir Robert Mont- 
gomery had advocated, that in the government of each Presidency there should he 
consultative councils of natives, selected from the great landowners and the leading 
men in commerce and trade, whose opinions and feelings should be consulted in all 
matters affecting the interests of the people. 

The Chairman, having adverted to the serious state of things at Manchester at 
present in regard to the supply of cotton, invited any gentleman who might be present 
from Manchester to address to the meeting any observations which might occur to him 
on the question of transport in India in relation to the supply of cotton from that 
country. 

Mr. John Cheei:ham. — I was unfortunately prevented being in time to hear Mr. 
Clarke’s paper, therefore I had no idea, having missed that paper, of ‘ VI' ' ■ ■ 

remarks to the meeting, ^ I came rather to listen to the observations • ' : ■ “ ■ 

might make to the meeting. At the present moment Dancashire is very deeply inter- 
ested in everything which is connecte(J with India, and more especially with the 
subject which Mr. Clarke has brought before ns this evening— improved commu- 
nication in India. We have a state of things in Lancashire which is not so had as it 
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was during tlie American war, but wliicli, in some parts of tbe county, is verging 
ciose upon it. In the neighbourhood of Blackburn 5000 workmen are now receiving 
parish relief, and in other districts short working is the general rule. Though some 
parties have revived the old doctrine of protection, saying, it is because we have not 
reciprocity that we are in this distress, the real fact after all is, that we have a scarcity 
of the great raw material whicli is to keep our workpeople employed, and we cannot 
at tho^ present price — which is 100 per cent, more than its normal price previous to the 
American war — expect to find the consumption similar to what it was previously to 
that war. Therefore, so long as this condition of things exists, we cannot expect to 
find full employment for our operatives, or for the capital laid out in the great cotton 
industry, Tlaough we have some other countries in the world making somewhat satis- 

fac"-*'” ■ : n’oduction of cotton, yet still there is no country which can make 

Tip ■ ' ■ ‘ America except India. At the commencement of the American 

war the average supply from India was about 500,000 hales per annum ; now, at the end 
of eight years, we have been receiving 1,500,000 bales ; so that the present supply was 
threefold the former supi)ly. We contend that is not at all such an increase as we ought 
to have had when we consider the immense amount of land under cultivation, and the 
facilities for obtaining labour. Wliat is the reason why we have not succeeded in 
obtaining an adequate supply from India? We attribute it first to the very deficient 
state ■ . • 4 tbe ryots. They only produce about 70 lbs. per English 

acre, ■ ■ cultivator produces 300 or 400 ibs. We have been press- 

ing upon the Government certain measures for stimulating the increase of that culti- 
vation. It is quite evident that we do not want any additional land given us, or any 
large population brought in to cultivate land not hitherto brought into cultivation: if 
we could only succeed in stimulating the existing grower to make his 70 lbs. into 
140 lbs., the whole question would he solved. In the next place, it is of very little 
use to increase the cultivation if you do not provide the means of carrying the produce 
down to the seaport; and many years ago, when wc commenced our investigation of 
« ' ’ ■ ' ‘ . T "! ‘a, this want of communication was the very first thing we pressed 

'■ ■ • . We said, give us railways ; or, if those cannot be given, give 

us roads, and give us river navigation. They commenced a series of railways, but I 
very soon ob.servGd that the object in view in tbe construction of those lines, which 
has continued as the great object of the Indian Government up to the present day, 

‘ was less to serve commercial purposes than military purposes. For instance, the Madras 
line runs right through' the province of Madras — not from one great city to another, 
but from one military station to another, large cities being left at a distance of six or 
seven miles from the line. I do not say it is not important to have railways between 
those military stations, but it is far more important, in the first instance, to seek to 
develop’ the resources of the country, to elevate the social position of the great mass 
of the community, and make them attached to your rule. By enabling them to 
exchange their commodities with Great Britain, you benefit both countries. At the 
present moment the Government are more ready to listen to propositions for the 
extension of the resources of the country than before. Public opinion has at last 
operated on the India Office. I have always said, you will have no improvement in 
the government and administration of the afiairs of India unless tlje public opinion of 
England is brought to bear upon tbe Office ; and therefore I have told them in Lan- 
cashire over and over again, it is incumbent upon you to inform yourselves on Indian 
matters, in order that you may make an intelligent pressure on the Government at 
home. The Duke of Argyll is most anxious to improve the communications of the 
country, and several lines which will materially improve the cultivation of cotton, by 
bringing tiie produce down to the ports, he has assented should be at once comnjenced. 
A very important matter is the construction of tramroads to the existing lines. As 
Captain Osborne said to me, in passing along tlie great lines you stop at a station, 
and you are in jungle, whereas, if a tramway were made down to the station, you 
might bring the produce of the country direct to the station ; and I believe tbe Duke 
of Argyll is quite j^ady to promote measures of that kind. Then there is also the 
navigation of I’ivers. Very little has been done yet to improve the nrjvir'riiiic; of tliC 
rivers. Tbe Government have at last taken up the improvement -.li ;iu,: ry, 

but they have made comparatively slow progress with it. Then you have the question 
of irrigation, connected as it is with the qii^stion of the prevention of those famines 
which from time to time devastate the population of India; and we certainly are not 
moving at all too early on that matter, after tlic sad spectacles wc have seen in India, 
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wMcli O'Ur neigliboiirs on the Continent have rather freely commented on as showing 
the mistakes of our Government there. So it appears to me that if you wish to im- 
prove the condition of India, yon cannot diminish the outlay upon the great public 
works. There is one thing which needs pressing on the Government, and that is, that 
it is high time a clear financial statement of Indian accounts should he presented to 
the people of England. No railway or private man of business would think of mixing 
up capital account and revenue account in the way in which they are mixed up in 
these financial statements from India. As regards what constituted “public works,” 
when I was pressing on the East India Company many years ago some considerations 
on the laying out of money on unproductive works, they said, “ We are always laying 
out money on public works.*' I said, “Look at your accounts; I do not^find them in 
the accounts.” Then they pointed to “barracks.” I said, “You do not mean to tell 
me that that is a public work ; it is a military expenditure, and ought to he under 
that head, — to call that a ‘ public work * is a misnomer altogether.” There are two 
classes of public works — one class comprises roads and bridges, which may not pro- 
duce a profit to pay off the original capital ; the other class comprises works of 
irrigation, navigation, and' railways, which ultimately will by their revenue repay you 
the principal ; and for works of that class you ought to borrow money, and not 
mix up any matter of revenue with them. But what has been the system ? If one 
year there was 2,000,000Z. surplus, then the Government were busy constructing 
public works : if next year there was no surplus, everything was stopped. How could 
they construct works economically on a system of that kind? The staff employed one 
year was broken up the next. And so they have been going on till we are in this 
singular predicament. We had a debate in both Houses on the financial state of 
India, the statement of the accounts being received on the whole with very great 
applause ; and the other day came accounts stating that all that had been said was 
totally wrong, and instead of there being a surplus there was a large deficiency. I 
say the first duty of the Government is to let ns know by their figures what they are 
really doing. I have urged upon them again and again the example of Manchester. 
In the city of Manchester the gas-works are in the hands of the corporation, and the 
ratepayers and gas consumers have never had to spend a shilling on the works. They 
were constructed by borrowed money, the security being the rates of the city, and 
now those works are bringing in an income of 40,()OOL clear for the improvement of 
the city. I say, why cannot yon do that in India ? Your officers estimate that irriga-* 
tion works, for instance, would produce you from 20 to 40 per cent. I say, surely you 
can go into the London market and borrow money at 10 per cent,, if not less, if you 
show that you will be able to pay that interest by a revenue of 30 per cent. I do think 
the English altogether — ^not only Lancashire, hut you in London — are now so deeply 
interested in the well government of India, that you ought to unite in pressing on the 
existing administration an improvement in the present state of things. I understand 
that the Luke of Argyll, in consequence of these financial figures which have been 
forwarded to him, has taken the alarm, and is going to cut down the proposed outlays 
iu tlic railways and other public works. I see the engineers have waited upon him 
with a view, I suppose, to prevail upon him to continuo tlie proposed outlays, and I do 
think the interest you have taken in this matter should almost induce you to see 
whether he could not be persuaded to see his way to continue those outlays, seeing 
that the gradual improvement of India will in time, no question, repay those outlays. 
By the accounts lately received from India, there seems to be a prospect of a better 
supply of cotton from that country. The cotton trade is producing to India an income 
of 25,000,000?. per annum. I say, do not lose that trade by being indifferent to its 
development— remove the difficulties connected with the cultivation of cotton, and 
endeavour to secure the trade to India, and prevent its passing away to the United 
States when tliey resume cultivation. One means to that end is the improved com- 
munication which Mr. Clarke has been adverting to, and I feel you could not have 
had a more important subject brought before you than that on which the discussion 
has arisen. * • 

Mr. S. W. Burton agreed with what had fallen from Mr. Cbeetham with reference 
to the advantage to India of constructing railways, but he c«uld not agree with him in 
his remarks in which ho looked forward to India competing successfully with America 
in the supply of cotton. He (Mr. Burtoaa) had travelled in America, and he must say 
if the Lancashire people thought that India could ever compete with the Southern 
States of America, notwithstanding the melancholy war, they were never more mis- 
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taJjen in their lives. India, no doubt, could produce a great deal of cotton, but it 
never could come up to the cotton produced by the Southern States of America. bTo 
country in the world could compete with the Southern States. With regard to rail- 
way communication, the sooner money could be raised in this country to construct 
railways in India, the better for Indian finances. 

Mr. Bbiggs thought that every one who knew anything about India must agree 
with everything brought forward in Mr. Clarke’s paper. But with regard to the 
question whether the resources of India could be best developed by the Government or 
by private enterprise, seeing tlie little fruit hitherto produced by the Government, who 
wei'e supposed to he the only channel through which public works could he properly 
constructed, it might well he doubted whether private enterprise would not have 
done a great deal more. Although the present Government knew well what India 
wanted, though they were well aware of the famines from time to time occurring in that 
country and though they had before their eyes the want of employment and conse- 
quent distress in Lancashire, and not only in Lancashire, but throughout the whole 
kingdom, arising from the want of the raw material which the soil of India ought 
to produce, they were so regardless of all the principles of political economy as to 
propose to expend only 3,500,000Ubr public works. Bail ways were no doubt required 
to carry the produce, but before railways were made there ought to be some produce to 
carry. Mr. Cheetham bad said that only 70 lbs. of cotton per acre was produced in 
India ; hut he thought that Mr. Cheetham had over-stated the quantity, and that 
instead of 70 lbs. it was only 10 lbs. or 50 lbs. The reason why the produce was so 
small in India as compared with other parts of the world was because irrigation was 
wanted, and fertilizers were wanted. As regarded irrigation, the Government stood 
in the way, because they would only spend three and a half millions per annum on 
public works, whereas they ought to spend not less than twenty millions per annum ; 
and as regarded fertilizers, the Government stood in the way because they taxed salt, 
which was one of the principal ingredients in fertilizers for cotton. To tax salt or to 
place any impediment on its introduction was not the way to develop the resources 
of the country. It was a very well-known maxim of political economy, that where the 
Government interfered with the operations of industry, private enterprise would always 
keep aloof. In India the Government took upon themselves to do everything, and the 
result was that nothing was done. While we had been waiting for the Government to 
carry out reproductive works in India, thereby developing the industry and aiding in 
the material prosperity of 200,000,000 of people, we had been allowing onr British 
wealth to flow away unobserved to such places as Turkey and Bussia. About 1,000,000/. 
of English capital (as he, M-. had been spent in carrying out 

irrigation works in the sou : ■ , ■ . i ; ' . ■ had flowed in those directions 

instead of to India, because 1 ■ < . . , lad taken upon themselves the 

carrying out of public works. He (Mr. Briggs) had not the same hope that Mr. 
Cheetham and Mr. Dadahhai B’aoroji seemed to have of the Government carrying out 
the works of irrigation and communication which were necessaiy for developing the 
resources of the country. He judged of a tree by its fruits. In 1862, or 1863, a letter 
appeared in one of the Manchester papers pointing out that 1,000,000 bales of cotton 
from India was synonymous witli distress and discontent, and everything that was 
undesirable ; that 2,000,000 bales of cotton was an amelioration of that state of things 
to a certain extent ; that 3,000,000 bales meant good cotton, and that everything was 
going on fairly ; but 4,000,000 bales of cotton' from India meant better cotton still, and 
tliat trade was in a very satisfactory state. Where there was an increase in the quan- 
tity there was also an improvement in the quality, because irrigation and fertilization 
not only increased the production per acre, hut improved the quality. This being so, 
the problem reduces itself to a very small compass, viz. 1st, emancipate the land from 
the blighting hands of Government monopoly ; 2nd, do away with the salt, opium, and 
all other indhect taxes ,* and 3rdly, encourage private enterprise fur public works. 

Mr. Wood (who stated that he was connected with one of the Indian railways) 
remarked, in reference to the question whether the \yorks should he carried out by the 
Government or left to private enterprise, that the question for the Government was 
simply how far they were b^und to devote the revenues of the country to ameliorating 
the condition of the country, while the question for private individuals before they 
subseribed their money to such purposes was whether the investment was or was not 
likely to he a profitable one. It could not bo expected that the public wonhl advance 
their money to make railways in India, without a guarantee from the Government,. 
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wlien they only yielded 4 per cent. In looking for the reason, of the return being so 
small, it was to be remembered that produce was carried at a very low rate compared 
with what the cost of carriage was before the railways were constructed. While the 
carriage was formerly from 65. to Is. 6d. a ton a mile, it was now Id. a ton, the difference 
having gone to the benefit of the cultivators and the general improvement of the 
country. It was a mistake to regard the 5 per cent- paid to a guaranteed railway as 
an onus on the revenues of the country ; the difference between the 4 per cent, and the 
guaranteed 5 per cent, really represented a gain to the country. If the Government 
either guaranteed a specific percentage on the money advanced by private individuals 
to construct a railway, or guaranteed a specific amount of traffic over it, people in 
this country would then willingly subscribe money for the construction of such railway. 

Mr. Dapabhai Naoboji explained that when lie said that he thought the Govern- 
ment were doing right in themselves undertaking the construction of railways, he 
did not mean to say anything against private enterprise properly so called. Nobody 
would be more glad than himself to see as much English private enterprise introduced 
into India as possible, but he wished that it should be real private enterprise. Private 
enterprise was generally supposed to be where those who undertook the work took all 
the profits and bore all the loss ; he did not consider that it could he properly called 
private enterprise where, as in the case of guaranteed railways in India, a certain rate 
of interest was to be paid on expenditure more or less wasteful, the shareholders feeling 
no interest to prevent such waste, 

Mr. Glabke. — Gentlemen, my friend the Chairman having called on me to make 
some remarks in reply, perhaps you will bear with me a few minutes while I do so, 
because my paper has perhaps led to a more important discussion than it deserved. 

I only regret that I was not able to treat the subject ■■ ^ • as I thought 

it required, and I am therefore, I may say, to some e: . .as received a 

degree of elucidation from practical men connected with India for which I had been 
scarcely prepared. It is rather with their material that I have to deal than my own. 
But first let me refer to the doctrines that have been brought forward by my esteemed 
friend Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. I certainly cannot by any means concur with him in 
the views he has expressed with regard to the position of the English in India ; and 
I think it is a very important matter in connection with this question, as with all 
questions in which India and England are interested, that we should ascertain the 
true position of the English in India. He has referred to them as conquerors, and 
we must never forget that that is the position in which they stand. I think it is 
perfectly futile, under the circnmstances, to insist that the English are merely trustees 
for India. We have accepted no such trusty We are the conquerors of India, and 
tiiat capacity can never be altogether obliterated ; and we must not be treated, being 
the conquerors, simply as tr?jstees. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji says that, unlike the 
former compierors of India, wo do not remain in the country, but drain the country 
of 10,(JOO,OOU<f. every year, before the country can derive any benefit from its own 
revenues. I protest against that manner of stating our position, because it puts 
before us a statement of the position and the duties of the English in India which I 
believe is not to be borne out by the facts. However much we otu’selves may, as 
conquerors of India, desire to discharge the duties of our position for the welfare of the 
jmpulation of India, it is not a correct assumption that we are to Iiold India simply as 
trustees, for the sole benefit of the population, without deriving any benefit ourselves. 

I have never been able to understand, myself, why, when the English have been en- 
gaged in building up an empire in India which has been so beneficial to the people of 
India, they should tlieujselves derive no benefit jfi’om it : but, looking at the history of 
India, I altogether deny the position of my worthy friend. I say he is not justified 
in any respect in drawing such inferences as he does from the relative position of the 
English and the former conquerors of India. He says those former rulers remained 
in the country, while the English are absent from it, and the English drain the 
country of 10,000,000^. every year. Has he forgotten the history of India ? Has he 
forgotten how for several centmies various dynasties of Mnssqjman rulers of India 
drained the country year after year ; how they took off large amounts of treasure and 

carried them abroad V Were they not foreign - - v . , n , country ? But 

there is something more important to be borne : conquerors in 

that day was able to carry off only a tribute of a million a year, did not that inflict more 
distress on India than tins assumed abstraction of 10,000,000^. a year ? How is it that 
notwithstanding this abstraction of 10,000,000^. a year the general revenues of the 
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country have greatly increased from what they were in those former periods of con- 
quest ? I unhesitatingly say, looking at the whole of the facts, that the condition of 
the population at the present day under English rule is infinitely superior to what it 
was under any former dynasty of conquerors. So far from the natives as a body being 
made poorer, we have every evidence from the facts brought forward in this room that 
the natives as a body are becoming richer. I say this with a full consideration that 
some of the wealtiiy classes have been impoverished. I say it, too, with a considera- 
tion of the fact that when some districts were transferred from native sovereigns 
to England the population certainly became poorer than before ,* but that was an 
exceptional state of circumstances, attributable not to the fact that the English 
governed the country or that the country was drained by I—;-^ owing 

in most cases to the conduct of the natives themselves, the ■ . ■ . ■ of the 

Government, or the native usurers. Looking at the facts, we must see that there is a 
real and effective improvement in the condition of the population of India, and I say 
that is attributable to the joint action of the English and the natives in India, 
dependent on the fact that the English as conquerors of the country are enabled to 
prevent the various classes of the population from engaging in civil war and tearing 
the country to pieces. While, on the one hand, we must be ready to discharge our 
duties to the population as governors, we must not forget that we stand there in right 
of conquest ; and the natives of India cannot justly say that we owe a debt to the 
population accruing at the present moment, and which is to be repaid at some future 
period. I say, on the contrary, the natives of India are the debtors and not the 
creditors of the people of England. We have had on the present occasion the beii efit 
of the very able remarks of the honourable member for Gravesend, Sir Charles Wing- 
field. Anything from him has naturally great weight on a question of this kind, but 
I regret that I cannot agree with him in the doctrines of political economy and finance 
which he has brought forward on this occasion. I think our friends in India ary too 
apt to look solely to those circumstances that arise during their Eastern experience, 
and that they remain so long in the East that they do not profit by the experience of 
the Western world. It appears to me that in consequence of their Indian residency and 
their Indian experience they lose the advantage of what has been taking place in the 
far western part of the world. I listened with great attention to every argument that 
Sir Charles Wingfield brought forward against the carrying out of railways in India, 
because that is really wbat it came to. He told us that everybody agreed that rail- 
ways should he carried out, and then he gave us most admirable reasons from Indian 
• finance why they should not he carried out. 

Sir Charles Wingfield.— I think that is hardly a correct representation of what 
I said. What I said was that we should all advocate tlie construction of railways in 
India, hut the question was at what rate of speed they should be constructed. 

Mr. Clarke. — And you approved of the jc-.i.-.-.-vlior: of the Government that the 
expenditure on tiie railways should be adjustc-.i v. :: i. i-, sv-iiC- to tlie finances of India. 
That brings us to the position that we should expend on the public works of India, 
as Mr. Briggs said, 3,50O,0O0L a year. 3,500,O0OZ. a year is 7U, 000, 000 of shillings, 
and that constitutes M. a head on the 200,000,000 of the population for reproductive 
public works. I say, therefore, I am not doing injustice to tlie honourable gentleman 
when I say that the result of his arguments is that we are to do nothing as to railways 
in India. And I hope he will pardon me for referring to one of our friends with 
Western experience, who, when he got up this evening, I hoped was going to tell us 
something with regard to what he had seen as to railways in Canada and the United 
States, instead of referring to the cultivation of cotton in the Southern States. Without 
taking for a moment the wider field of the United States, I say what is done in 
Canada alone puts to shame the whole of our exertions in our Indian empire. If 

Canada is able to do that with { " : d a wide dominion, assuredly we 

could do something for the vast . I . : but I say what the Government 

proposes to do comes to nothing. Under those circumstances I do feel very strongly 
that it is a great refllhction on the Governinent of India that in the last two years they 
should have allowed those large sums to be talten away for railways in Eussia, in 
Austria, and in Koumania»and other parts of Turkey, leaving the opportunity to pass 
of benefiting India in perpetuity. I repeat what I said in the paper, that if that 
money had been applied from onr market :^r the purpose of India it would have 
given a real and effectual relief to our manufacturers during the last two years, 
because the money would have been expended at home, while at the same time we 
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should have sent out large quantities of manufactured goods to India, and we should 
have stimulated a return trade from India itself. I say, under those circumstances, 
the facts to be obtained from Western experience, from the experience of the States 
and Canada, refute the doctrines of the honourable gentleman and the Indian states- 
men who concur with him in opinion. I will not enter on this occasion into the wide 
question which has been raised of Government versus private enterprise in India, but 
I must say I have seen with the greatest regret from the commencement of railway 
operations in India the course which has been pursued by the Government. The 
system of guarantee has been one that has been burdensome to themselves and 
injurious to'the public interests; they have contiuued the system of guarantee in such 
a way that they have strangled private enterprise in India. Private enterprise with 
regard to railways cannot be carried on efficiently because the Government have 

introduced the system of guarantee, which arose from their own impo'"'"' * ■ ' 

; '■ ' ‘ "■'--yliave taken no effective mode to release 

- : ■ ■ . and now, in consequence of the difficulties they have en- 

, , i . ■ . waste upon railways in India, partly caused by the double 

system of engineering to which Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji has alluded, they are forced 
to the dangerous experiment of constructing railways themselves. I very much fear 
from what I see of the Public Works India, that it is not in a state to 

carry out even the limited amount of public works which are proposed to be imposed 
on it. With regard to one point to which Sir Gliaides WinglielcI has referred, as to 
the finances of India not being able to pay the expenses of railways or works of 
irrigation or anything else, I take it that the income of the railway need not neces- 
sarily be sufficient to meet the full amount of the guarantee, for I say, without 
hesitation, if the Government can only get back a part of its guarantee from the income 
of the railway, it will get back the rest from the increased revenues of the distinct in 
which the railway is made. That is the experience of even the Government of 
Turkey, and I am sure it is ther experience of every Government that has had to deal 
with reproductive works properly planned. Having made these remarks, which are 
quite inadequate to meet all the observations of the gentlemen who have spoken this 
evening, I can only thank you for the attention you have given to me, and leave the 
matter in the hands of the Chairman, who has for so many years devoted his attention 
to tlio subject. ' 

Mr. Hadabhax Naoroji, in explanation of his remarks about 10,000,000/. going out 
of India to this country annually, said that Mr. Hyde Clarke did not know that he 
(Mr. p ’ ^ " 5 V Qygj, oy^j, again at meetings of the Association acknow- 

ledgec , ‘ I . ■ owed to England, and that it was on England that India 

depended for its future regeneration. He had never considered that the English should 
spend their money in acquiring possessions and never get anything from them. But in 
considering matters of revenue, it was necessary ff-om an economical point of view to 
take this element of the payment of ten millions ye is the price of the 

benefits of British rule, into calculation. This ten out of India, and 

are an addition to the wealth of this country. India must earn mis much profit before 
it could add one farthing to its wealth. 

The Chairman.— -I am afraid I am the person who is to blame for having let the dis- 
cussion get so dreadfully off the rails. We should have kept to the question of 
transport. As I am a partizan in this matter I must not enter into this discussion. 
I will only mention a few facts. One is with reference to the produce of cotton in 
India. No doubt it is extremely low per acre, but as to the capabilities of India sup- 
plying England, the present 600,000,000 lbs. is the produce of about 10,000,000 acres. 
That is about a sixtieth part of the land of India, and therefore 3 or 4 per cent., even 
at the present low state of cultivation, would give England its fuli supply ; aud if 
measures were taken for improving the cultivation (and I think the first thing tliat 
should be done is to give a supply of water, but a great deal may be done in other 
ways), the produce per acre might bo increased, and made to approach what it is in 
America. A word or two about transport.* You know my views that railways are a 
complete mistake, that what India wants is water carriage, and that nothing on earth 
hut water carriage will do. Id. to 7d. a ton a mile is utterly destructive of the hade of 
India ; it must be a tenth or a twentieth of a penny, or the resources of India cannot 
possibly he developed. The charge, 18/ca ton, for conveying cotton from the north-west 
to Calcutta is six times the freight to England. I had a letter two or three days 
ago, from which I gather that the whole of the carriage from the districts dependent 
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on tlie Ganges, to Calcutta may be taken to be at least 3,000,000 tons. Though the 
Nuddea rivers are open only four or five months of the year, they carry 1,900,000 tons ; 
the quantity carried by the railway alongside of them is only 150,000 tons, one twen- 
tieth part of the present transit ; so t])at nineteen-twentieths is carried as if the railway 
were not Inexistence. How can it be otherwise? Wliat can stand the carriage of 
a thousand miles, at IJd to SciT. ? What is applicable in England is not applicable 
in India, I do not hesitate a moment in saying that 100,000,000/. spent on railways 
in India would not produce a hundredtli part of the effect that the same amount spent 
on steamboat canals would. That is the point we must stick to, and must bring 
the public to. Is land or water carriage what is wanted for India ? We totallj' obscure 
the whole matter when we speak of the benefits of railways ; the question is, which 
will give the most benefit, land or water carriage ? Here you have the fact that an 
unimproved river with sandbanks, with floods at one time and a deficiency of water at 
another, a river only open four or five months of the year and shnt up for the other six 
or seven, carries 1,900,000 tons, while the railway by the side of it carries only 150,000. 
If that is the case with an unimproved river, with sandbanks and hindrances, what 
would be the case if it were put into a good condition ? It is of incalculable import- 
ance to England, and especially to Manchester, that Ibis question should he discussed 
at this time. I am full of hopes that India will supply all our wants, and, of course, in 
proportion as India sells her goods and produce she will buy England’s manufactures, 
so that not only is Manchester interested in it, but Birmingham, Sheffield, and every 
part of the country. A writer in ‘ The Times ’ the other day said that Lancashire 
and Yorkshire contain the intellect of England ; that whatever conclusion is arrived 
at there, the country follows them after a certain time; therefore it was that I 
invited any gentleman present from Manchester to give us the view of Manchester on 
this question. I hope in the course of the winter we shall have this subject far more fully 
discussed, and have a larger attendance. As to finance accounts, what we want is that 
a proper financier should be put in charge of the finances of India, some one known in 
England, a real master of finance, to manage this 50,000,000/. a year. It is most 
important that England should take up this point, and insist that instead of the incon- 
ceivable muddle in which Indian accounts are presented to us, we should have a real, 
able, clear statement, satisfactory to the country. What are we to make of accounts in 
which necessary current expens» ;v: n expo is on works which are not re-produc- 
tive works, such as barracks, an 1 , v:p. in- M-;. vrorks producing 50 per cent, are all 
jumbled together ? Irrigation v. iww yielding 50 to 100 per cent, at this 

moment upon the expenditure on them. The cost of those works is put in the same 
list with the cost of barracks which yield no retmm. We want that the country should 
take up the matter and see these things attended ' . 1 ’ :bat some one 

whom the country knows to he a good financier slionl ' ■ ■ • the finances. 

I move a vote of thanks to the gentleman who has ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' , , paper on this 

very important subject, which I hope we shall see more fully discussed in the course of 
the winter. 

Mr. Briggs seconded the vote of thanks to Mr. Hyde Clarke. 

Mr Dadabhai Naoroji moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

Mr. Briggs, in seconding it, referred to the fact that canals in England, notwith- 
standing the competition of the railways, were paying better dividends than the rail- 
ways themselves. 

The Chairman remarked that the highest dividend paid in England, w'hether on 
a railway or on a canal, was that of the Forth and Clyde Canal. 
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MEETING, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1869. 

WILLIAM TAYLEE, Esq., in the Chaie. 

A Paper, entitled “ The Advantages of Encouraging the English Language to 
become the Colloquial Tongue of India, with a Practical System for its 
Development,’’ was read by Geoege Simmoes, Esq., C.E., which, however, he 
took away with him, and has not been received, though repeated applications 
have been made to Mr. Simmons for it. 

Mr. DADABirAi Naoroji. — I think all present — at least all my native friends — ^will 
agree with me that it is a matter of veiy great congratulation to find English gentle- 
men like Mr. Simmons, more and morej taking an interest in and bestowing labour 
upon subjects of practical importance affecting India. Tlie question of education, as 
opened up by Mr. Simmons, is a very important one, and there are so many bearings 
ill connection with it that it is hardly possible for me to comment on all those bearings 
within the time allowed me. I will, therefore, coniine myself entirely to this par- 
ticular point, mz, the practicability and advisability of making English the language 
of the whole nation. No doubt it is unfortuuate that India lias not one language and 
one religion. Supposing India were a country wliich Jiad just risen from the ocean, 
and a scheme were to be formed by the English, who had discovered the country, for 
educating the population, perhaps nobody would hesitate to say that one language, 
and that the English language, would be tlie best to give them. But we must deal 
with facts as they exist. We have to deal with a country with its own ancient 
literature and its own languages, and to make them give up those languages 
and to adopt a foreign ^ ^ ■ ■ ’■ ' ■'--r’ -‘ch requires veiy great consideration, 

not only with regard to ' «■ ■ ■ : . . . s to its advisability. Upon the ques- 
tion of the advisability ( , . ■ ■ ■ perliaps there may he differences of 

ojhnion ; but taking for graiitea for a moment tliat it is very advisable that the whole 
native population should be taught to speak English as their vernacular, let us consider 
whether it is practicable. The diffusion of education must depend upon our finances — 
wen ■' ' ■ ! 'o bur cloth. At present all that is devoted to educa- 
tion : ■ : ■ higher and lower education, is, say 750, OOOZ., and tho 

num' ■ ■ K \ j the scliools in the whole of the Biitish possessions in 

India is something like 600,000, say three-quarters of a million at the outside. The 
question resolves itself into this, are we to devote this 750,000L to the education of say 
250,000 in English, or are we to devote the 750,000Z. to the education of three-quarters 
of a million of natives in their own vernacular ? Are we to allow half a million to 
go without any education at all, and let the other quarter of a million have this English 
education. The three-quarters of a million represent but a small proportion of those 
who ought to be receiving instruction. According to a calculation made some time 
ago in Parliament, the number of boys and girls in India of school-going age is 
something like an eighth of the population. Taking the population of British India 
at sometliing like 150,000,000, the number of boys and girls of school-going age 
would, therefore, be 18,000,000 to 20,000,000, and yet we Jjave only about three- 
quarters of a million receiving education! Mr. Simmons, as I understand him, 
suggests something lilce evening schools, the teachers in which should be English 
men and English women (winch would necessarily involve a large expenditure), to 
which schools the natives should go for say six months or twelve mouths, and learn 

just enough to enable them to talk English. I do not know what t' ."1 

have that after they went home, having picked up a few Englisl . . 
not speak their own vernacular instead of confining themselves to their few English 
words. The result wouhl be that, as long as they spoke their vernacular at home, it 
would be impossible for them to make English their vernacular. In order to enable 
a man to make any language his vernaeular, a knowledge qt* a few words is not 
enough — he must have a pretty extensive acquaintance with the language. We might 
teach the natives of India about 500 words, by wliieh they would just be able to talk 
pigeon-Engiish, as they do in China, where they are able to get on with 75 words. 
But the best course, I think, is for all calends of education to unite together to urge 
upon the Government to increase their efibrts in extending education generally. The 
English language will gradually spread itself throughout the country. Every servant 
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in an Englisli family, and every mechanic who works for an Englishman, picks up a 
certain amount of English, which he carries with him, and disseminates throughout 
the country but it seems to me that it is neither practicable nor advisable to sub- 
stitute evening schools, at which English only should be taught, for the vernaculur 
education which is now being carried out by the Government. Putting aside the 
question of the love of the people of India for their own literature and their own 
traditions, connected as they are with their own language, and that it would be very 
difficult to make them give up that language ; taking for granted that the introduction 
of English throughout the whole nation would be a very great boon ; admitting that 
theoretically it would he an - ^ ' *■ ' jduce the English language generally 

in India, the great question i^ ' ■ ' ■ ' ' _ . If you are satisfied with the educa- 
tion in English of only a few ■ ' 3 that is practicable; but it would be 

impracticable to introduce English throughout India in the manner proposed by 
Mr. Simmons. If the great necessity is to remove the general ignorance as much 
as possible, and to make the people understand that the English rule is a benefit to 
them, we ought first to direct all our elforts to clearing the jungle, directing our 
energies afterwards to the sowing of the seed and producing the fruit. The English 
being a foreign people in India, a loyalty has to be created, and consequently no 
efforts should be spared to give them education, and as that education can be given 
more feasibly in their own language, every effort should bo made to extend education 
as much as possible in the vernacular also. 

Kazi Shahauudin said that the idea of making Englisb the general language of 
the people of India wns not altogetlier a new one. It had been put forward with 
considerable ability in 1832 or 1833, and witb such efiect that the Government of 
India of that day wore induced to issue an ord( ■ all the money 

which the State expended in those days on , ■ . be apxfiied to 

educalion in English; hut such an outciy was raised against the order by the 
Press, and by the natives, who petitioned against it in great numbers, that the 
Government were obliged to rescind it. Those again who liad had to do with the 
Government of India had from time to time maturely considei-ed the question, availing 
themselves of the experience of those who had passed the best part of their lives in 
India, but nobody had yet been able to conviuco the Government of either the practi- 
cability or the desirability of making English the colloquial language of the people 
of India. All those who had been connected with the Educational department, 
particularly since the movement of 185-1, had admitted the absolute necessity of culti- 
vating the vernacular as the xn*imary medium of instruction. BTr. Simmons had 
spoken rather disparagingly of the Indian language in comparison with English ; but, 
- possess a sufficient knowledge of English to be able to speak 

'■ ‘ ' point, he thought the Malirattee, for instance, with the vast stnro 

^ ■ ■ ■ ■ and the Hindustanee, with Persian and Arabic to fall back on for 

scientific terms, were languages not at all inferior to English. It was said that English- 
men going out to India found it difficult to transact business with the people of India 
owing to the variety of languages ; but it was to be remembered that India was not 
a small country like Ireland — ^it was a continent. As he understood, it was proposed 
by Mr, Simmons to introduce English and to suppress tlie vernacular. 

Mr. Simmons stated that that was not his proposition. 

Mr. Shahabudin proceeded to say, that if that was not Mr. Simmons* proposition, 

what he ■ ' 1 ■ ■ - ' ] ’■ d''' - a few more institutions to the 

existing . ' ■ ‘ : only should be taught, the 

vernacular not being used as the - ■ . • ‘ education, English being the 

primary medium of instruction. At . ■ ■ n • ,.o aspired to rise above the level 

of their fellow-natives, and who wished to acquire a knowledge of the English 
language, found no difficulty in going to English schools ; but any attempt to intro- 
duce such schools for the labouring classes must, in his opinion, fail. As Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji had observed, if the object was to mfike English the vernacular 
of tlie natives of India, their education in English must not be superficial, but 
pretty extensive, offiierwise their vernacular would be something like the vernacular 
of some of the people at Bombay, which is a compound of English and their 
own languages. He wa* convinced that very great difficulty would be found by 
English masters in teaching the natives English without the medium of the verna- 
cular. Any attempt to introduce Englishes the vernacular generally throughout 
India would be looked upon with distrust by the natives, for they would re^mrd it 
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as a prelude to the introduction of Christianity. Though perhaps the Grovernment 
were not doing what they ought to do, still the knowledge of the English language 
was becoming more extended every day. The natives had every inducement to learn 

English, seeing that no good - obtainable without a knowledge 

of English. He thought that ■ ■ ought to be allowed to produce 

their effect without any such attempts to introduce English among the natives as were 
proposed by Mr. Simmons, Avhich attempts were sure to fail. What was necessary 
was that the Government should extend the education at present given to the natives 
in their own language, giving them afterwards, if they pleased, instruction in English. 

Mr. Eitzwilltasi, while endorsing everything wliicli had been said by Mr. 

Eadabhai Naoruji and Mr. Shahabudin, with regard to the - 

Bimmons’ scheme, felt— as no doubt every native of India wh ... . ' paper 

felt — deeply indebted to him for endeavouring to do everything he could to promote 
the education of the people of India. With respect to the great progress the English 
language had made in America, which had been used as an illustration by Mr. 
Simmons, the case of America was no parallel case to that of India. Wlien our first 
colonists settled in America, they found merely a few scattered tribes speaking another 
language, and as the country became gradually pec ■ . E ‘ . 

English became the language of the country, mer . . ' 

son, whereas in India yon had to deal with about 2 . : . : 

own languages. 

Ghaikman. — ^I f no other gentleman wishes to make any observations, I will offer a 
few remarks on the subject. I first wish to congratulate the Association ou the fact 
that we have been addressed this evening by a Mahometan gentleman— it is a matter 
of regret that so very few Mahometans have joined the Association — but I hope that 
the gentleman who has addressed ns so ably on behalf of the vernacular languages, is 
the precursor of many others who will hereafter join the Society. With regard to the 
subject which has been brought before us in so very able and interesting a manner by 
Mr. Simmons, I think we must all be glad that it has been brought up for dis- 
cussion. Hiscussion elicits facts, dissipates errors, and establishes truth ; but I must 
confess that I feel, as far as the proposition itself is concerned, that it is utterly 
impracticable. I do not believe that history presents us with a single instance where 
an alien nation has over succeeded, under the most advantageous circumstances, in 
obliterating, or even setting aside, the vernacular language of a great people. Of 
course, in the few minutes we are allowed to speak, it would be absurd for me to enter 
upon the great fundamental question of the philosophy of language ; still if anybody 
lias ever given his attention to that subject, he must have seen how indissolubly the 
genius of a language is connected with the genius of the people who speak that 
language. Even the very turn of phrases, in every language under the sun, and more 
esiiecially Eastern languages, is inseparably connected with traditions, religious 
feelings, social customs, and everything that a nation holds dear to itself ; I think, 
therefore, the philosophy of the question is totally opposed to the idea of a few English 
scattered about India as we are, attempting to obliterate the language of millions of 
people, more especially when it is sought to be done with the view to introduce a 
foreign language for colloquial use, for of all parts of a language the colloquial 
department is the most difficult. There are hundreds and thousands of native gen- 
tlemen who understand English, who can write essays, and cany on an intellectual 
discussion, but who break down in colloquial conversation ; and that alone is sufficient 
to teach us that the colloquial department of a language, instead of being at the 
threshold, lies at the very farthest extremity of perfection in language. Tlierefore, 
as it seems to me, it is Utopian, not to say absurd (I do not say it offensively to Mr. 
Simmons), to attempt to teach the masses of the people the rudiments of the sciences 
or the arts, or education generally, through a language which is foreign to them. 
They must first devote a certain number of years (how many it is impossible to say) to 
the acquirement of the foreign language, before they can approach the threshold of 
science at all. Passing over that great and most interesting subject, the philosophy 
of language, let me point your attention to 'historical analogy. J will select only two 
instances, one the case of the Norman conquerors in England, and the other the case 
of the Mahometan conquerors in India. William of Normandy, with all the power 
and energy of a conqueror, introducing new customs, new courts, and new elements of 
supremacy, and with undoubtedly the '^desire as it were to swallow up the Saxon 
language, was utterly unable to do so. He introduced into the Saxon language many 
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very valuable phrases and words, but what were they ? Almost all of them were terms 
connected with the luxury of the court or with the requirements of art, or law terms. 
As has been remarked by one of our greatest philologists, the Conqueror gave us 
beef” and ‘‘ mutton,’" but could not take away our “ ox ” or “ sheep.” “ Thunder,” 
“ lightning,” the days of the week, the months, the partitions of the field, and the 
appendages of the cottage, ail remain Saxon to this day. That was the case in our 
own country ; what was the case with the Mahometans ? The Mahometans came into 
India convinced of their divine mission — they came with a new religion, with a higher 
civilization, and with great power, and their desire, and their attempt, was to swallow 
up and destroy the vernacular language of the country. Have they succeeded ? As 
the Normans did in England, they introduced certain expressions and phrases, many 
of them expressions connected with the court, and they did more— they created a 
language, the Hindustani, the Oordu or camp language of the Maliometan invaders ; 
but have they destroyed the Hindi, the Bengali, the Guzerathi, or theUriya? The 
traditions, the religion, the customs and feelings of the people, are all bound up with 
the language of their country, handed down to them for two thousand years or more, 
from a time when we were painted savages. To get rid of a '' ' ■ . . -hat is the 

task which Mr. Simmons, as I understand him, has propose, . ■ nation, 

which has already fallen far short of its duties in the instruction of me people in the 
fundamental rudiments o.'‘ ’ ” ‘' I ■ ■ . T’- at leads us to the practicability of what Mr. 

Simmons proposes. Mr. i- . \ ■ / has forestalled me 

far as the economical question is concerned, the proposition is ■■■' . s i:-. V.' 

could not under the present grants of the Government send o‘ . ■ ' ■ ' I ■ , ’ 

men and English women to give the natives instraction in Er ' ' . I i: ■■■■■■. 
taken a great interest for many years in the education of the iaiwous la xauia, 1 
speak from actual Imowledge of the difficulty the Government experiences at times, 
in spite of the aid of Inspectors, T> - ' .- . and, I am sorry to say, occasionally 

Police Officers, in whipping up ; ■ ■ ■ ■ . vomacular schools. What is the 

reason ? Because the father and mother cannot spare the little boy from household duties 
to learn something which may or may not be of advantage to him hereafter, but of which 
they cannot see the benefit. Therefore, this proposal to give instruction to the natives 
in English, in the manner pointed out by Mr. Simmons^ is Utopian ; it is impossible as 
far as finances are concerned, it is impracticable as far as the feelings of the nation 
are concerned, and the very whisper of such a thing would arouse a bad feeling of dis- 
trust and disaffection throughout the whole of India — of that I am perfectly convinced. 
We have been akeady distrusted, because in an honest and open endeavour to 
enlighten the people we have always been suspected of undermining their religion. 
That has been a most false charge against the English, but it has arisen from this, that 
our educational boolrs contain statements of scientific facts which have the effecrfc of 
loosening their hold on their religion. That is not our fault, but the cftect of scientific 
knowledge (and we all of us, as Englishmen and as enlightened men, are rather 
pleased than otherwise at such a result, so far as those religions are foimded on fable 
or error). But what would be the consequence if, throughout^ India, instead of 
further extending the present system of vernacular education, by which we have imper- 
fectly attempted to raise the mass of the people at ’ > ' " -/>- — -j" an the ground 

on which they now stand, instead of extending • . • ■ ■ ■ . ' : , . .i* ■ to the hearts 

and feelings of the people, it were said to every poor man, woman, and child, “ Before 
we treat you to the privileges and luxuries ■* - -*.-’'''1—. —i must learn to speak 
colloquial English,” English being the most ' ‘ . in the world to speak 

colloquially ? The effect would be to create s ^ ■ lissatisfaction with our 

rule. Mr. Simmons mentioned one curious circumstance, that in the Indian army it 
has been thought advisable to maintain the English words of command, and he gives 
that as a sort of indication that the natives are rather fond of those English words. 
The only words I have heard used by the Sepoys have been “ Hookemdar ” (who 
comes there), and the answer “Bring” (a friend). That, considering we have had a 
native army for half a century, with every .opportunity under English commanders of 
leaming the English colloquial language, gives a sort of idea of what Mud of a patois it 
would be that the poor little ryots’ sons and daughters would amuse us with. 

Mr. MouLiE suggested that some slight injustice had been done by the previous 
speakers to the paper which had been read, for J;ie did not gather from Mr. Simmons’ 
paper that he proposed to perform so impossible and preposterous a task as to obliterate 
existing languages. liooking at the historical fact that a single language, the Latin, 
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spread, and was adopted as a over an area resembling that of India, liiz. 

tbe Western Empire of Borne, be saw no reason to doubt that in India English 
might be as widely adopted as a lingua franca within a short time, as Ijatin was along 
the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Mr. E 1 TZWIII 4 IAM reminded Mr. Monle of the fact that, though Latin was adopted 
as tbe language of the countries to which he referred, it was now a dead language. 

Mr. Motile replied that it continued to be the language of the countries, subject to 
the power of Borne, until that power passed away. If, after having established 
English as the language of India, our supremacy in that country passed away from 
us, no doubt English would cease to be adopted as the language of the country, but 
there would then be no longer any advantage to be derived &om its adoption. 

The Ohaieman explained that all his remarks had been directed to the expression 
colloquial/’ as used by Mr. Simmons. He (the Chairman) and no doubt every one 
else in the room, would most loudly applaud any scheme whatever for giving a good 
English education to those having the means, or the leisure, or the love of knowledge 
to urge them to the acquirement of it ; hut if it was proposed to establish English as 
the colloquial language, the native language must be obliterated, for you could not 
have two colloquial languages. 

Mr. Simmons insisted that you could. 

Mr. Badauhai Naoeoji remarked that English was gradually forcing its way as 
the medium of communication between natives of India engaged in commerce, it 
being adopted as the means of communication — ^not only between two persons speaking 
different languages, but between tv ‘ ; the same language ; but, in his 

opinion, to stop instruction in the . ■ • .» that the funds devoted to edu- 

cational purposes should be devoted to schools in which English only was taught, 
would be a most unwise proceeding. 

Mi. Moule asked Mr, Dadabhai Haoroji if he assumed tliat the natural progress 
of events was enough to trust to without further aid ? 

Mr. Dadabhai Baoeoji replied that he had always urged that we wanted further 
aid. He would be very glad if, instead of the 100,000 now instructed in English 
schools, there were 1,000,000 boys receiving instruction in English schools ; but the 
question was whether the Government, with the means at their command, should 
devote them to instruction in English only, or to instruction in the vernacular, and 
also in English in a fair proportion ; whether they should not give some instruction 
to the people, instead of allowing them to grow up in utter ignorance, with all their 
old and new prejudices against the foreigner. 

Mr. Shahabddin thought that the only question was the practicability of the 
plan proposed by Mr. Simmons. It would, in his opinion, drive all the hoys from the 
schools, and would defeat its own object. 

Mr. Moule differed from the Chairman in believing that it was quite possible to 
have two colloquial languages, e. two vehicles for conveying colloquial expressions ; 
such was the case in Ireland, and in the nations of Western Europe Latin was used, 
not as a learned language, but as a colloquial language. 

Mr. Simmons. — I think some of the speakers have a little misunderstood me in 
reference to what I propose with regard to the vernacular languages. All I propose 
is, not that the native languages should be obliterated, but that they should be let 
alone to die out, or to take their own course. The proposition I make is this : as 
E’ ^lish to many parties who now can afford to learn English for the 
; 1 ' . a knowledge of science, so I propose, by means of pictorial repre- 

sentanon, to euaDie tnose parties to learn it as a coUoqiiial language. We know, in our 
own country, there are very few words used by the English labourer — ^those few words I 
would teach to the natives, and thus endeavour to make tbe English language the 
colloquial language of India, instead of so many as a hundred different languages, as 
there ai'e at present. Ido not propose to obliterate, I do not propose to use any means 
for doing away ; but I propose to say to the native, “ Come to me, and I will do my 
best with you in instructing you in English, in order that you and I may converse 
together freely, and in as friendly a way as we possibly can in that language.” I 
wish to take advantage of the desire shown by many p«irtiea in India to obtain a 
knowledge of English, and I say, “ Very well, your desire is to learn English, 
learn it by these means; thereare a ;;p:eat many advantages that you can receive Tby 
learning the English language. You wish to learn the language, here is an easy 
method of so doing.” I should say to the natives, adults as well as children, for I 
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would not confine^ this instruction by means of pictorial representation to children, 
Here is free tuition in English if you wish to receive it. I do not put a pressure on 
you — tliat was the fault of the olden time — ^but I ask; you to look at the advantages 
of acquiring a knowledge of English. If you are desirous of learning, I am ready to 
teach you, and here is the method I propose to you, in order to enable you to gain 
what you want.’' 

The Ohazeman, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Simmons for the paper he 
had read, observed that Mr. Simmons’ remarks in reply differed somewhat from the 
apparent purpose of the paper. ^ If his only object was to assist, by pictorial repre- 
sentation, the education in English of those already receiving that instruction, he (the 
Chairman) had made there marks which he had addressed to the meeting under a 
total misconception of the purpose of the paper. He thought no one present would 
deny that it was extremely important and desirable to aid in the dissemination of 
English throughout India ; but with regard to making it the colloquial language, he 
thought it was so completely in nubibns, that it might be left to the course of events 
and the advancement of public opinion. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoeoji, in seconding the motion, observed that Mr. Simmons, 
when he said in his reply that he would let the vernacular alone, and only direct his 
attention to English, was quite consistent with what he had said in his paper, but 
tliat Tvas just where he (Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji) differed from him. He understood 
Mr. Simmons to propose that there should he no vernacular schools. 

Mr. Simmons explained that what he meant was that it would be open to those 
gentlemen who wished to extend education in their vernacular to do so, but he pro- 
posed that the Government should use all its exertions in extending tlie English 
language. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoeoji observed that he differed from Mr. Simmons in his view 
that the Government ought not to spend money on teaching in the vernacular ; but 
however much he differed from Mr. Simmons he thanked him most sincerely, os he 
was sure all his native friends did, for Ms paper. 

On the motion of Mr. Eitzwilliam, seconded by hlr. Wadya, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the Chairman. 


MEETING, EEIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 26, 1869. 

W. TAYLEE, Esq., in the Chaie. 

The following Paper was read by R. H. Elliot, Esq. : — 

Oji the Beneficial Effects of Caste Institutions. 

Myself and my Native Neighboues. 

In the year 1855 I sailed for India with a trifling capital, and with that firm belief 
in my own capabilities which is common to youth, and which one looks back upon 
in after-life with mingled feelings of wonder and amusement. With my capital and 
belief I landed at Bombay, and a week later embarked for Mangalore in a salt-laden 
native craft (Patama), the use of which I hired for the sum of 35 florins. We sailed 
down the palm-fringed coast with such an Eastern indifference to time, that it took 
me nine days to reach my destination. The geographical position of the obscure port 
of Mangalore may be most easily realized by running an imaginary line from Aden to 
the nearest point of the western shores of India. On nearing the coast and looking 
to the eastward you will see a range of lofty mountains running parallel to the sea- 
board, and at a distance of about 60 miles inland. 

They are, as it were, the mighty buttresses on which rest the table-land of Mysore, 
which has an average height of 3000 feet above the level of the sea. This rugged and 
fantastic chain of hills, now receding into deep bays and again advancing boldly like 
promontories into the sea# is called the Western Ghauts, and forms the boundary 
between the plains of the Mysore table-land and the lowlands, which stretch from the 
foot of the Mils to the sea. But we have t?* get from Mangalore to Alunzerabad. 
Leaving, then, the Arabian Sea behind us, and turning our faces to the east, let us 
take the road which enters the Mysore province by the pass of Munzerabad, Up to 
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the foot of the mountain Nature has thi'own few obstacles in the way ; hut as we near 
those dark defiles which are black with jungle and swarming with elephants and 
bison, further progress seems impossible. The ingenuity of our engineei'S, and easily 
it appears to us, has, however, overcome all the difficulties of the route. The road 
winds, and twists and turns, now backwards, now forwards, sometimes steep, at other 
times easy, but always tending upwards. We toil up an ascent of some 3500 feet, and 
at last, to east, north, and south, we see the land old Hyder ruled over, and which he 
often predicted his half-mad son would assuredly lose. The western frontier shows 
little of the signs of warfare ; but, towards the termination of the pass, the Star h’ort 
of Mingerabad and the grave of the only English officer killed at the siege reminds 
us of the struggle which teiminated with the fall of Seringapatam and the death of 
Tippo. And some miles to the south-east the jungle of Arekerry is pointed out as the 
spot where Arthur Wellesley quelled the last shadow of resistance to British sway. 

The Talook, or county of munzerahad, which forms part of the western frontier of 
the Mysore state, runs north and south about 50 miles, and has an average breadth of 
about 20. It is hounded on the south by Coorg, on the north by the Muggur Division 
of Mysore, on the west by Canara, and on the east by the talooks of the Mysore State. 

When I entered Munzerabad in 1855 there was only one coffee planter in the 
talook. To him I had a letter of inirorluction, and he soon put me in the way of prcH 
curing forest land fit for coffee. After some delay I succeeded in locating myself about 
12 miles from Ms house, and thus commenced, and for long continued, my intercourse 
with my native neighbours. 

The people amongst whom I lived may be divided roughly into four classes — 

1. The Lingaets, or worshippers of Siva. 

2. The Gowdahs, or Wokkul Muckelloo. 

3. The Todyman caste. 

4. The Coolies, or labourers. 

The first two maybe called cultivating proprietors, and the occupations of the others 
are sufficiently indicated by their names. The remainder of the population consists of 
potters, carpenters, and silversmiths, and the small number of Brabmin priests who 
are necessary to officiate at the only temple of note, and to solemnize the marriages of 
the middle and npper classes. As to race, the whole population may be divided into 
Droesidians and those of distinctly aboriginal extraction. The last are represented by 
the coolies of the countiy, the first by the castes I have already specified. Amongst 
the society I have thus briefly described I spent many years of the closest intimacy. 
I have lived with the people, not to convert them, or to tax them, or to judge them, 
but simply as a neighbour, from whom they had little to hope, and certainly nothing 
to fear. I have slept in their houses, obliged them in little matters, and been obliged 
in return. I have bought and sold with them — ^lent and borrowed with them — shot 

with them as ^ '■ ’’''"I with them — ^visited them when sick and 

dying — and at : ■ , ■ ■ ■ ind funerals. As a holder of rice lands and 

palm trees I have dealt witn tliem as tenants. I have settled their disputes, and called 

them in to arbitrate between me and their own people; and every ■ * v ' 

ground around my honse was the common lounge of farmers from the : , ■ ' , ■ 

Some came to hear the news — some for medicine for sick members oj '' ' 

others to play quoits, and to talk over plans for our next shooting expedition. Having 
thns briefly glanced at the nature of my intercourse with the people, I shall now pro- 
ceed to the conclusions my experience has led me to adopt regarding the remarkable 
institution which forms the subject of the present paper. 

In Kielof’s fable of the “ Peasant and the Horse,” the latter murmurs at the way his 
master throws oats broadcast on the soil. How much better, argues the horse, it would 
have been to have kept them in his ginnary, or even to have given them me to eat. 
But the oats grow and are garnered, and from them the same horse is fed the year 
following. The animal was unable to comprehend the wisdom of his master’s acts, 

and in the same way we often see that man in his turn fails — 1 the 

nature and effects of things around him. And thus it is with * ■ ! , now 

about to consider. People, taking an outside sceptical view, have ignorantly murmured 
at the institution of caste, looking at it through highly-cMized spectacles, that have 
seen some of the inconveniences it has caused to the educated populations of the towns, 
and hence they have argued that the institution is the curse of all India. Bnt it seems 
to me that an attentive and unprejudiced examination tends to prove that in foimer 
times it was exactly the reverse, and that at the present moment, as far as all the 
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ignorant rural population is concerned, it may be considered, with reference to tlie state 
of her people, as a valuable and useful institution. 

And here, at the onset, I wish it to be clearly understood that an immense diver- 
gence has taken place between the town and country populations. The former have 
advanced with rapid strides on the paths of enlightenir-'^'"t ^'^d the 

latter, it is hardly too much to say, have remained almost ■ ■ ,i To 

argue, therefore, from one to the other is not only impossible but absurd ; and it 
seems merely a waste of time to point out that what may be admirably suited to one 
set of people may be a positive nuisance to another. With reference, then, to this 
question of caste, instead of treating India as a whole I shall divide it into town and 
country populations. In the first place I shall treat of the effects of caste on the country 
populations amongst whom I have lived, and in the second place I shall offer some 
considerations regarding tlie effect of the institution amongst the people of the towns ; 
and first of all as to rural poi)ulation ; — 

In these observations on caste I shall not commence with any attempt to trace its 
origin, nor shall I endeavour to enumerate the countless forms it has assumed amongst 
the peoples of the great peninsula. My aim is to direct the attention of the reader not 
to the dry bones of its history, but to the living effects of the institution. It is cer- 
tainly a matter of interest to know something of the peculiar customs of the various 
tribes and races, but it is to be regretted that people generally have rested content 
with information of that sort, and have seldom attempted to investigate those points 
which are, I conceive, mainly of use and interest. What Indians may or may not do — 
what they may eat, wliat they may diink, and what clothing they may put on — are not 
matters on which inquirers should bestow much time. The information most needed, 
and which has not yet, or only in the most imperfect sense, been acqulmd, is as to 
what caste has done for good or evil. It shall be my endeavour to solve that question ; 
mid I imagine the solution would be in a great measure effected if I could, in the first 
instance, answer satisfactorily the following questions : — 

1. How fur has caste acted as a moral restraint amongst the Indians themselves ? 

2. How far has it acted advantageously or the reverse in segregating them socially 
from the conquerors who have overrun their country ? 

On the first of these points I may observe, without the slightest exaggeration, that 
very few of our countrymen indeed have had such opportunities of forming a correct 
estimate, for very few Englislimen have ever been so entirely dependent on , a native 
r “ ■ ‘ciety. For the first four or five years of my residence there were only 

: ’ ■ I . . ^ ■ beside myself, and we were all about twelve miles apart. The 

natural consequence was, that the better classes were my sole companions; and as I 
joined in their sports, and had some of them always about me, terms of intimacy 
sprang up which never could have existed under any other circumstances. And 
further, when you come to consider that I have employed on my estate the poorer 
of the better classes in various capacities, and a large number of the aborigines or 
labourer class, it seems pretty clear that I at least ought to be a tolerably competent 
judge as to whether caste did or did not exercise a favomnble influence on the morals 
of the people. As regards one department of morals I I* ■* that they 

had, and that as regards the connection of the sexes it , to find any- 

where in the world a more moral people than the two highest castes in Munzerabad, 
whether with reference to the women of the labourer class or amongst themselves. The 
Pariah women perform various menial offices about the farmers’ houses, and generally 
help to carry out the working of the native farms. Now, so strongly are these women 
protected by caste law, that I never heard of but one instance of one of the better 
classes living with a Pariah woman. Some aversion of race there may no doubt be, 
but the police of caste and its penalties are so strong that he would be a bold man 
indeed who would venture to run any risk of detection. Now to many of you this may 
not appear a very important matter, nor for a long time did it occur to me as such, till 
it was suggested to me by one of my sub-managers in India, who himself was sprung 
from the labourer ckiss in my own county in Scotland. One of the first things that 
struck him in India was the advantage of their powerful police, and he then drew a 
comparison, which . ■ _ ■ *1 *■ ' 1 itlithe morals of the bondagers (women who 

work on farms) in ■ : ■ ■ .■ • can only too readily verify. On this point, 

then, there can be no doubt whatever as to thf* value of caste as protecting the poor 
from the passions of the better classes. 

But I have alleged that the better classes have better morals amongst themselves 
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than the labourers have, and it may not be out of place if I point to some facts which 
seem to justify tliat assertion. Ever since I started my estates I have been in the 
habit of promoting marriages amongst my people. To explain. A man comes to me 
for money to get a wife with. I advance the sum, and take an agreement from the 
individual that he and his wife shall reside and work on the estate until they find it 
convenient to repay tlie debt ; and in this way I have advanced money to the coolies, 
and the poorer of the better castes, who will work on estates if they arc well treated. 
Cases of adultery, therefore, naturally were referred to me, in order that the marriage 
expenses should be recovered from tlie co-respondent. The cases of adultery amongst 
the Pariahs were common, whilst amongst the better classes I never heard of even a 
suspected one : and these facts taken alone might not seem very decisive, but as 
a confirmation of my general experience they are, I apprehend, of somi^ value. 

Having thus briefiy glanced at caste as controlling the connection of the sexes, let 
us now look at it from another point, which I venture to tliink is, as regards its ulti- 
mate consequence, of even still more importance. If there is one vice more than 
another which is productive of serious crime, it is the abuse of alcohol. We know too 
well what a dreadful curse tlj<at is in this country, and what a number of evils may 
be distinctly traced to it. Ecgarding it, then, with all its consequences, whether 
physical or mental, it is difficult to estimate too highly the value of those caste laws 
which utterly prohibit the use of those strong drinks which, injurious in any country, 
are a hundred times more so under the rays of a tropical sun. But it would be tedious 
to enlarge on a point regarding which we have sncli ample evidence, and I need only 
say that about a third pf the people of Munzerahad use no alcohol, and those of the 
two second castes, being no doubt considerably influenced by th(3 opinions of tbe 
abstainers, but very rarely drink to excess. As for the Pariahs, I need hardly say that 
tliey are addicted to alcohol in whatever shape they can piocure it. 

On two very important points, then — the connection of the sexes and the use 
f>f alcohol, it is evident that caste laws have produced some very favourable results, 
hut I do not think we can accurately gauge their value unless we compare them with 
the state of things existing in one of our home counties ; and the comparison I have 
to make may not be very soothing, hut I am sure it is ve ■ ' ‘ ‘ ’ . Take any ono 

of our border counties, for instance, and compare it ‘ as regards 

these moral point.^ I have referred to, and it will be found that Munzerahad has an 
immense superiority. This may seem a bold assertion, and I tliink it therefore expe- 
dient to lay before you the opportunities I had for forming my opinions on this 
subject, and on many other points where the institution of comparison was useful. I 
myself am from a border county, and am of the proprietor caste. My head 
manager, whose expeiience had been derived from my own county and the adjoining 
one, was of the tenant-farmer caste ; and my third manager, also from the same county 
as myself, was derived from the labourer caste, or, to be quite correct, from that useful 
class of it which forms our farm stewards. I liad, therefore, before me experience of 
every class in an English county to compare with extensive experience of all classes 
in an Indian one, and I need hardly waste words in further explaining the nature of 
the opportunities I had in forming fair and just estimates of native habits and customs 
ns compared with English ones. To return, then, from this digression, I may repeat 
my assertion as to the moral superiority of Munzerahad, as regards the points hitherto 
mentioned. 

You will here observe that in stating the comparison, I draw no inferences, nor do 
I attempt to assign reasons, they would take up too much time, and I merely offer tbe 
facts for your consideration. 

Before closing this branch of my subject I may allude briefly to what has been so 
often attacked by the opponents of caste— I mean the prohibition of the marriage of 
widows. This custom^ exists in Munzerahad, but I am not aware that any gi‘eat 
moral evil arises from it, as the widow can always contract to live with a man— the 
only difference being that the ceremonies performed are of an inferior kind. On 
customs like these, which, in a great measure neutralize the evils ssrising from the re- 
strictions on re-marriage, it seems to me that our information is very scanty, and I am 
not aware how far the practice alluded to prevails in other parts of India. But I must 
hasten on as rapidly as possible to the consideration of our second point. 

How far has caste acted beneficially^ or the reverse, in separating the Hindoos 
socially from the conquerors who have overrun their country ? 

If the advantages of caste arc striking and apparent as regards the moral points 
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I have alluded to, they seem to me infinitely more so 'when we come to consider the 
happy influence the institution has had in separating the natives from the white 
races. And liere I cannot help indulging in a vain regret that the blessings of caste 
had not been uniyersaiiy difiiiscd amongst all inferior races. How many of these have 
our boasted civilization improved off the face of the earth ? How much has that tide 
of civilization, which tlie first tide of conquerors invariably brings with them, effected ? 
How much, in other words, has their vice, rum, and gunpowder helped to extermi- 
nate these unhappy races which, unprotected by caste, have come in contact with the 
white man. ISlor in India itself are we altogetlier without a very well-marked instance 
of the value of separation from foreigners. The Todar, the lads of the soil on the 
Nielgheny Hills, furnishes us with a lamentable account of what the absence of 
caste feeling is capable of producing. We fonnd them a simple pastoral race, and the 
early visitors to the hills were struck with their inoffensive manner, and what was 
falsely considered to be their greatest v ■ " ' ■ ,m caste association. 

What is their condition now ? One of , ■ ■ ■■,■: ■ ^ , and disease of the 

most fatal description. . Plad the much repelled caste-law been theirs, what a different 
result woxild contact with i Europeans have brought 1 Caste, would have saved 
them from alcohol, and their women from contamination — they would thus have main- 
tained their self-respect ; and if at first separation brought with it no progi-ess or 
shadow of change, it would at least have induced no evil, and education and en- 
lightenment would, in time, have modified these caste institutions which, to a super- 
ficial observer, seem to be productive of notliing but evil. 

We have seen, now, that social contact with whites, without any barrier 
between them and the iuferior races, is not, in a moral point of view, a very 
desirable thing in any part of the world. But if this is a moral consequence, we 
may also point to a mental one which exercises an immense influence. I mean the 
overwhelming sense of inleriority which is so apt to depress casteless races. I believe, 
then, that for savages or for people in a low state of civilization it is of the greatest 
importance that they should have points of difference which may not only keep them 
socially apart, but whicli may enable them to maintain some feeling of superiority 
when coming in contact with highly civilized races. Nor is it necessary that the 
feeling of superiority should be well founded. An imaginary superiority will, I 
believe, answer the purpose equally well. We don’t cut beef, nor would we touch 
food cooked by Pariahs, seem but poor matters for ■ But if these 

motives prevent a man from forming a poor opinio: ‘ ' . ■ ■ ■ ■ , should be care- 

fully cherished. On these points at least a feeling of superiority is sustained, and, 
therefore, the tendency to degradation is diminished. But if on all points the white 
man makes his superiority felt, the weaker people speedily acquire a thorough con- 
tempt for themselves, and soon become careless of what they do, or of wbat becomes 
of them. The mutual spring becomes fatally depressed, and this circumstance has 
probably more to do with the deterioration of iuferior races than most people would be 
inclined to admit. Nothing there, I believe, chills the soul and checks the progress 
of man so much as a hopeless sense of inferiority ; and had I time I might turn your 
attention to the universality of this law, and to the numerous instances that have 
been collected to prove the depressing and injurious efiect, whatever nature, on a 
grand and overwhelming scale, seems to exercise on the mind of man, how it 
makes him timid, credulous, and superstitious, and produces effects which retard 
Ixis progress. But to advance further on this point, however interesting it may be, 
would only tend to distract our attention from tbe subject of this paper. If the 
remarks hitherto made are of any value they undoubtedly prove that all inferior 
races have a tendency, in the first instance, to adopt the vices rather than the virtues 
of the civilized races they come in contact with. Assuming, then, as I think we 
have every right to do, that that statement is universally true, it is evident that the 
social separation maintained by caste has been of incalculable advantage. On the 
other hand, a numl “■ ''V-.b have been indicated by various writers. But 

only one of these • . : ■ - to .me at all worthy of notice. It has been 

asserted that this separation lias impeded advancement, that it has prevented the 
natives learning as much fjjom us as they otherwise might have, and that it has im- 
peded the mainspring of all advancement — education. Here, I apprehend, the ar^- 
ment against caste, as far as the counties’ papulations are concerned, utterly fails, 
and ill a province contiguous to my own a most signal contradiction can be pointed 
to. Few people have more proudly separated themselves than the Coorgs. Amongst 
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none is tlie chastity of their women more jealously guarded, and yet they were the 
first people in India who desired and petitioned for female education. And how, 
then, can it be for one moment asserted that the tendency of caste is to check the 
progress of the people. 

Let us now turn to the consideration of the effects of caste on the town population, 
in the same order and on the same points that we have selected for consideration 
when treating of the rm*al classes : — 

How far then has caste operated with them as a moral restraint, either as regards 
the connection of the sexes, or the use of alcohol ? This question may be very 
briefly answered by saying that caste in towns, as regards these points, must almost 
wholly be ineffective, as the possibility of enforcing them does not exist. Nor need I 
waste time in proving that people in towns may do with impunity things whicli very 
soon become notorious in the country. 

Then as regards that segregation from foreigners — ^that may be dismissed with 
equal brevity, for such of the town population as have maintained a fair state of 
morality amid the evils of large cities, are not lil<ely to be materially affected by the 
bad habits and customs of the white races, and as for those who have never led a 
steady life it would not much matter with whom they mixed. But caste not only 
brings with it no good as far as the town population is concerned, but is fraught with 
a number of painful and vexatious evils which are so notorious that I will not take 
up your time by enumerating them. I shall, therefore, bring this branch of my subject 
to an abrupt close, and consider it as ■ 1 ‘ that, as far as the people of the 

towns are concerned, the sooner that ' ' the better. 

In retracing the ground we have gone over, I may remind you that we have 
considered the effects of caste as regards the countiy populations in two very important 
particulars — first of all as to their morality, which is regulated by caste ; and 
secondly, as regards the effect tlie institution has had in aiding to resist the bad 
habits and customs which would otherwise have been acquired by coming in 
contact with white races. As regards the nse of alcohol, and the connection of the 
sexes — we have compared the morality of a county in India with the morality of a 
county in Scotland, and we have found the comparison tcdl in favour of tlie Indians. 
And by facts which may he brought from many quarters of the globe we have seen 
that, it is a universal Jaw that inferior races have a tendency to adopt the vices 
rather than the virtues of superior races, and that, therefore, caste-laws which enjoin 
social separation are of the highest value. We have seen tlie value of caste in keeping 
up feelings of self-respect and superiority. We have seen that these caste-laws can 
exist without retarding tlie progress of the people, or their desire for education. 
And finally, taking all those points into consideration, we concluded that there were 
no drawbacks, and many striking advantages connected with caste as far as the 
country populations are concerned. 

In the second place we looked at the town populations, and came to the conclusion 
that caste is an unmitigated evil. 

Keeping these points plainly in mind let us now advance to the consideration 
of the third question which naturally rises out of these conclusions which I assume 
to have been established : — 

That question is, How far has caste acted beneficially or the reverse in helping 
to retard the adoption of Christianity ? Pursuing the same order as before, let us 

ask, in the first place, whotJicr caste has, as regards the countr* ' 

beuefically on this point as well as in the others we have looked at. \ 
iiig to answer the question, it may be as well to offer a few general remarks which 
tend to show that, independent of any question of caste, it is hopeless to expect tliat 
any ignorant and generally unenlightened race can possibly derive any benefit from 
adopting the formula of a pure faith. 

To illustrate this well established truth let us point to three of the many instances 
which may be adduced as decisively confirming it. The history 
Europe— of Islam amongst the Indian Mahomedans, and that of (Jur ■ ' ' ■ . 

in India. As to the first, to use the words of Buclde, “ After the new religion Jiad 
received the homage of the best part of Europe it was found that nothing had really 
been effected.’' Superstition was merely turned from one channel into another. The 
adoration of idols was succeeded by l^e adoration of saints, and for centuries after 
Christianity was the established religion it entirely failed to produce its natural fruits 
because ignorance imperatively demanded superstition in some shape or other. 
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To some it may seem curious ; the same remarks may he applied to the history of 
Mahomedanism in India. Eut how long was it before the people, like the Israelites 
of old, fell away from the grand doctrine of the unity of God ? How long was it before 
the adoration of idols was followed by the adoration of saints ? The exact coincidence, 
however, is no more striking than that given causes produce fixed results with an 
Eastern as well as with a Western people. 

Look, thirdly, at our native Christians in India. Their character is notorious, and 
the general experience of the European points to them as the worst class in India. 
My own opinion certainly tends in the same direction. But I prefer to take safer 
ground, and shall, therefore, confine myself to asserting that they are neither better 
nor worse than the classes from whom they are principally drawn. Sprung from the 
lowest classes, they have maintained the habits and customs of the lowest, unintluenced 
and unaltered by what, in the absence of enlightenment, is necessarily nothing but a 
change of name. 

These considerations alone must always have immense weight against the idea of 
attempting to effect a radical cure by the treatment of symptoms. But by this cure 
not only would you not change the Indians by changing their religious formulas, but 
you would inflict on them an incalculable injury, by depriving them of restraints 
which as we have seen are in some particulars of immense importance. To become a 
Christian the first thing required of a man is that he should give up caste, and deliver 

himself up to ‘ ' ■ - q ’■ ■ * . )f his conscience — ^that he should give up a 

powerful and ' should abandon a position which carries 

with it feelings of self-respect and superiority, and resign himself to the degrading 
reflection that he may eat from the same platter and drink from the same vessel 
as the filthiest Pariah. And that this would be degrading there can be little doubt. 
Were he an educated and enlightened man, he would be sustained by feelings and 
thoughts which would rise above such considerations. But in the absence of 
enlightenment sad would be his fate, and melancholy the deterioration that would 
inevitably ensue. The way in which that deterioration would take place has been 
sufficiently indicated in the first pages of this paper, and to give in detail the principal 
reasons against a change of faith would only be to repeat what I have already said. 
Not only then, I repeat, would a change of dogma he as unimproving and superficial 
as changes of that sort always are in an unenlightened age, but a number of positive 
evils would follow from the necessary abandonment of the restrictions of caste ; and we 
may, therefore, conclude that, as regards the country population, the effects of caste 
in helping to prevent tlie adoption of a spurious Christianity, is of incalculable 
advantage. 

When we turn to the town populations the case is widely diflbrent. We have seen 
that for them the practical advantages of caste can hardly be Sfdd to exist, and there- 
fore a change of religion which invoked its abolition would, as regards any part of 
society, at least produce no evil. Here, at least, wo are on safe ground. But 
this is not all. We see that with the better classes education and enlightenment 
have borne their natural fruit, and demanded a pure faith, which has already sprang 
up in the shape of Deism, ^ — . -will produce a pure faith which 

will, in time, react on society, ■ . ; ■ ■■■.-: with accelerated speed. Now, it 

cannot be denied that caste does retard the adoption of a pure faith ; and, if we 
assume that a pure faith will in turn become a cause or oven an accelerator of pro- 
gress, then it is certain that, as regards the people of the towns, caste, as resisting a 
change of religion, is an undoubted calamity. 

We have now looked at the bearings of caste on three veiy important points— its 
moral bearing amongst the Indians themselves; its effects in maintaining a social 
separation between the European and Asiatic races ; and its effects in retarding the 
adoption of a new religion. In the first place we looked at the people of the countiy, 
and came to the conclusion that on all tliese points caste operates atlvantageonsly. In 
the second place we looked at the people of the towns, and camo to the conclusion that 
caste confers on thefin no advantages, and produces many evils. 

Let us now point to the causes of the general ignorant abuse of caste institutions, 
and at the same time suggest the line of conduct that the people of the towns ought 
to adopt with reference to this question, 

And here I need not occupy much time ic? indicating the causes of that abuse of 
caste which has always been so popular with my countrymen. In fact, these causes 
are so apparent that, if we admit the truth of the facts and arguments hitherto 
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adduced, you must already have anticipated the solution I have to give. Caste, as we 
liave seen, is a serious evil to the people of the towns. Now, it is amongst towns and 
cantonments that our principal experiences have been acquired of this institution, 
and the educated Indians of the towns, feeling all the evils and experiencing none of 
the advantages of caste, are naturally loud in their condemnation of it. And hence 
the evil reputation into which, with the advanced classes, the institution of caste has 
so universally fallen. Hence the cry arising from all Europeans, and a trifling section 
of natives, that caste should he abolished from one end of India to the other. 
But how is it that no response comes from these country populations, amongst whom 
I have lived ? How is it that these shrewd-headed people are so insensible to the evils 
of caste, and that you never hear one word about it? The answer is extremely 
simple. They have never felt these evils, because for them they do not exist. If 
they felt the pressure of caste-laws, as do the people of the towns, the ontory would 
be universal and the institution speedily done away with. When the people of the 
country are as advanced as the people of the towns, ^ then, and not till then, will the 
pressure, which is now confined to the latter, he universally felt ; — then, and not till 
then, will this institution, being no longer suited to the requirements of the age, be 
universally discarded. 

Let us" now say a few words as to the line of conduct that should be adopted as 
regards caste by those who are desirous of getting rid of that institution. 

lu the first place the opponents of caste should not weaken their ease by talking 
nonsense; and, in the second place, they should remember above all things that, to use 
a common saying, “If you want a pig to go to Dublin, the best thing you can do is 
to start him off on the way to Cork.'' I shall now enlarge a little on both of these 
recommendations. 

To illustrate my first suggestion, our time will not be unprofitably employed in 
considering some of those remarkable conclusions which sound so well in the obserfa- 
tions one often hears about India. The tendency of caste, yon will hear it gravely 
urged, is to elevate the upper classes on the highest possible pinnacle, and keep the 
Pariah grovelling in the dust. Wliat, continues the speaker, keeps the Brahmin at 
the top and the Sudra at the bottom ? What, let me ask in turn, keeps our dukes on 
these lofty pinnacles, and those Dorsetshire and Devonshire labourers as ignorant, 
more helpless, and a great deal worse off than my plantation coolies ? 

Wliy is a cow’s tail long and a fox’s tail bushy ? Is it in the 19th century that we are 
to try and din into people’s ears that the upper classes iu India were at the top of the 
social scale and the Pariah at the bottom centuries before caste, in its present shape, 
ever existed, and that the relative po.sition of the two races would continue with little 
change were caste abolished to-morrow morning ? 

What, gravely asks another, has prevented the people of India uniting into one 
nation, and destroyed all hopes of political fusion ? Nor would the absurdity of the 
question be apparent to many till you asked them what has prevented all Europe 
becoming one nation ? or, to take things on a smaller scale, let us ask what pre- 
vented the Highland clans forming themselves into a nation ? 

What, again, has prevented the educated natives from turning Eoman Catholics, 
or Anglicans, or Presbyterians, Wesleyans or Baptists ? Caste, again, is the common 
answer, combined in tijis last instance with what people are pleased to call native 
prejudices, though what that means I do not pretend to explain. Now, it is not 
improbable that some of you may have heard of Holloway’s pills, and we know, in 
fact, that thousands must believe that medicine to be an efiicacious remedy for every 
constitutional ailment. Only swallow Holloway and you are a curcd man. Well, 
the abolition of caste, with an incredible number of people, is, in like manner, con- 
fidently pronounced to be a universal remedy for all the political and 

of India. Bemove that, and you will at one stroke secure social i ■ v . = ■ , I 
unity — the removal of idolatry, and the adoption of Christianity. Such, then, are 
a few samples of the nonsense that is talked about caste, and I think I need not waste 
time in pointing out that opponents of caste must take very diff<y’ent grotmd if they 
wish to obtain a hearing from the people of India. 

In the second point to which I wished to call your attention, I alluded to the 
universal law of opposition, and used a common saying which exactly illustrates the 
probable result of violent and ill-judged.^^ttack8 on caste. In fact, so apparent is this, 
that I feel sure you will have already anticipated the line I suggest that the opponents 
of caste should follow. What the opponents of caste sliould preach is not the abolition 
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of that institution, but toleration for the educated and advanced of thoir countrymen 
who, finding^ caste no longer suited to them, wish to discard it. They should urge that 
this institution is valuable for the rural populations, and urge them to maintain it ; 
hut at the same time urge that times are changing, and that the people of the towns 
ask for some toleration, not because caste is necessarily an evil of itself, but because it 
is highly inconvenient. This is the way (and if this does ’not do, no other will) that 

the evils of caste are 1" '' . -’-vd i xu’ge these views accordingly on the 

serious attention of all ■ ' ^ i ' ■ 

In the early part of this paper I observed that it was not my intention to attempt to 
trace the origin of caste, or to give an account of the various forms it has assumed ; 
indeed, to attempt the latter alone, would require a paper of itself. But I may venture, 
in conclusion, to make a few general remarks on the nature and origin of caste. 

The common idea of caste is, that it is simply a combination of troublesome and 
fanciful restrictions imposed xipon the various people of India by those of the iipper 
classes who desired to keep themselves above the jostling of the crowd. But this in- 
stitution (if that be a correct term for it) arose naturally and regularly oiit of the 
circumstances of the times, and when these circumstances no longer exist, it will as 
naturally disappear ; and that the last must happen, we have seen from the fact that 
altered circumstances have already caused the commencement of its removal with the 
people of the towns. But the general circumstances which gave birth to caste require 
a few words of explanation, and the following solution seems not an unnatural one. 

We know as a certain fact, that certain peoples to whom we have given the names 
of Brasidians and Aryans, entered India from the north ; that they increased and 
multiplied, overspread the whole of India, and reduced the aborigines to serfdom. Wo 
also know that these tribes from the north, who were, comparativeh ■ ■■ i 

looked upon the black, ugly, carrion-eating aborigines with singulm . ■ . i 1 ■ 

naturally must have arisen the opinions as regarding Pariahs, which ail tne superior 
castes hold to this day. Even to have food touched by people of such abominable 
habits must have been repulsive, and therefore the separation into men of caste and 
men of no caste followed as a matter of course. Caste, then, seems naturally to have 
arisen from the idea that to associate in any way with people of bad habits and 
grovelling ideas is an intolerable degradation. The superior races, therefore, must 
have considered it a matter of importance to retreat as far as possible from the habits 
of the aborigines, and when we take into consideration the influence of religion — the 
natural ambition of the priestly classes — and the fondness of the Hindoo mind tor 
sxxbtle distinctions, the rest easily follows. But though numerous castes arose amongst 
the invaders, the really oifensive distinction is still the original one of race between the 
races from the north, and the aborigines whom they found in possession of India. 
The base, then, of caste we may rest assured was simply the result of a people wishing 
to keep themselves uncontaminated when coming in contact with a debased population. 
This was exactly the case with the Jews, They were simply a very strongly-guarded 
caste, and it is curious to observe the correspondence between the caste rules ot the 
Jews and those at present in force amongst the Indians. In Munzerabad, no caste 
native will give y ; t'- -'‘'•---V out of an earthenware vessel, though he has no 

objectiou to your ■ ■ ■■ ss lotah. The Levitical law is the same, and 

enjoins the break: ‘ « ■ ' ■ ' vessel, but only the cleansing of a brass one, 

after being used by a strauger. This may seem a ridiculous restriction, hut it was one 
of many to prevent the Jews from adopting the rules and customs of the people around 
them, and the Indians having similar views have naturally adopted similar means. 
Such then, is a brief generalization of the causes which led to caste-laws, which were 
no doubt, carried in some instances to a ridiculous length, hut which were founded in 
common sense, and were admirably adapted to carry into effect the opinions of the 
superior races. 

Mr, Dadabhai Kaoeoji.— A t our last meeting I said that I thouglit the natives of 
India were to be congratulated on the fact that English gentlenieii were, from time to 
time, found devoting their time and attention to the preparation of papers affecting 
the interests of the natives. As an additional matter of congratulation we have, in the 
present case, an Englisli*gentleman who not only takes the trouble to prepare an 
interesting paper on one of those subjects, b?^t who, contrary to the very irequent 
custom adopted by Englishmen of judging everything according to their own stan- 
dard, and cuntlemning every native institution which is not consistent with their own 
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notions or institutions, witliout giving consideration to the necessity of the institntion 
at the time of its origin, takes a careful and thoughtful view of an institution which 
has existed from very old times among a population of 200,000,000, and endeavours to 
find the good that there is in it. It is much to Mr. Elliot’s credit that he has shown 
BO great an interest in the welfare of the natives with whom he has come in contact. 
He has entered into their feelings, and tried to give a fair consideration to the institu- 
tions existing among them; and the intimate acquaintance he seems to have cultivated 
with the natives around him entitles him to speak with some authority on the subject 
which he has brought forward. I do not see that I have much to say against the views 
that he has expressed. I am rather glad that, contrary to the general current of abuse 
against caste, he conies forward to show that there is some good in the institution — 
tiiat in condemning the institutions of any country all the circumstances must be 
taken into consideration— and that the institution of caste, which has existed for so 
many years, had its origin in the social condition of the people at the time it ori- 
ginated. I find that Mr. Elliot fully admits that caste ought not to exist for ever in 
India, and that he looks forward to the time when, owing to the spread of education, 
caste and its baneful efi;ects will disappear. I will merely, therefore, specially point 
out a few instances in which, in the present condition of India, caste is a real bar to 
progress. I grant fully that in the condition of society existing at the time the system 
of caste was established it may have done a great deal of good (though even in those 
early times it was productive at the same time of much harm ; for a nation so split np 
into small societies by themselves never could keep up its power as a political body) ; but, 
taking the chcumstances of the country as they exist at present, I will give one or two 
instances in which the present system of caste interferes with progress among the 
higher classes. The great struggle wliich is now going on in Bombay about the 
widow marriage question is an apt illustration of it; and, also, the fear of excom- 
munication prevents a large body of natives from coming to this country, and profiting 
by their visit. It is often said, “ Educated Hindoos ought not to care for this excom- 
munication ; ” but those who say that little think what excommunication means. A 
man who is excommunicated may not care for it for his own sake, but he has liis 
family to consider. What is to be done with his daughters? They cannot marry if 
the father is excommunicated, and the result therefore is most serious with them. I 
knew of one instance of a native gentleman who, being excommunicated from his 
caste from having visited England, had on the death of his child been put to the very 
painful necessity of having it carried by his servant, without anybody accompanying 
him, he being a person of a different religion. I simply point this out as an 
instance to show that caste is out of date — that, having done the good it was designed 
to do, it is now an anachronism. With regard to the speculations Mr. Elliot entered 
into as to the future religion of India, I certainly will not follow him. That is a 
subject which, I think, can be left to time. We do not know whether Brahminism will 
eventually spread over all India, or whether it will be one of the hundred-and-one 
religions which now already exist. Those are matters not bearing on the question, 
and therefore I will not enter into them, but merely say that I feel very thanlcful to 
Mr. Elliot for the manner in which he has dealt with this subject, and I wish liis 
example were followed by all Englishmen writing on Indian subjects, and that they 
would give due consideration to all the necessities and bearings of * r ■, 
the institutions of any country should only be condemned after a c \ 

of all their -^ter putting a charitable construction on the efforts made 

to keep up ■ . ■ on the part of those who have been brought up in them, 

and who therefore cannot be expected to shake them off all at once. Therefore, I 
thank Mr. Elliot most sincerely for the very thoughtful way in which he has con- 
sidered this much-abused custom of caste. I am not a Hindoo — I am a Parsee ; so 
that I have nothing to fear from caste, and no struggles to make for 
the work of a Hindoo in endeavouring to abolish caste is a mighty ■ . ! 

we may depend upon it that, by the spread of education, though it will be an arduous 
struggle to fight against the obstructions that in these days caste throws in the way of 
progress, progress will not be checked under the British rule. Let every one do his 
best in a legitimate way to help it, without coercion, or demanding the interference of 
the Government, and in time the natives will, I hope, liave'^ample reason to bless the 
day when England first put her foot on Indian soil. . 

The Oh AIRMAIL. — ^In the first place wish to express my great admiration for the 
graphic power and general intelligence which characterizes the paper which Mr. 
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Elliot lias I’ead. That paper has been a most interesting one,* indeed, everything 
which is the result of the personal experience in India of an unprejudiced mind 
must be interesting. I agree with Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji in thinking that generally 
our condemnation of what we find in India has proceeded from our own English 
: ■ ■ . ■■'''■ ir than a careful consideration of the subject. It appears to me 

. M . r ; paper may be summarized in this way: — ^He considers that caste 
was called for by the circumstances of society at the time it was originally instituted,^ 
that it was productive of good when it was established, and has been productive of 
great good since, and yet, with what to me appeared a pleasing inconsistency, he seems 
to hope that it will be very soon abolished. 1 have very little doubt if we could pene- 
trate into the mist and darkness of remote ages we should find that the circumstances 
of the time afforded reasonable ground for the institution. I admit that, in the 
particular instances Mr. Elliot mentioned, caste may have been a beneficial custom. 
The restriction placed on intercommunication between caste and caste may have 
operated favourably, mure particularly as regards immoral connections ; and I can 
also understand that it operated ' . ’ ' ■ ■ in preserving amongst the higher 

classes a certain amount of self-res-^ . ^ ■■ ^ them from feeling a consciousness 

of inferiority to the civilized races who have conquered them. It is a deep moral truth 
that self-respect lies at the bottom of almost all moral conduct. I fully agree with jMr. 
Elliot in those particular points ; but when he comes to remark upon the extreme 
demoralization of the Pariah or Sudra caste, the question arises, "What caused that ? 
and it appears to me that his argument there rather defeats itself, because it is clear 
that the slavery, the bondage, the mental and moral degradation which^ charac- 
terize the Sudra caste is the direct effect of their exclusion from all the privileges of 
the higher classes. The very essence of caste is, that it raises the Brahmin on a 
pinnacle, and condemns the Sudra, who had the misfortune to spring from Brahma’s 
toe, to perpetual slavery and bondage. I do not understand how that can be regarded, 
except as a direct evil arising from the institution of caste itself. I cannot, therefore, 
follow Mr. Elliot’s argument ; perhaps in his further remarks he may cast a little 
further light upon that point. If the demoralization of the Pariah cjiste is quoted at 
all, I should think it would be most reasonable to quote it as one of the most pregnant 
evils arising from an institution which separates one class from the other, making the 
Brahmin a god and the Sudra a dog. The later remarks of Mr. Elliot rather trench 
ux)on dangerous ground. Wo arc a society consisting of Christians, Mahometans, 
Paraees, and Hindoos, all holding different religious views, and each giving the other 
the credit of believing conscientiously what he believes ; and though I do not know 
that we have a positive rule prohibiting the discussion of religious subjects, yet, by a sort 
of tacit consent, it is understood that we should mutually avoid sucli matters. Therefore 
it was with some apprehension that I listened to some of the remarks made by 
Mr. Elliot. If his paper as it stands should be printed in the Journal, many PliiidooS' 
living in India, who have not yet breatlied the free air of London, would look with 
great suspicion and dislike at some of the later remarks made by Mr. Elliot. I think 
a large body of Oluistians would also feel great offence at some of the remarks made on 
missionaries : and the story of the Brahmins on the car, though extremely amusing, 
would rather offend some of our Brahmin friends. Having thought it right, as Chair- 
man, to make these observations, I bring my remarks to a close by saying that I am 
sure you will all agree with me in returning Mr. Elliot our thanks for the interesting 
and graphic description of his personal experience in India. 

Mr, Elliot, in reply, observed, in reference to the remarks of Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, that he agreed with him in ■ r,~ -‘nstitution which iu an 

enlightened age would be flung aside, ... . .lim as to the agency to 

which we should look for its abolishme' \ « >ji thought, that by the 

spread of education among the higher classes, the feeling against caste would go from 
above downwards ; but he, Mr. Elliot, considered that all movements, if they are to be 
lasting and beneficial, must come from the body of the nation, and extend upwards ; 
otherwise, it would be like a hen scratching on the top of a mound, leaving the centre 
of the mound untouched. He maintained that caste had been productive of a great deal 
of good, but he thought that when the state of society was so advanced as no 
longer to require it, it sIjou!^ be abolished. He only regarded it as a desirable insti- 
tution in the state of society in which it had arisen. He did not say caste itself was a 
good thing ; on the contrary, it was rather an irJdication of an inferior state of things ; 
but he considered it admffably suited to that state of things. With reference to his 
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remarks about religion, on which the Oiiairman had animadverted, he insisted that, in 
considering a snbject of this nature, it was necessary to look at it in all its bearings. 
He had not intended to say anything antagonistic to any man’s religion, but liis 
remarks on religion arose incidentally out of the subject ; his observations on Chris- 
tianity were not directed against Christianity itself, but against the outward forms of 
it. He would be glad to see the advancement of real Christianity, but a mere change 
of name without a real change of religion was not, in his opinion, of much value. He 
did not see how any discussion on caste could he carrie*'' " I ” , with the 

broad question of religion, I '‘t 1 sectarian • : avoided. 

With regard to caste causi: ■ : ' f the Pariahs, his view was that had it 

not been for caste, which v ■ ' introduction among the aborigines of 

the manners and customs of the invading race — a race superior to the conquered race 
whom they reduced to bondage — the superior race would have been brought down to 
the level of the inferior race, instead of the inferior race rising to the level of the 
superior race. 

The Chairman, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Elliot for his paper, added a few 
words to those he had already addressed to the meeting in reference to Mr. Elliot’s 
remarks on rel* * . T ^ ‘ ■ 'he future stability and welfare of the Association, 

which was an V ■ ' ■ ' ^ ; of persons of various religions, whose common pur- 

pose was the welfare of India, lie thought it of the utmost necessity that the members 
of the Association should avoid all disparaging remarks regarding the religion of 
each other. 

Mr. Wadya, in seconding the proposition for a vote of thanks to Mr. Elliot, said 
that he did so with very great pleasure, for he regarded his paper as a most valuable 
one in this respect : his native friends on reading it would say, “ When we see a 
gentleman dealing with the question of caste with all his English prejudices against 
our customs, we do not give to his ojiitiioiis that weight which we should give to them 
if we knew that ho was considering the matter withor.’ ■ ’ ’ ere we have a 

gentleman approaching the question of caste with an . , ' ■ . and disposed 

to take a charitable view of it, and yet he cannot refrain Irom saying that caste ought 
to he abolished as soon as possible. 

Mr. Gama moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, in seconding it, remarked, with reference to what the 
Chaii-man had said on the subject of religion, that, while he agreed that the Associa- 
tion should avoid all discussion on the merits of one religion as compared with anolhcr, 
he thought when such a subject as caste was being discussed, its connection witJi 
religion must necessarily be considered. One of the purposes of the Association was to 
show the British public the Hindoo in all his phases, his ways of life, his notions, his 
customs, and his institutions ; and so long as any gentleman reading a paper before the 
Association gave a faithful picture of tlie customs and institutions of the natives of 
India, in all their hearings, if he avoided casting ridicule on those institutions, or 
making unpleasant reflections on any religious faith, he was not trespassing beyond 
proper hounds. While the members of the Association should avoid any invidious 
comparison between one religion and another, it was, in his opinion, legitimate and 
proper for them to deal with the broad scientific view of humanity in all its relations, 
of religion, morals, science, art, maimers, and customs, so long as care was taken to 
make no reflection on any religion calculated to hurt the feelings of any section 
of society. 

]\!r. Elliot stated that he would he most happy to expunge anything reflecting on 
any religious body whatever. 
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Tlie following Paper, submitted by Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq,, 
on the above Act was discussed at a Meeting of the East 
India Association, held on the 21st December, 1869, E. B. 
Eastwick, Esq,, O.B., E.E.S., M,P., in the Chair*"^ 

In placing this important subject before the East India Asso- 
ciation for its consideration, I must say at once that I have 
no desire whatsoever to take or fight for a partisan view of the 
question. The only reason and justification for me for troubling 
you with this subject is that it is of great importance, and that 
it is highly desirable that it should have as complete a discussion 
as possible. In order to have a completely fair discussion I also 
desire earnestly that attacks on personal motives will be alto- 
gether avoided — that the meeting will take it for granted that 
the advocates as well as the opj)osers of the measure in the 
Legislative Council of Bombay were actuated by sincere motives 
and convictions, and that it is only to the merits of the question 
that the discussion in this Association will be confined. I avoid 
any discussion on the previous stages and conditions of the Bill, 
as that could serve no useful purpose. I take the Act as it was 
finally passed on 21st October last,t by the Legislative Council 
of Bombay, and let ns see what its necessity is, and what its 
effects will be. 

The first question that has been started in connection with 
this Act is, whether it is at all necessary : the second question 
we shall have to consider is whether the Act as framed will attain 
its object, and what are likely to be its effects. On the one side 
it is said that no necessity has been made out for such special 
legislation as the present enactment for the cotton trade ; that 
the adulteration is nothing unusual ; that the proof that there is 
necessity for such special legislati(^ must be furnished by those 

* See pa-e 33. t page 21. 
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who advocate the measure, as they who think the measure un- 
necessary cannot prove a negative. They can only say that no 
facts or figures have been produced to justify such legislation 
beyond the existing penal laws of the country. It is replied to 
this, that the measure is necessary. Instead of simply consider- 
ing the mere assertions of either side as sufficient to decide the 
point, I endeavoured to find out any positive testimony, or facts 
or figures, which could support either of these views. This is 
the result. 

The Hon. Mr. Campbell, who is the principal advocate of the 
Act now passed, says: — ^^And there are many j)eople who tell 
us that the change we now see is the natural consequence of our 
now having railways, telegraphs, banks, and other facilities for 
commercial dealings, which render the interference of Govern- 
ment, by legislation, now unnecessary. But I assert that all this 
in no way affects the propensity of the natives of this country to 
adulterate ; nor do I charge them with more than is common in 
all parts of the world where trade is active, and will be common 
so long as human nature is human nature. So long as profits 
can he made by adulteration there will always be people ready 
to practise it.’^ Mr. Campbell first points to the propensity of 
the natives to adulterate, and then acquits them at once as not 
doing anything more than any other people would do under 
similar circumstances. Not only does Mr. Campbell make a 
general assertion that the natives who are connected with cotton 
are no worse than any other people, but he actually gives it as 
his testimony of the actual results. While maintaining, as to 
the necessity of an Act for the prevention of adulteration, he 
would maintain it to the last against the opinion of very many 
of his brother merchants in Bombay,” he bears witness, as the 
result of twenty years' experience, both in Bombay and Liver- 
pool, as follows : — He maintained that, relatively to intrinsic 
•quality, the cotton crops of Western India had not been sent to 
England in worse condition than American cotton, which people 
assumed was free from impurities. American cotton was not 
free from the preventible faults seen in Indian cotton, having 
more leaf and dirt in it tha^| it ought to have if careiully pre- 
pared for market. The outcry from Manchester as to the bad 
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quality of Indian cotton had not really proceeded from the 
inferiority of its quality, as those who knew the trade best were 
aware. The Manchester people always clamoured to have Indian 
cotton, because, next to America, India was the main source for 
supply of quantity ; but it was well known that nearly one-half 
of the cotton sent to Europe from India was not consumed in 
England, but on the continent of Europe, where it always held 
its own, and he was not aware that there had ever been much 
complaint as to its quality from that quarter/’ Such is Mr. 
Campbell’s own testimony. He does not say that there is such 
unusually bad conduct on the part of the cotton trade of Bombay 
that they deserve to be exceptionally treated, nor have I in the 
course of my reading found any direct testimony given in Bom- 
bay as to such unusual adulteration, say during the last seven 
years, as to call for such unusual legislation, beyond what already 
exists in the penal code for all classes of people and all trades. 

The above statement of Mr. Campbell is the only attempt, so 
far as I have been able to find, at a distinct opinion upon the 
extent of adulteration, I therefore endeavoured to ascertain 
facts for myself from other quarters. It naturally occurred to 
me to look to Liverpool and Manchester for some light. Think- 
ing that if the state of the case at present was such as to require 
such unusual legislation, Liverpool and Manchester must have, 
as most interested in the matter, taken some practical action, 
and justified it with some facts and figures. I collected all the 
annual and six-monthly reports of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Liverpool, and saw what was said in them. Now I find that in 
all these reports there is not one word on the subject. That 
the Liverpool Chamber has taken an interest in the subject of 
cotton is evident from the fact that they prominently mention 
their desire to co-operate with the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce for extending the supply of cotton ; but they neither 
suggest nor urge any such legislation as this Act. I also asked 
a cotton broker of Liverpool to inquire whether the Cotton 
Brokers’ Association had ever discussed or expressed any opinion 
on the necessity of ^uch legislation as that under question ; and 
the reply is, that neither that association nor the East India 
and China Association had ever done so. 
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I then looked into tlie annual reports of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, from the year 1860 to 1869 — the past 
ten years. They bear ample testimony to the persevering and 
deep interest that body has taken in the question of the cotton 
trade in India. They have urged upon the Government various 
important matters, but I do not find any mention in these reports 
of their having ever pressed the Indian Government for a neces- 
sity for special penal legislation, except that, in the speeches of 
individual members, there are two or three allusions to the 
adulteration, and one allusion to the Act of 1863 ; but even these 
allusions are confined to the exceptional times of high price and 
high temptations during the American war. 

I next looked into the annual reports of the Cotton Supply 
Association, from the year 1860 to 1869, and there also, except 
on two occasions, there is no notice taken of any necessity for 
any penal legislation. Once in the report of 1864, after the 
Act of 1863 was passed, they expressed a hope that the law to 
prevent fraudulent adulterations, which came into operation a 
few months ago, will, with other measures, promoted by your 
association, tend to redeem the product of India from the odium 
under which it has so long laboured.” In the same report, in 
another part, they say that they had asked, with other measures, 
for prevention of adulteration and fraud. This, however, was 
during the excitement and temptations of the year 1863. In 
the report of 1860, in which adulteration is complained of, the 
remedy proposed is not a penal .act, but formation of companies 
and pressing and packing in the interior. The association does 
not make any allusion to the subject afterwards, though they 
have never relaxed their efforts, or passed any opportunity, to 
urge upon the Indian Government all such measures as they 
consider beneficial. 

Even so late as the 27th of November last, Mr. Cheetham, 
President of the Cotton Supply Association, in his address to 
the National Eeform Union, while pointing out all that he 
thought the Indian Government ought to do, sa’ys not a word 
on the subject of such exceptional legislation, now. 

I think I may fairly draw the conclusion that, so far as the 
public declarations of the two important bodies of Manchester, 
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as given in tlieir annual reports, are concerned, the subject of 
unusual penal legislation was not uppermost in their minds. 
Some of the gentlemen in Bombay have, I think, unnecessarily- 
blamed Manchester in this matter. Unfortunately, for some 
time past, it has become the fashion to father every possible 
thing on Manchester, and make it the scapegoat of many sins. 
Now, though I may differ, in some matters, from Manchester, 
as to all that they expect Government to do, I think nobody 
who takes an impartial view of the matter, refuses to Man- 
chester the credit of having done much good to India. In 
fact, when I look round to all such bodies in this country 
(independent of Government) as can command some political 
power, the Manchester body is the one which has done most 
for India. 

I farther made more inquiries, to get any facts which should 
point to the necessity of such an Act as the present. Mr. 
Samuel Smith, of Liverpool, in the year 1863, also complains 
of great adulteration. But he himself very fairly points out 
the peculiar excitement and unusual temptations of the time, 
and thinks that, with a more natural state of affairs, such 
effects of unusual adulteration should cease. I have now 
placed before you these facts, and it is for you to judge 
whether a case can be at all made out for this special Act. 
Instead of urging j)enal legislation, the Manchester gentle- 
men seem to think that the natives are sufficiently alive to 
their interest, if they only had proper guidance, encourage- 
ment, and example. Mr. Oheetham, in the speech to which 
I have alluded above, says: — had asked Sir John 
Lawrence, in conversing with him once upon the productive 
powders of India, 'Are the men capable of understanding self- 
interest?’ 'Oh, decidedly,’ he replied.” In the summary of 
Mr. Haywood’s report, given in the Cotton Supi^ly Associa- 
tion’s Report of 1862, Article 10 runs thus: — "That when 
fair-dealing Europeans settle in the interior, and point the 
way to improvement, whether in new modes of agriculture, 
trade, or otherwise, the natives of India are sufficiently alive 
to their own interests to be willing to adopt all such practical 
improvements as tend to their profit.” There are altogether 
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seventeen conclusions given as the summary of Mr. Haywood’s 
labour, but there is not the least hint for such penal measures. 
This, then, appears to be the state of the case. There are no 
facts or figures, as far as I can find, adduced which point to the 
necessity at present for the proposed unusual penal legislation ; 
on the contrary, the best advocate of the Act, the lion. 
Mr. OamjDbell, tells us that the natives are no worse than 
their neighbours, and those that are most interested in it, 
the Bombay, Liverpool, and Manchester merchants, have not 
made any special complaints, or urged any necessity for such 
legislation. 

I submit that in order to justify such an Act some good 
grounds must be shown. That there is some adulteration 
there is no doubt, and any buyer has ample redress, or any 
cheater can be punished under the existing penal code ; but no 
case is made out to justify the present special legislation for 
the cotton trade. The next thing urged is, that as the cotton 
trade is a very important trade and involves great interests, it is 
necessary to protect it with unusual measures, so as to enable 
it to keep its ground in the English market. But I have 
shown that there has been no proof produced, nor any unusual 
complaint made from any quarter demanding extra penal 
legislation for the purpose. On the contrary, the greatest 
cry raised on the subject is what naturally suggests itself to 
anybody, and what the Manchester gentlemen most press for — 
increased facility of communication, by which the grower and the 
merchant may come in direct contact and to produce cheaply, 
more irrigation and other necessary public works, improved 
methods of cultivation, improved machinery, &c. Eurther 
than this is also urged the appointment of cotton commis- 
sioners to guide the improvements, and an agricultural 
department has also been suggested. These measures have 
been more or less accomplished, and there is direct testimony 
that they have produced their eifect. The very interesting 
report of Mr. Eivett-Oarnac is one continuous testimony of 
what one person like him can do, not by striking terror into 
the hearts of the cultivato3PS and dealers, but by inspiring 
confidence and helping in every possible way to remove 
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difficulties and obstructions. I give below a few extracts from 
Mr. Carnac’s Concluding Eemarks/'"^ as to the causes of the 

* “ 158. . . . Before concluding this report I would desire, however, to refer 
to the important causes that have been at work in our favour during the last 
few years in this part of India, and which have, I believe, been more effective in 
improving the cultivation of cotton, its preparation for market, and the general 
tone of the trade, than could have been any action of Government, however 
skilfully or powerfully directed. . . . 

159. . . . Although the success of the Cotton Department in Western 
India is well known, it would he absurd to suppose that, in these provinces at 
least, these great results are diie to the exertions of Government ofiScers, which 
are comparatively of but recent date. The improvement has certainly not been 
caused by the introduction of any foreign seed, nor has the cultivation of the 
plant suddenly undergone any great change. How the very desirable results 
have been brought about, an attempt will now be made to explain. 

“ 161. Like the twin dragons that, in the fairy tale, guard the entrance to 
the haunted castle, the two obstacles that barred the way to im]uovement 
were such, that no advance could he made unless both could he simultane- 
ously removed by one successful blow. So long as the markets were inacces- 
sible it was of no avail to improve the position of the ryot. Even it he were 
suddenly to become sufficiently independent to carry his cotton to market, the 
inaccessible state of the country would prevent an outsider coming forward, 
and the money-lender, being still the only purchaser, would still kcej) the 
trade in his own hands, And even if, on the other hand, a network of rail- 
ways were to remove this obstacle, and to bring European merchants into the 
field, tlie indebtedness of the ryot would effectually prevent his dealing 
directly in the market with the new comers, and the trade would still remain 
as before. Suddenly, as if by magic, both these obstacles Avere effeotually and 
simultaneously remoA’’ed, and tbe cotton trade, as it Avas carried on in lb64 in 
Central India, is hardly to he recognized by the side of the business as it is 
done in our markets to-day. 

“ 165. Whilst the railway, slowly but surely, was Avorking on to the heart 
of the cotton-groAving country, the iDOsition of the cultivator was undergoing a 
great and decided change. The operations of the Land Bevenue Settlement 
relieved him of all anxiety regarding his tenure ; the re-arrangement of the 
instalments of his rent, now fixed so as to give him time to dispose of his crop 
before payment for his fields has to be made, have helped to lighten his burden 
Avith the money-lender; and, finally, the American Avar, by raising the pi ice 
of cotton, and pouring into the ryot’s hands Avhat appeared to him untold 
Avealth, enabled all Avho were not utterly reckless and extravagant to free 
themselves from t|ie meshes of the money-lender s hooks. . - . 

‘‘166. Simultaneously, the railway arriA^ed at the threshold of our markets, 
and Khangaon, Oomra(itee, and Hinghunghat— places which, in old days, 
were at a distance to be measured by monihs, not miles— are now Avitbm a 
day or a day and a half’s joiuney of Bombay ; and the ryot who brings in 
his cart-load of cotton, and the merchant who has come up by railway to 
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present, improvement in cotton. I cannot say exactly wliat 
Mr. Carnac’s opinion may be about the present Act, but he 
evidently lays all the stress upon the causes he points out. 

Mr. W. Walton (at the lime he was acting Cotton Com- 
missioner) is quoted in a pamphlet on Broach and its 
exhibition, by Mr. Martin Wood, he having said, “This is 
an important cotton district, and has decided advantages 
over all the rest of the Presidency with its means and 
capabilities for cleaning and preparing its staple for the 

purchase, meet face to face in the cotton market, and there transact Tbusiness 
witli one another direct. 

“ 167. And the great benefit of the new state of matters is this : If I have 
sufficiently explained myself, it will be seen that, as the trade was before 
managed, the cultivator had no object in delivering clean, carefully-tended 
cotton, and the dealer had many temptations to mix different growths together, 
and to pass off on the purchasers in Bombay, who were entirely dependent on 
him for supplies, a class of cotton very inferior to what was to be got in the 
cotton-growing districts. The present state of the trade afibrds to the ryot 
that inducement to grow really good cotton, which, to the cause of improved 
cotton cultivation, is more important and more effective than the labour of 
Government officers, however devotedly and intelligently given ; and at the 
same time the position of the agent or purchaser, who acts in the distiicts for 
the Bombay merchants, and who takes the place of the dealer, is such, that it 
is clearly to his interest to buy for his constituents the very cream of the 
cotton crop, and to take every precaution to prevent the cotton sent down to 
Bombay being mixed or tampered with. The cultivators now grow good 
cotton ; and that cotton is sent home untainted ; and the changes of the last 
few years have secured for our cotton what was most urgently required in 
order to give it a fair chance, and the results are already beginning to show 
themselves in the satisfactory character our produce now holds. 

“ 169. Thus, then, the interest of the grower, the up-country agent, and the 
merchants in Bombay, all now are concentrated in producing and procuring 
the best cotton ; and the full presses and the railway being at our service close 
to all our markets, it is not to be wondered at that a class of cotton reaches 
England different from the inferior stuff which so many interested causes 
helped in old days to palm off on the market. Those who now see the Indian 
cotton that flows into Liverpool say that ‘Indian cotton has improved.’ In 
tlic districts at the source the cotton has perhaps undergone some slight 
improvement. But the improvement is chiefly to be attributed to the fact 
that the trade has now been turned into a new channel, which is more smooth 
and pure than that in which it had so long flowed, and that the cotton which 
now reaches the home market hears a much closer resemblance to the true 
cotton as drawn at the fountain-head than the foul mixture of many streams 
■which in old days poured into the Bombay market.” 
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European market; to this alone is to be attributed the 
rapid (relative) rise that has of late yeai’S taken place in the 
price of Broach cotton.” 

The question resolves itself into this, whether, judging from 
the past, terror or confidence and a conviction of self-interest are 
lilrely to be the more powerful influence in extending further 
improvements ? 

That there will always be a certain amount of dishonesty 
among every people cannot be denied, but while the j^enal 
laws of the country are sufficient to meet the necessity, is it 
wise to introduce any unnecessarily heavy terror to ojserate 
upon one class more than another? Is it prudent, or even 
just, to treat those who engage themselves in the most im- 
portant trades with greater susj)icion and harshness than those 
who do not ? Can such measures have the tendency of en- 
couraging the further extension of such trade, or discouraging ? 
Nobody has urged that the people engaged in the cotton trade 
are at present worse than any other people either of India or 
England. 

The chief and strongest argument urged by Mr. Campbell, 
which, in fact, makes up nearly the whole of his speech at the 
second reading of the Bill, is this, that in 1812 one hundred 
native merchants had urgently asked Government help to 
prevent adulteration; that in 1849 the adulteration had so 
much increased, that Government thought it time to interfere. 
They consulted the Chamber of Commerce, and Messrs. 
Bemington and Sir Jamshedjee, and others. The result 
was, that the Chamber of Commerce, and others, recom- 
mended measures to prevent adultei’ation. So far, therefore, 
the Government had always helped, as requested by the mer- 
cantile community. The Government subseqirently showed 
some intention of withdrawing their interference with the 
cotton trade, when the Chamber of Commerce urged it not 
to do so. Government showed reluctance, and on one occa- 
sion (in their resolution of Sdth January, 1862) laid down the 
Tjrinciple, that “ TJie supervision is a duty which belongs to the 
dealers, and not to Government” The Chamber, however, 
remained urgent, and the result was the Act of 1863, with 
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the additional feature of a fee being levied on the cotton trade 
to defray the exj^enses of the department. 

Suppose, now, we grant all the facts given by Mr. Campbell, 
they mean that the native merchants and the Chamber of 
Commerce had been at certain times urgent to have protec- 
tion at the hands of Government, and that under such requests 
had Government interfered. The legitimate conclusion from 
this would be, that, if now those very parties most interested 
in the trade, under a change of circumstances, desire that there 
should be no further interference from Government, no extra 
penal legislation, beyond what already exists in the penal 
code, it is quite evident Government should not force upon 
them an Act which they do not desire. And further, as I 
have shown above, as no special desire has been expressed in 
'Liverpool or Manchester, it seems that Government are un- 
necessarily undertaking a duty beyond their province, which 
ought to be left to those most interested in the subject. 

As far as business in Liverpool is concerned, it cannot be 
said that anybody buys cotton without knowing wdiat he is 
buying. First samples are drawn, and the sale made accord- 
ing to those samples. No buyer is deceived by any false name 
that may be given to the cotton, or mark upon the bales by 
the shippers. Both the buying and selling broker in Liverpool 
examine the class, quality, and value of the cotton for them- 
selves. If the cotton is any mixture, or of inferior quality, its 
valuation is made accordingly, and the buyer pays his price 
not upon any mere marks or representations from the sellers, but 
upon his own judgment of the parcel. Further, if a buyer, on 
opening the bales, finds anything, say some false packing, or 
quality difierent from that of the sample, he cotnes down upon 
the seller in Liverpool. 

The parties, therefore, most interested to prevent adultera- 
tion or any kind of fraud, are the merchants in Bombay, 
whether for their own purchases, or for getting consignments. 
Now, if in years 1842, ’51, and ’*62, it was the desire of these 
exporting merchants, both European and^ native, to obtain 
protection, Government gav# it. They now, under change of 
circumstances, do not desire such protection ; then why should 
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it be forced upon them ? I think I have urged suiBcient to 
show that the present Act is unnecessary and beyond the 
province of Government. 

Now let us examine the Act itself, as passed. Clause 2 — the 
one against which the greatest opposition is offered — runs thus : 
— « Whoever adulterates or deteriorates cotton by mixing there- 
with any seed, dirt, stones, or other foreign matter, or by mixing 
cleaned with uncleaned cotton, commonly called cuppas ; and 
whoever mixes cotton of different varieties, that is to say, exotic 
and indigenous cotton, or old and new cotton, that is cotton of 
tlie growth of different seasons, and whoever exposes cotton to 
dew with the object of increasing its weight, or by any other 
means fraudulently or dishonestly increases or attempts to in- 
crease its weight, shall for a first offence be punishable, on 
conviction, with fine not exceeding one hundred rupees, and for 
any subsequent offence with imprisonment of either description 
for a term not exceeding six months, or with fine, or with both.” 

Now, suppose I have a lot of cotton in my warehouse, and it 
is found that there is adulteration, what is to be done ? The 
clause says, whoever adulterates or deteriorates,” and wdioever 
mixes cotton of different varieties,” &c. Now, if I am prosecuted, 
and if I say that I have not adulterated, or deteriorated, or 
mixed, what is to be done ? If the mere fact of my coming into 
possession of such cotton be enough to convict me, then it is 
quite evident that the clause is a very unjust one, and will prove 
oppressive to many innocent persons. About mixing cotton of 
different varieties, Mr. Tucker urged that it would be hard on 
the cultivator to be punished when the mixture may be owing 
to the different varieties growing in the same field. His Excel- 
lency replied that no magistrate or jury would convict under 
such circumstances. So far satisfactory, provided every magis- 
trate knows His Excellency’s explanation, which the Act does 
not give ; but the cotton does not begin and end with the culti- 
vators. We must go farther. Suppose I have purchased from 100 
different cultiWors, these cultivators have, suppose, a mixture, 
occasioned in the«way w^hich His Excellency thinks is not 
punishable ; but instead of the fe>f bales of each cultivator, I 
have now 200 or 300 bales of cotton on my hands. In a large 
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collection the mixture may make a material appearance. Am I 
now to be punished under Clause 2, though the cultivators in 
detail cannot be touched ? 

Clause 5 provides : — Whoever fraudulently or dishonestly 
sells, or offers for sale, any cotton adulterated, deteriorated, 
mixed, or increased in 'weighty as described in Section IL of this 
Act, shall be punishable, on conviction, -with imprisonment of 
either description for a term not exceeding six months, or with 
fine, or with both.’' 

Now, this would mean that mixed cotton, &c., can be offered 
for sale honestly. But how can the possessor of such cotton 
escape punishment provided in the 2nd Clause, and be at all in 
a position to offer for sale mixed, &c., cotton honesily ? Is this 
Clause 5 meant to be a trap for him to come out and say honestly 
that he has bad cotton ? For if I offer honestly I am to be 
pounced upon under Clause 2, and if dishonestly, under Clause 5. 
What is the good of Clause 2, if it is meant by this Act that 
honesty will not be punished, because of Clause 5 ? And if bad 
cotton can be sold honestly, as per Clause 5, what is to become 
of the chief object, that the intention of the Act is to send to 
England good, pure, and unadulterated cotton only ? 

Now look at Clause 12 Whoever shall offer for packing 
in a half-pressed bale cotton adulterated, deteriorated, or mixed, 
as described in Section IL, shall for a first offence be punishable, 
on conviction, with a fine not exceeding one hundred rupees, 
and on conviction for any subsequent offence "with a fine not 
exceeding five hundred rupees ; and all such cotton so offered 
may be confiscated or disposed of under rules sanctioned by 
Government for the guidance of officers aj)pointed to administer 
this Act.” 

This would mean that though a person, according to Clause 5, 
can honestly offer to sell, he cannot honestly offer to pack mixed 
cotton. Clause 5 having allowed honest sale, and there- 
fore honest pm’chase, how can honest packing be prevented? 
And if prevented, where is the protection to the Honest seller or 
packer ? and if he is to be allowed honest packing, then what is 
to become of the whole object of the Act, not to send adulterated 
or mixed cotton to England ? 
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Now, Clause 13 says : — Whoever, being a licensee of a half- 
press, shall knowingly press, or attempt to press, or allow to be 
pressed, cotton adulterated, mixed, or deteriorated in the manner 
specified in Section II., shall be liable to have his licence with- 
drawn by the collector of the district or other officer empowered 
under Section VIII. to grant licences, and shall for a first offence 
be punishable, on conviction, with a fine not exceeding five hun- 
dred rupees, and for any subsequent offence shall be punishable, 
on conviction, with a fine not exceeding one thousand rupees.” 

This clause prevents a press from packing bad cotton. But 
suppose the packer describes honestly the character of tlie 
cotton, what is the packer to do ? Of course, not pack. Then 
what is the protection to the honest buyei', who buys from an 
honest seller, under Clause 5 ? 

But, again, look at Clauses 16 and 17 : — It shall be the duty 
of every licensee of a full-press to keep a daily register of all 
cotton brought for compression to any press under his control ; 
and to require from the owner of such cotton, or his agent, a 
description of the same, previous to its compression, which de- 
scription shall be entered in the said register, and certified by 
the signature of the owner or his agent in the presence of the 
register-keeper as witness ; and it shall not be lawful to press 
such cotton until it shall first have been entered and certified as 
aforesaid. The daily register shall be in the form of Schedule B, 
hereunto annexed ; and any licensee of such press who shall fail 
to keep such a register shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
five hundred rupees ; and any such licensee who, after notice in 
writing given by an inspector under this Act, shall so fail, shall 
be liable to a fine not exceeding 2500 rs., and to have his licence 
withdrawn. 

The description of cotton to be given and entered in the daily 
register, as required by Section XVI. of this Act, shall include 
the name by which such cotton is usually sold in or shipped from 
Bombay, and shall state whether it be old or ne^vv cotton, that 
is, the growth of the current or the previous season ; and if the 
cotton be mixed or damaged, or consist of pickings, the fact in 
either case shall be stated in the description. Whoever shall 
cause to be entered in the said register, or shall give an order that 
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the same may be entered in the said register, a false description 
of cotton brought for compression, and whoever shall aid and abet 
in the making of such false entry, shall be liable, on conviction, 
to a fine not exceeding 1000 rs., or to imprisonment of either de- 
scription which may extend to six months, or to both. Govern- 
ment may from time to time authorize, by any order passed in 
that behalf, the omission from the description required by tin's 
section of such of the particulars enumerated therein as it shall 
be found expedient to omit, and to revoke any such order. All 
orders and revocations made under this section shall be pub- 
lished in the ‘ Government Gazette.’ ” 

Now, suppose the press-man keep this report right, is he to 
press mixed, &c., cotton or not? If not, then what is the use of 
the Glauses 16 and 17, allowing people to give a correct descrip- 
tion of the cotton offered for pressing ? And if he can press 
such cotton, then what is the use of Clause 13, which says the 
half-press shall not press at all mixed, &c., cotton ? Why, 
instead of offering to press at half-press, if one goes to the whole 
press he can get his cotton pressed by giving correct description. 
Now, if the whole press can press mixed, &c., cotton, if honestly 
offered and described, then what is to become of the great object 
of sending pure cotton to England? And if not, then what is 
the object of requiring particulars and descriptions of the cha- 
racter of cotton offered to be mixed? Is this another trap, 
like Clause 5, to catch adulterated cotton, no matter whether 
honestly bought or sold, or offered for packing or not ? Again, if 
the half-press man must not pack mixed, &c., cotton at all, is he 
to employ men to examine every handful of cotton that may be 
thrown into his press, or otherwise — ^how is he to prevent any 
mixture, &c., getting into his j)ress ? When a large number of 
bales, in busy times, are pushed for2n-essing, how is it at all pos- 
sible for him to examine every Hi of cotton, or he must get into 
a scrape in allowing a few stones or a quantity of mixed cotton 
getting into the box ? 

Again, Clause 18 enjoins to stamp the description of cotton, 
whether “mixed, damaged, or pickings,” as the case maybe, 
meaning, therefore, naturaUjr that such cotton could be passed. 

If so, what is become of the object of sending only pure un- 
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mixed cotton, to England ? If that he not the object, then what 
is the good of all the legislation for mixture, &c., so long as it is 
honestly offered ? If dishonesty alone is intended to he punished, 
and what is honestly offered is .allowed to be sold or packed, 
then what is the good of all the inspection and legislation. The 
buyer has only to take care of himself that he is not cheated, 
and if cheated he can get the seller punished under the penal code. 

Clause 21 provides for the inspector stopping wet cotton 
being pressed. Is it to be provided, then, that every press shall 
have an inspector staying near it to see that no wet cotton goes 
in ? How many men are going to be employed for tins pur- 
pose ? How. many more will be employed to see that every cul- 
tivator does not mix, &c., that every dealer does not mix, &c., 
that every half-press does not press mixed cotton, &c. ? And 
if there are not enough men, many may escape the clutches 
of this Act, and Liverpool and Manchester may after all be 
deprived of pure, unmixed cotton. The Act provides that 
cotton pressed in native states must be so marked Pressed in 
Native States” (Clause 4), and then there is an end of the matter. 
Merchants know that cotton is not purchased here on trust of 
marks. They may, as much as they can, get cotton pressed in 
native states, and so far escape the annoyance of this Act. On 
the other hand, after all, this country may get bad cotton ; so 
here is encouragement to traders in native states, and discou- 
ragement to those in the British territories. 

The question is simply this : — If this Act intended to send 
cotton in pure, unmixed state only to Liverpool, then many of 
the clauses seem not only useless, but actually stultifying. If 
not, and if the object be to prevent dishonest dealing only, and 
that the thing sold be described rightly, then the penal law of 
the country is enough for the object. 

I confess I fail to perceive the real, , principle or object of the 
Bill. 

Then, again, what is all this for ? Whether a hale is marked 

Native shipped,” or any mark of quality, does the buyer in 
Liverpool at all depend upon any mere marks or stamps ? Does 
he not look out for himself? Dqps he not buy according to 
samples drawn from the bales themselves ? and if any bales turn 
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out unequal to sample, does lie not come clown upon the seller ? 
Is lie so green that he pays the price of fair for inferior cotton, 
or of Dhollera for inferior variety, or of pure cotton for mixed 
cotton, because the shipper chooses to call his cotton anything 
he likes ? This is really giving very poor credit to the intelli- 
gence and business ways of the people of Liverpool and Man- 
chester. Not only does the Liverpool or Manchester buyer not 
buy on trust of marks and stamps, but he even discounts any 
possible risk. Though two shipments may have the same 
sampling, yet, if the purchaser has not the experience of the 
shipper, he actually pays less for what is called native ship- 
ments,” as contrasted with merchant shipments,” that is, ship- 
ments of English houses, upon the ground that native shipments 
are not always very uniform in their turn-out. So, the manu- 
facturer knows what he is about, and the native shipper learns 
his own interest. Those native shipments which are known in 
the market as good, command their price. The consignments to 
my firm are all native shipments, and we have sold a parcel at 
to on 23rd August last, the highest price paid this 
year for Indian cotton. The short of it is, the English buyer 
does not need protection at the hands of the Bombay Govern- 
ment that he may not be cheated. 

But it may be urged, we want pure cotton to keep our ground 
in the English market. Now, howsoever pure you may try to 
keep your cotton, will you not have different qualities ? and is 
not the price paid according to quality ? It is not the pureness 
of the cotton that will keep the ground. If any time America 
produces four million bales, or more, what would the manufac- 
turer care for pure cotton unless its staple is equal to the Ame- 
rican, and it is comparatively cheaper ? In 1860 what was the 
fate of Indian cotton, when America produced a large crop ? 
Had it not been for the Continental demand, Surats ” would 
have been completely a drug.” Improve staple, and produce 
cheap.- Tim is what is most wanted. This is what would confer 
permanent benefit on the cotton* trade. This Aet will not do 
so, unless it also punishes cultivators for not producing long 
staple and cheap cotton. "Vyhat does Manchester say ? hmne- 
diaiely after the American war ceased, the report of the Cotton 
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Supply Association of 1865 gives clear warning thus; — “India 
has now arrived at the period when an improved quality must 
be grown, or the cotton of that country will command attention 
only when better descriptions cannot be obtained.”* The Con- 
tinent alone will be Indian cotton’s salvation perhaps. 

It appears that, instead of wasting energy and money on mere 
purit)’-, which is able to take care of itself, the efforts of Govern- 
ment (if Government tliink it their duty to help) should be 
directed to the improvement of cultivation, and of ilie staple, 
and towards cheapness of production ; to have more work like 
that of Ml’. Eivett-Oarnac, than that of inquisitorial inspectors 
and policemen, having the power of searching every place, if 
they could only say they had reason to suspect mixed cotton 
stored therein [(Clause 23). “The Imperial interests” depend 
entirely on improvement of staple and olieap cost of production. 
Manchester men will not touch Indian cotton with their little 
fingers when they can get better cotton abundantly from else- 
where. As the price falls, by increased supplies from America, 
the inducement to the cultivator to increase cultivation or 
improve quality will be diminished, and any troubles from an 
Act like this will scare him away. There is already a cry to 
increase the growth of food. The necessity therefore to imspire 
confidence, instead of striking terror, becomes greater every day. 

There is again this important question remaining to be put. 
Is it good policy to go against the immistakable wishes of a 
people ? The whole native community is dead against this 
Act. The natives are interested in getting pure cotton, not 
only as merchants, but as being, I think, the principal share- 
holders in the cotton mills of Bombay. A large majority of 
European merchants, as represented by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, are also against the Act, but, what seems to be very 
striking, the Hon. Mr. Tucker (an Executive as well as a 
Legislative Councillor) and Mr. Foggo (formerly a member 
of the Legislative Council) broadly assert, which docs not 
appear to haV’e been yet contradicted, that (I give the Hon. 
Mr. Tucker’s own words), “except in this Council and 
among the officials*of the cotton department, I have not been 

Tlic italics are mine. 
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able to find a single person wbo approved of the Bill in its 
entirety. If the opinions of those who are engaged in the civil 
administration of this country had been obtained, I believe 
it would have been found to be adverse to the measure in its 
present form. I form this conclusion from what has been 
stated to me by those whom I have had an opportunity of 
consulting.” 

Again, great fear has been expressed that the Act will lead 
to much oppression. I have always contested that the natives, 
on an average, are like any other people under similar circum- 
stances ; I mean, therefore, no disparagement, but when subor- 
dinate officials are armed with power, and have every tempta- 
tion to profit by it, the dishonest man will find it worth his 
while to keep the watchman in good humour with him. The 
poor and the innocent will not seldom be victims. I was, 
indeed, very glad to find His Excellency defending the subor- 
dinate servants, but I don’t think we are prepared to say that 
Moofussil administration is yet of the best, and that there is 
not much room for improvement. In that case powers like 
those in this Act, and which offer much temptation to cor- 
ruption, require to be given with care and under very urgent 
necessity. Under the old Act instances are given in which 
innocent persons have suffered punishment before receiving 
acquittal by the High Court. Only the other day, very lately, 
His Excellency in Council passed the resolution that the prac- 
tice of charging 100 per cent, per annum interest on arrears 
of land tax, as a fine, had been oppressively used. 

Many things there are in the Moofussil requiring check and 
improvement. Let there not be such power added as is calcu- 
lated to increase the temptation to corrupt and be corrupted. 
I do not at all mean to blame the British rule for the present 
defects of the Moofussil administration, except, that by this 
time more could have been, than has been hitherto, done for 
its improvement. Still I acknowledge, with gratitude, that 
lately much is being done. The salaries of native judges in- 
creased, examination standard raised, more attention to com- 
plaints of abuses, such as the above-allude^-to circumstance of 
100 per cent, per annum interest, redistribution of districts, 
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to make justice more accessible and administration easier, 
greater desire to employ University graduates, Small Cause 
Courts, Local Small Public Works by Local Cess, Criminal 
Code, &c. I know well the difficulties. As the more extensive 
employment of educated natives of character will progress ; as 
public opinion will gain strength, and the conduct of officials 
be more subjected to the criticism of such public opinion ; as 
railways will advance, and with them, by irrigation and other 
necessary public works, prosperity will increase ; as education 
will extend, and the general enlightenment of the people pro- 
gress — then will the people be more able to take care of them- 
selves, and Moofussil administration become more perfect. 
With such materials as are now employed, and with the pre- 
sent state of society, it is no wonder that the administration 
is defective, but it is no use ignoring the fact. It must be 
taken into account in cases like the present under discussion. 
I think if all energy be directed to the removal of the material 
obstacles, and promotion of material improvements, trade can 
be safely left to take care of its morals, subject to the ordinary 
laws of the country, general progress of knowledge, and self- 
interest, unless a special case is made out of exceptional outrage 
or debasement in any particular instance. If in 1842, 1851, and 
1862 matters were bad, there was interference. Nobody says 
they are so now ; then interference should cease, as other im- 
portant and powerful influences have begun to operate. 

There is one other point which gives a colour of making i^ace 
distinction. Mr. Tucker believes that Europeans cannot be 
punished under this Act. His Excellency the Governor says 
that is a doubtful point, and says that if such prove to be the 
case, proper remedy shall be provided. With this declaration, 
perhaps, it is no good to dispute about this point. 

The subject of the cotton trade of India is of vital importance 
— everything that has any likelihood of checking its increase 
or improvement must be very carefully and dispassionately con- 
sidered. I tfierefore invite all’ gentlemen who have an interest 
in India and in the cotton industry of this country, whether 
members of this Association or not^ to attend the meeting of the 
East India Association, on the 21st inst., at Westminster Palace 
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Hotel, at half-past seven p.m., to discuss this paper. I circulate 
this paper beforehand that it may have fuller consideration than 
what merely listening to the reading of it at the meeting for 
half-an-honr will admit of, and that the whole time of the meet- 
ing may be devoted to the discussion. It is not at all my object 
or desire to have a one-sided view taken of this important subject. 
I therefore particularly solicit those to attend who have a 
different opinion. All my desire is that the subject may receive 
such thorough sifting that the Secretary of State for India may 
be helped to come to a sound judgment, having both official and 
non-official views before him for his consideration. I shall send 
copies of this paper to the Chambers of Commerce of Manchester 
and Liverpool, to the Cotton Supply Association, to the Cotton 
Brokers’ Associations of Liverpool and London, and to East 
India merchants, and I trust they will respond to my request to 
give a fair and thorough discussion to this important matter. 

My paper on the Indian Civil Service, which is fixed to be 
read on the 31st inst., will be postponed, so as to allow any 
adjourned meeting upon this subject being held if necessary. 
Those gentlemen who take an interest in tliis important subject 
of cotton trade, but may find it very inconvenient to attend t]]e 
meeting, I request to send their opinions in writing, to be read 
at the meeting. 
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THE COTTON FEAUDS BILL, AS PASSED ON 
OOTOBEE 21. 

A Bill for the Prevention of Adulteration of Cotton and the 
better Suppression of Frauds in the Cotton Trade in the 
Presidency of Bombay. 

Whereas it is expedient to amend the law for the suppression 
of Iraudulent practices in the cotton trade within the territories 
subject to the Government of the Presidency of Bombay, and to 
make provision for the application of the fees leviable on cotton 
exported therefrom. It is enacted as follows ; — 

I. (Bombay) Act IX. of 1803 is hereby repealed. Provided 
that all appointments made and licences granted under (Bombay) 
Act IX. of 1803 shall be held valid for the purposes of tliis Act, 
and that any penalties incurred under (Bombay) Act IX. ot 
1803 previous to the coming into ojieration of this Act shall be 
leviable under this Act. 

II. Whoever adulterates or deteriorams cotton by mixing 
therewith any seed, dirt, stones, or other foreign matter, or by 
mixing cleaned with uncleaned cotton, commonly called cuppas ; 
and whoever mixes cotton of diherent Amrieties, that is to say, 
exotic and indigenous cotton, or old and new cotton, that is 
cotton of the growth of different seasons, and whoever exposes 
cotton to dew with the object of increasing its weight, or by any 
other means fraudulently or dishonestly increases or attempts to 
increase its weight, shall for a first offence be punishable, on 
conviction, Avith fine not exceeding one hundred rupees, and tor 
anA^ subsec[uent offence Avith imprisonment oi either description 
for a term not exceeding six montlis, or Avlth a fine, oz* Avith 
both. 

III. Whoever packs in a docra or other package exceeding 
84 lbs. in Avelght, and not being a half-pressed bale, or full- 
pressed bale, hereinafter mentioned, two difierent varieties of 
cotton, that is to say, exotic and indigeiioirs cotton, or old ami 
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new cotton, that is cotton of the growth of different seasons, 
shall be punishable, on conviction, as in Section II. of this 
Act. 

IV. It shall be lawful for Government to direct, by any order 
made in that behalf, that all docras, or half-pressed bales of 
cotton coming from any Native States shall, subject to such 
rules as the Government may from time to time direct, be 
stamped on entering the territories subject to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, with the name of the Native State from 
which such cotton is brought. Such order to have effect from 
the date of the publication thereof in the ^Government Gazette/ 
And no full-pressed bales of cotton from such Native States 
shall be allowed to be exported from the territories subject 
to the Government of Bombay, unless or until they shall have 
been stamped with the words, “Pressed in Native States” in 
letters of the English character, not less than two inches long. 
Any person refusing to allow such cotton to be stamped as 
directed by this section, or who shall export such cotton 
without being so stamped, shall be punishable, on convic- 
tion, as in Section II. 

V. Whoever fraudulently or dishonestly sells, or offers for 
sale, any cotton adulterated, deteriorated, mixed, or increased 
in weight, as described in Section II. of this Act, shall be 
punishable, on conviction, with imprisonment of either de- 
scription for a term not exceeding six months, or with fine, 
or with both. 

VI. All cotton which has formed the subject of a conviction 
under Sections IL, III., or Section V. of tliis Act, may be con- 
fiscated or otherwise disposed of, under rules sanctioned by 
Government for the guidance of ofScers appointed to admi- 
nister this Act. 

VII. No press used, or capable of use, for the purpose of 
compressing cotton shall be so used without a licence obtained 
under (Bombay) Act IX. of 1863, or under this Act, in the 
manner and subject to the conditions hereinaffer described ; 
and any person who shall without such licence so use, or 
attempt to use, such press, shall be punishable, on convic- 
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tion, with fine not exceeding one hundred rupees for every day 
during which he shall so use, or attempt to use, such press : 
Provided that whenever a licence shall be granted upon, change 
of ownership, or possession of the press occurring during the 
currency of the period for which a licence shall have been 
granted or renewed, the fees specified in Schedule A shall not 
be levied a second time. 

VIII. A licence for the working of a press to press cotton 
may, on application by any person, be granted by the collector 
of the district within which such press is to be worked, or by 
such other officer as the Government may empower in that 
behalf, upon such collector or other officer being satisfied 
that the applicant is in possession of the press to be licensed ; 
and such licence shall be subject to such rules as Government 
may from time to time prescribe ; and shall expire and be 
renewable upon the 1st January of the year next ensuing. 
The collector or other officer aforesaid may, for reasons which 
he shall state in writing to the person applying for such 
licence or renewal, refuse to grant or to renew the licence; 
and whoever after such refusal shall work, or permit to be 
worked, any press, shall be liable to the penalty prescribed in 
Section VII. of this Act. 

IX. It shall be lawful for the Cotton Inspector-in-Cliief, with 
the previous sanction of Government, anything contained 
in this Act, or in (Bombay) Act IX. of 1863 notwithstanding, 
to annul and withdraw any licence granted for the use of a 
press, upon proof, to the satisfaction of the Cotton Inspector- 
in-Chief, of any failure made by the licensee to comply with 
the conditions of his licence, or upon the conviction of such 
licensee of any offence under this Act. 

X. For aU purposes of this Act, the licensee shall be held 
to be the owner of the press for which he has obtained a 
licence. In all cases the press shall be liable for any penalties 
imposed on the licensee under this Act. 

XI. Eve/y licence issued 'under this Act shall specify the 
number of presses for which the same is granted, the locality 
in which they are situated, whather they are half-presses or 
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Ml-presses, and the power employed for working them, ac- 
cording to a written statement wkicli shall accompany the 
apjdication for such licence ; and for every press so licensed, 
or the licence of which shall be so renewed, a fee shall be 
levied at the rate set forth in Schedule A to this Act 
annexed; and upon the removal to another locality, unless 
by the written permission of the collector of tlie district, or 
other officer empowered by Government as aforesaid, of a press 
included in any licence, or upon change of the poorer employed 
for working the same, it shall be necessary for the licensee to 
obtain a new licence, subject to the conditions aforesaid, 
failing which he shall be liable to the penalty prescribed in 
Section VII. 

XII. Whoever shall offer for packing in a half-pressed bale 
cotton adulterated, deteriorated, or mixed as described in 
Section IL, shall for a first offence he punishable, on conviction, 
with a fine not exceeding one hundred nij)ees, and on convic- 
tion for any subsequent offence with a fine not exceeding five 
hundred rupees; and all such cotton offered maybe confiscated 
or dis 2 )osed of under rules sanctioned by Government for the 
guidance of officers apj)ointed to administer this Act. 

XIII. Whoever, being a licensee of a half-press, shall 
knowingly press, or attempt to press, or allow to be pressed, 
cotton adulterate d, mixed, or deteriorated in the manner speci- 
fied ill Section II., shall be liable to have his licence withdrawn 
by the collector of the district or other officer empowered under 
Section VIII. to grant licences, and shall for a first offence be 
punishable, on conviction, with a fine not exceeding five hundred 
rupees, and for any subsequent offence shall be punishable, on 
conviction, with a fine not exceeding one thousand rupees. 

XIV. Clause 1. — It shall be incumbent on every applicant 
for a licence under this Act to lodge with the collector, or other 
officer empowei’ed to issue such licence, a cloth, jparchment, or 
paper impressed or marked either with some distinctive mark, 
not less than one foot square, or ^\'ith his name, oi'that of his 
firm or company, in letters not less than one incli and a half 
long, which name for any full-press shall be in the English 
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liiuguage, and sucli naine or mark shall be called a press* 
mark. 

Clause 2. — Every licensee of a half-press shall be bound to 
mark, or cause to bo marked with such press-mark, and also with 
the name of the place where the bale has been pressed, every 
bale compressed by any press in his possession ; and every 
licensee of a full-press shall be bound to mark, or cause to be 
marked with such press-maik, and also with figures indicating 
the date of pressing, every bale comj)ressed by any press in his 
possession. Such press-mark and name and figures shall be 
marked on the wuapper or cloth underlying the fastenings or 
bands of sucli bale ; and for every ease of failure so to mark 
any bale, such licensee shall he liable, on conviction, to a fine not 
exceeding one Imndred rupees, and his licence, if it be so 
adjudged by the magistrate, shall be suspended, or shall become 
null and void. 

XV. Whoever shall counterfeit or imitate any press-mark 
for the use of which a licence under this Act shall have been 
granted, or shall fraudulently alter or remove any press-mark 
or name or figures impressed unchu’ Clause 2 of Section XIY. of 
this Act, or shall pack any bale ol* cotton in any cloth or wrap 2 )er 
bearing a press-mark which shall not have been licensed to use, 
shall be liable, on conviction, to imprisonment of either descrij)- 
tioii for a term which may extend to two years, or to fine, or to 
both. 

XVI. It shall he the duty of every licensee of a full-press to 
keep a daily register of all cotton brought for comjuessioii at 
any press under his control ; and to require from the owner of 
sucli cotton, or his agent, a description of the same, previous to 
its compression, which description shall be entered in the said 
register, and certified by the signature of the owner or his agent, 
in the presence of the register-keeper as witness ; and it shall 
not be lawful to press such cotton until it shall first have been 
entered and certified as aforesaid. The daily register shall be 
in the form Behediile Ik hei^emito annexed ; and any licensee 
of such press who shall fail to keep such a register shall be liabhi 
to a fine not exceeding 500 rs.; ai^d any sucli licensee who, after 
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notice in writing given by an inspector under this Act, shall so 
fail shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 2500 rs., and his licence 
withdrawn. 

XVII. The description of cotton to be given and entered in 
the daily register, as required by Section XVI. of this Act, shall 
include the name by which such cotton is usually sold in or 
shipped from Bombay, and shall state whether it be old or new 
cotton, that is, the growth of a current or a previous season ; 
and if the cotton be mixed, or damaged, or consist of pickings, 
the fact in either case shall be stated in the description. Who- 
ever shall cause to be entered in the said register, or shall give 
an order that the same may be entered in the said register, a 
false description of cotton brought for compression, and whoever 
shall aid and abet in the making of such false entry, shall be 
liable, on conviction, to a fine not exceeding 1000 rs., or to im- 
prisonment of either description, which may extend to six 
months, or to both. Government may from time to time 
authorize by any order passed in that behalf the omission from 
the description required by this section of such of the particulars 
enumerated therein as it shall be found expedient to omit, and 
to revoke any such order. All orders and revocations made 
under this section shall be published in the ^Government 
Gazette.’ 

XVIII. It shall be the duty of every licensee of a full-press 
to cause to he stamped with the word mixed,” '^damaged,” 
or ‘^pickings,” as the case may be, all full-pressed bales de- 
scribed in the manlier required in this Act as cotton mixed or 
damaged, or consisting of pickings, respectively ; and for every 
case of failure so to stamp any bale containing such cotton, the 
licensee shall he liable, on conviction, for each offence, to a fine 
not exceeding 100 rs., and his licence, if it be so adjudged by 
the magistrate, shall be suspended, or shall become null and 
void. Whoever shall fraudulently alter or remove any such 
stamp shall be liable to the penalty prescribed in Section XV. 

XIX. It shall be the duty of “every licensee of a full-press 
to deliver to any person taking delivery of pressed cotton a 
certificate in the form of Schedule C hereunto annexed, eni- 
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bodying an extract from the register so far as it relates to the 
pressed cotton so deliyered ; and it shall be lawful for the said 
licensee to charge on all pressed cotton a registration fee of 
eight annas, and for any quantity in excess of 50 bales an 
additional fee of two pies per bale so in excess. 

XX. Whoever knowingly sells or hypothecates, or attempts 
to sell or hypothecate, any bales under a false certificate, and 
whoever uses any lawfully-granted certificate, knowing that 
the same was granted with reference to bales other than those 
with reference to which it is used, shall be liable, on conviction, 
to imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

XXI. It shall be lawful for any Inspector, or any other 
persons authorized by him in that behalf, to require, by notice 
in writing, the licensee of a press to stop the compression of 
any cotton in a wet state ; and any licensee of a press who shall 
thereafter allow such cotton to be compressed in its wet state, 
shall be liable, on conviction, for each offence to a fine not 
exceeding 100 rs. ; and his licence, if it be so adjudged by the 
magistrate, shall be suspended, or shall become null and void. 

XXII. Government may appoint an officer to be called 
Cotton Inspector-in-Ohief for the purpose of carrying out 
the objects of this Act. 

XXIII. Government may also appoint such and so many 
officers, to be styled cotton inspectors and cotton sub-inspectors, 
as shall appear expedient; and it shall be the duty of such 
officers to suppress the use of unlicensed presses for com- 
pressing cotton, and to examine at all times during the 
working of the presses the register to be kept under Sec- 
tion XVI. of this Act; and to examine cotton brought for 
compression, or being pressed, or exposed, or intended for 
sale ; and in the execution of any such duty, such officer shall 
at all times have access to every workshop, warehouse, storehouse, 
or other building or enclosure within which any gin or press for 
cleaning or'compressing cotton at work or prepared for work is 
situated, or within which cotton is stored or deposited, pro- 
vided that such officer shall ha va reasonable ground to suppose 
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that cotton as to which any offence under this Act shall have 
been committed shall be stored or deposited ; and if the licensee 
of any press for compressing cottoo;, or his servant or agent, 
shall be convicted of having offered any obstruction to sucli 
officer in the execution of his duty^ his licence may be adjudged 
by a magistrate to be suspended for a fixed time, or to have 
become null and void, in addition to any punishment to which 
he may be liable under the Indian Penal Code. 

XXIV. It shall be lawful, anything contained in (Bombay) 
xlct VII. of 1867 notwithstanding, for Government to create a 
separate establishment, consisting of such and so many police 
officers as may seem fit, whose special duty it sliall be to protect 
the cotton trade from thefts, frauds, and other offences, com^ 
mitted by boatmen and others along the coast, or in the ports, 
havens, rivers, creeks, and islands within the territories subject 
to tli(3 Government of Bombay. Such establishment shall be 
subject to such rules regarding appointment and dismissal as 
Government shall from thne to time sanction. The provisions 
of (Bombay) Act VII. of 1867, Section 43, shall apply to 
police officers appointed under this section. Nothing in this 
section contained shall be deemed to affect the general conti*ol 
of the magistrate of the district. 

XXV. All officers appointed under Sections XXIII. and 
XXIV. shall in their official capacities be subject to the 
Cotton Inspector-in-Chief, and shall further, in the city of 
Bombay, be under the control of the Collector of Bombay, and 
elsewhere under the control of the collector of the district in 
v'hich they hold their appointments ; the mode in which such 
control shall be exercised by the collectors being determined 
ji'om time to time by Goveriunent. 

XXYI. All officers aj^pointed under this Act shall receive 
such salaries as Government may deem fit and assign from 
the funds raised under this Act, or under (Bombay) Act IX. 
of 1863 ; and all officers so appointed shall for neglect or mis- 
conduct he liable to suspension dr dismissal by ofder of Go- 
vernment, or of any officer to whom Government may delegate 
authority in that behalf. ^ ^ 
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XXVII. It shall be lawful for any officer appointed under 
this Act to detain or take samples of any cotton with respect to 
which an offence under this Act shall apj)ear to him to have 
been cominittedj and to require any police officer to detain 
such cotton, and such police officer shall thereupon be bound 
to assist and to detain such cotton pending the order of any 
magistrate of police within the town of Bombay, and else- 
where by any magistrate with pou’ers not inferior to those of 
a subordinate magistrate of the 1st class, who shall be em- 
powered to make such order respecting the custody and pro- 
duction of the cotton as he shall think proper. 

XXVIII. Whereas it is found that the cotton of the Southern 
Maratha Country is seriously injured and depreciated in con- 
sequence of unskilled workmen attempting the repair of the 
saw gins employed in cleaning the same, and that unskilled 
and incompetent workmen represent themselves as specially 
authorized by the superintendent of the Dharwar Factory to 
repair such gins ; it is hereby enacted, that wkoever sliall 
falsely state that the superintendent of the Dliarwar Factory, 
or any otlier officer of Grovernment, lias declared him, by cer- 
tificate or otherwise, to be a competent workman for the repair 
of saw gins, or shall exhibit any forged certifi.cate to that eiiect, 
or shall otherwise fraudulently persuade the possessor of any 
saw gin that he is authorized by any officer of Government to 
repair such saw gins, shall be liable, on conviction, to a fine 
not exceeding fifty rupees for each offence. 

XXIX. No person ofiending against this Act shall be pro- 
ceeded against except by summons on information laid by an 
officer appointed under this Act or some other person. And 
without the warrant of a magistrate it shall not be competent 
to any inspector to open any bale finally pressed for export out 
of British India, provided that nothing contained in this Act 
shall be deemed to affect the provisions of Sections 68, 54, and 
106 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

XXX. It*shall be lawful, anything contained in (Bombay) 
Act IV. of 1862, or in (Bombay) Act II. of 1865 notwith- 
standing, for the 6-overnment to e«tablish markets, to be vested 
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in the G-oyernment, for the sale of cotton, and to defray the 
expenses of the same out of the revenues arising under this 
Act, and to prescribe rules and regulations not inconsistent 
with this Act for the management, occupation, and general 
regulations of the market so established, and for the imposi- 
tion of penalties on persons convicted of the breach of any 
rule or regulation as aforesaid : Provided that no penalty so 
imposed shall exceed a line of fifty rupees or imprisonment of 
either description for eight days. Such rules may be modified 
from time to time, and no such rule or alteration of any such 
rule shall have effect until the same shall have been published 
in the ^ Government Gazette/ All courts and magistrates 
shall take judicial notice of all rules and regulations made 
under this section. 

XXXI. There shall be levied upon every bale of cotton 
exported from any port or place in the Presidency of Bombay 
to any port or place other than in British India, a fee not 
exceeding four annas, and all fees so levied shall be paid to 
the credit of Government, and shall form a separate local fund. 
The fund so formed shall be chargeable vith the salaries of 
the officers appointed under (Bombay) Act IX. of 1863, 
or under this Act, and of their establishment, the cost of 
collecting the fees leviable under this Act, and other expenses 
for carrying out the foregoing provisions of this Act. Any 
surplus that may remain after providing for these objects may, 
at the discretion of Government, be applied for purposes im- 
mediately connected with the improvement of the cultivation 
and preparation of cotton. 

XXXII. It shall he lawful for Government to transfer to 
the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces and to the 
Resident at Hyderabad, for expenditure on the objects con- 
templated in his Act, sums not exceeding in the aggregate 
40,000 rs. in any one year from the funds constituted by this 
Act in respect of cotton exported from the Central Provinces 
and the Assigned Districts of His Highness the Nfzam. 

XXXIII. All sums expended with the sanction of Govern- 
ment from the proceeds of4he fees levied under (Bombay) 
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Act IX. of 1863 before the coming into operation of this Act, 
for any of the purposes to which the surplus fund levied under 
this Act may be applied, or for any other purposes for the im- 
provement of cotton, shall be deemed to have been legally 
expended, anything to the contrary in (Bombay) Act IX. of 
1863 notwithstanding. 

XXXIV. The fee leviable under Section XXXI. of this Act 
upon cotton exported from the Presidency of Bombay to any 
port or place other than in British India shall be levied by the 
officers of Customs, and the general provisions of any law for 
the time being in force for the refund of Customs duties shall 
apply mutatis mutandis to the levy of the said fee. 

XXXY, All offences against this Act may be tried, and all 
confiscations and fines under the provisions thereof may, within 
the town of Bombay, be adjudicated by any magistrate of police, 
and elsewhere by any magistrate with powers not inferior to 
those of a subordinate magistrate of the first class ; and all fines 
may be levied by distraint and sale of the offender’s goods by 
warrant under the liand of such magistrates, and shall otherwise 
be subject to the rules in relation to fines and the commutation 
and levy thereof prescribed by the Penal Code and the Code of 
Criminal Procedure: Provided that in the infliction of the 
penalties provided by this Act, no magistrate shall exceed the 
limits of his ordinary criminal jurisdiction, and that all fines 
and fees recovered, and the proceeds of all cotton confiscated 
under this Act, shall be carried to the credit of the fund consti- 
tuted by Section XXX. of this Act. 

XXXVI. Nothing in this Act contained shall be deemed to 
prevent any person from being prosecuted under any other law 
for any offence made punishable by this Act, or from being liable 
under any other law to any other or higher punishment tlian is 
provided for such offence under this Act: Provided that no 
person shall be punished twice for the same offence. 

XXXVII. Nothing in this Act shall affect the civil rights of 
any parties defrauded by any offender against this Act, but they 
may sue for the same as if this Act had not been passed. 

XXXVIII. The*naine “press” used in this Act shall be 
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held to include every kind of machinery used for the purpose 
of compressing cotton. The words '^full-press” shall mean a 
press used for finally pressing cotton for export. The words 
"half-press” shall mean -a press other than a full-press. The 
words "full-pressed bale” and " half-pressed bale” shall respec- 
tively mean any bale pressed by a full-press and^by a half-press. 
The Avord "gin” shall be held to include "churkas” and all 
other machines used for the purpose of cleaning cotton. 

XXXIX. This Act shall apply to all the territories subject 
to the Government of Bombay. 

XL. This Act may be cited as " The Bombay Cotton Act, 
1869.” 


SCHEDULE A. 

Fees leviable. 

For every press worlcccl by steam or other power . . Es. 20 

For every press worked by animal labour, and not by 

steam ^ 

For every press worked by manual labour alone 1 

[Schedule B is the Daily Eegister; and Scliediile 0 the 
Certificate to he given by the Press Company.] 
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DISCUSSION” ON MR. DADABHAI NAOEOJrS 
PAPER. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji said tlie paper haying been circu- 
lated among the members, he would not read it, but would only 
say that it had been necessarily brought forward rather in a 
hurry, because it was desirable to lose no time in approaching 
the India Office on the subject. He hoped nobody would think 
he had the presumption to put himself forward to criticize, as 
a lawyer, an Act prepared by some eminent lawyer; but he 
looked at the Act as a merchant would look at it and under- 
stand it. After inviting discussion on his paper, he stated that 
he had sent to the Under-Secretary of State the following 
letter on 27th November, 1869 : — 

Sir, — The great importance of the subject of the cotton trade of 
India will, I trust, bo considered a sufficient justification for my 
troubling you with this letter. I beg that you will kindly submit to 
His Grace the Secretary of State for India in Council, my request 
that His Grace’s decision on “ The Bombay Cotton Act of 1869 ” 
may be delayed till the East India Association has an opportunity of 
expressing an opinion on it. I assure you, Sir, that I do not wish to 
bring this subject before the East India Association with tlie object of 
^making any vexatious agitation; it is only because the subject is 
of great importance that I desire that it should bo discussed as fully 
as possible. I beg that the decision of His Grace be delayed to the 
middle or end of next January.” 

To which he had received the following reply : — 

‘‘ December 9, 1869. 

‘‘Sil’, — I am directed by the Duke of Argyll to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 27th of November, praying that the 
decision of the Secretary of State on the Bombay Cotton Act of 1869 
may be delayed until the East India Association has had an oppor- 
timity of expressing an opinion upon it. In reply, I am directed to in- 
form you thal the Act to which you allude has not yet been received 
from the Government of India. 

* “I am, Sir, •your obedient servant, 

Herman Merivale.” 


No. 4:, Vol. lit. 


s 
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Letters of excuse had been received from the following noble- 
men and gentlemen : — Mai'quis of Salisbury; R. N. Fowler, Esq., 
M.P. ; Sir Charles Wingfield, M.P. ; Et. Hon. Colonel Wilson 
Patten, M.P. ; Colonel Sykes, M.P. ; Mr. George Campbell ; Sir 
Thomas Bazley, Bart., M.P. ; Mr. Andrew CasKsels, the Mayor 
of Oldham ; Mr. J. W. Kaye (India OfSce) ; Mr. Murray Glad- 
stone, and Mr. Hyde Clarke. He had received letters from four 
gentlemen giving their opinions on the paper. Mr. Dorington, 
of the well-known and respectable firm of George Frazer, Son, 
and Co., Manchester, and a member of the Committee of the 
Cliamber of Commerce of Manchester', wrote as follows : — 

“ I duly received, and have carefully read over, the Supplement to 
the ‘ Asiatic,’ containing the paper which you purpose reading on the 
21st inst., at the meeting of the East India Association. I think yon 
fairly show that there was no special necessity for the passing of the 
Cotton Frauds Bill. Ho demand for such legislation having been 
expressed from Liverpool, nor from Manchester, whence it would 
natoally have been expressed, had such a grievance existed as it may 
he presumed this Bill was intended to remedy. Also, that the effect 
will rather he to discourage than to encourage cotton cultivation in 
India ; and this would he a great calamity. The provisions of the 
Bill you also show to he tyrannical, oppressive, contradictory, and 
practically unworkable. Penal legislation specially directed to any 
one trade is, in my opinion, almost indefensible under any circum- 
stances ; it is simply ridiculous when applied to one of the greatest 
interest and of the greatest growth of any in India, with a future, the 
extent of which who can estimate ? The Bill ought to be forthwith 
repealed, and the seeking of redress, where any may be wanting, 
remitted to the ordinary tribunals and the general laws of the 
country.” 

Messrs. Whitaker, Whitehead, and Co., a well-known firm 
of cotton brokers in Liverpool, wrote as follows : — 

^‘We have read wdth much interest the paper you kindly sent to 
our Mr. Harrison, and which is to form the subject of discussion at 
the meeting of the East India Association on the 21st inst. In the 
general views you express with regard to the Act passed by the 
Legislative Council of Bombay in October last, we cordially concur. 
It is difficult to understand the principle upon which one branch of 
trade is singled out for special legislation ; and, as you clearly show 
in its working, the Act, as it now stands, wmild he attended with 
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glaring inconsistencies. Tlio consumer liero is well protected from 
tlie injurious effects of adulteration, (fee., and as soon as those most 
nearly identified with the matter see it to be their interest to adopt the 
proper remedies, the thing will be put an end to, but not till then. 
It must, as you say, be brought to the unfailing business test of ^ self- 
interest,’ and surely the merchants in the Bombay trade require no 
extraneous aid to induce them to conduct their business in the way that 
is most likely to result profitably. ISTow a word as to the consumers 
in this country. A reference to the printed rules of the Livei’i^ool 
Cotton Brokers’ Association (a copy of which we sent you this year) 
will show that Exiles 45 to 47 are specially formed to protect spinners 
from loss by these frauds. We have had in some cases lately to make 
an allowance to the buyer, because on opening the bales the bulk of 
cotton proved more seedy than was represented by the samples drawn 
here, and by which we sold the parcel. Different spinners have 
remarked to us upon the large amount of seed found in the Comptah 
cotton this year, and which they regret the more on account of the 
superior quaKty of this description when free from this defect. In 
buying the cotton, however, an ample allowance — often as much as 
thirty per cent. — is made for the possible loss in working, and the 
spinner is quite able to protect his own interests in the matter. Much 
of the Broach has been extensively adulterated with sand this year, 
but buyers have only paid from 6d. to 7-Ird. per pound for such 
parcels. Instances of inattention to the growth of good descriptions 
of cotton are to be found in the Brazils, and also in Egypt. In both 
countries the introduction and mixing of American seed has caused a 
great falling off in the staple, but as this fault is rather extending than 
otherwise, it would seem as if it paid the grower better, and in all 
cases it will be found that the interests of those engaged in the trad e 
will determine their course of action. While fully admitting the 
necessity that exists for improving the growth and preparation of 
Indian cotton, we are of opinion that individual effort is more likely 
to operate beneficially in this direction^ than any number of laws 
which the Imperial Legislature may see fit to pass.” 

Mr. William Tayler, late Commissioner of Patna, wrote ns 
follows : — 

“ My dear Sir, — I write a line to express my sincere regret that the 
continued confinement to my room will prevent my attending the 
meeting to-morrow evening, and taking part in the discussion on the 
Cotton Frauds Act. I have read your paper attentively, and must 
say I cannot see tliat any good or sufficient case is mitdc out to justify 
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special legislation ; but my greatest objection to tlic Act is, that it 
will require, in the carrying out, the incessant intervention of corrupt, 
or at least corruptible subordinates, and thus be perverted into an 
engine of oppression and tyranny. There may, of course, be arguments 
in favour of the Act, which we have not heard, and if so, I trust they 
will be elicited in to-morrow's discussion." 

And Mr. Briggs had sent the following letter : — 

“ Bear Sir, — I received your circular, requesting my attendance at 
the discussion this evening. I regret that previous cngagemonts 
preclude the possibility of my presence, but would gladly take part in 
the discussion if I may bo - allowed to do so in writing. I have read 
this very interesting and able paper with groat earnestness and care, 
and from the facts it contains I am confirmed, first, in my convictions 
that too much Government interference with matters which belong to 
‘ the every-day business of life,’ is a curse, not only to India, but to 
every country where such a policy is adopted ; second, I am therefore 
of opinion that the Cotton Frauds Act is not necessary, and will not 
touch the root of the evils under which India and England arc groaning 
and growling, viz. : the loant of a policy which tends to mahe every acre 
{cultivated for that plant) produce its 300 to 400 pounds of cotton, in place 
of 40 to 70 pounds only ; third, the interests of India and England aro 
identical. We aro all of us painfully aware as to how utterly inope- 
rative those penal enactments for the prevention of adulteration of food 
and drink, even in this country, arc. In the face of this, why trouble 
India with the same festering sore ? I quite agree with Mr. Smith, of 
Liverpool, that, ^ with a more natural state of things universal adulte- 
ration should cease.’ I also agi’ee with the writer of the paper, also 
Sir J. Lawrence and others, that the natives are ‘ fully alive to their 
interests, if they had only proper guidance, encouragement, and 
example ’ in developing the productive powers of India. Even Mr. 
Campbell himself admits tliat they (the natives) arc gifted with the 
same human nature as ourselves. I also agree with Mr. Hey wood’s 
report, as quoted by the writer, namely, that ^when fair-dealing 
Europeans settle in the interior, and point the way to improvement, 
whether in new modes of agriculture, trade, or otherwise, the natives 
of India are sufSciently alive to their own interests to be willing to 
adopt all such practical improvements as tend to their profit.’ The 
question then appears to be one of removing the obstacles to the ^ settling 
of fair-dealing Europeans in the interior,' Well, how is this to be 
done ? for this is the only thing that will enable you to bell the cat.’ 
My advice is that the Government at once adojit a policy of free trade 
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in tlie strictest sense of the term. I mean free trade in the soil first, 
and then in everything the soil produces, by the blessing of God, and 
the application of the hand and intellect of man.” 

Mr. Eustomjee Vicajee. — The paper prepared by Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji unfolds the state of cotton trade in India and 
England, and tlie merits or otherwise of the Act under discus- 
sion, with that ability and precision which is highly creditable to 
him. Now the question is, what could have induced the autho- 
rities in Bombay to pass an Act from the operation of which 
mischief, opjjression, and disturbance in tlie cotton trade, with 
serious detriment to India and England, are expected ? I think 
it is more the fault of the merchants themselves, who have at 
times exaggerated things, and have alw'ays cried for Government 
help to make their own responsibilities and burthen light. The 
paper laid before the meeting shows that there has been such a 
cry from the Chamber of Commerce and other merchants in 
Bombay, from 1S42 down to 1862. Perhaps this frequent cry 
that Government should take an interest in adopting measures 
for the purity and improvement of cotton, might have induced 
the authorities to apply such harsh remedy by legislative enact- 
ment. This step, when taken by the Government of Bombay, 
appears to have opened the eyes of the merchants, who found 
themselves caught in the snare which they all along laid to 
blame others. No doubt there are worthy exceptions amongst 
the merchants who do take an interest in the improvement of 
cotton ; but, generally speaking, amelioration of the staple has 
been left in the background by them in the excitement of 
unusual profits. However, at the latter stage of passing the Bill, 
it is evident from the debate that it had taken the shape of a 
party conflict. Severity of remarks from tlie opposers to the 
Bill appears to have compelled a stanch adherence to it by its 
advocates. I do not deny that party conflicts have been one of 
the causes of the grandness of England ; but poor India is just 
springing into a new life, and .has not reached that stage so as 
to benefit by a party conflict. However, it is to be hoped that 
a few years hence, .or, at least, the next generation, will give a 
refreshing aspect. The subject then resolves itself into a ques- 
tion, viz , — Gan the xict be allowed to have a Ml scope of opera- 
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tion ? I need not say, after the facts so clearly and ably laid 
before tlie meeting by Mr. Dadabhai Naorojb that the result will 
be full of mischief, oppression, and disturbance in the cotton 
trade, and its cultivation. By its decrease and discouragement 
the ryots will not suffer so much, since their wants are few, 
as the manufacturing class in Manchester and elsewhere, and 
the cotton merchants of Bombay and England will do. On 
the other hand, It is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” 
and accordingly the grain will be more sown and sold cheaper, 
and relieve many an authority in the Moofussil from the anxiety 
of plunder of the grain-dealers’ stores and shops, who have not 
hesitated to take advantage of the free-trade system in enor- 
mously raising the prices of grain. However, I desire it not to he 
understood that I advocate taking advantage of the Act in ques- 
tion, or recommend its adoption to make grain cheap. My ideas 
are quite foreign to it. I should like to see freedom and fair 
competition of aU commodities ; and their demand at home and 
abroad will regulate their growth. But if Government come 
between, and fetter the freedom of cultivation and trade, as the 
present Act is expected to do, we all must know what would be 
the result. In my humble opinion tliis is not an Act that could 
improve the quality and increase the quantity of cotton. My 
conviction is that, in a thoroughly civilized country, private 
individuals, such as merchants, farmers, &c., are the important 
parties to improve the cultivation and condition of trade, which 
is one of the sources of the grandness of a nation ; but, in 
a country like India, the cultivation in a great measure rests 
with the cultivating class— the ryots. Because they have not 
reached the modern civilization, I do not consider them barba- 
rous, as it has been a fashion with some people to style them. 
That they are mild and meek — I mean the ryots, particularly 
of the Peccan, of whom I could speak with confidence — •must be 
known to many Indian ofiScers who have anytliing to do with 
them; but they are ignorant on many subjects, and for many 
reasons ; and, I believe, the ryots of other parts" of India are 
more or less of a similar description. In such a condition of 
society merchants or private individuals cannot be, generally 
speaking, expected to make an impression on the minds of the 
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ryots ; but somewhat of an authoritative persuasion with kind 
treatment is needed; and therefore the help of Grovernment 
officers to that extent only, and not further, will be advisable. 
With this view I would, with all deference, beg to submit that 
the object contemplated in the Act, viz. improvement in the 
quality, which will, in consequence, create a demand for the 
increase in the quantity of cotton, can, with a very good effect, 
be realized by inviting the gathering of principal ryots at 
different and well-selected places during the annual tours of 
collectors, commissioners, and their assistants, and explaining to 
them by what means and ways the improvement in the growth 
of cotton could be effected and carried on. I think, particularly 
in those districts of the British provinces in which the revenue 
survey and the settlement of land, at least for some years, have 
been accomplished, the revenue work must be very light ; and 
therefore the revenue officers can devote a part of their time 
and attention to giving lectures to the ryots on the subject of 
improvements and growth of cotton. For instance, a friend of 
mine, Mr. Brereton, the resident engineer of the Great India 
Peninsula Bail way , who is now transferred elsewhere, used to do 
so at Goolburga, in the Deccan, almost every week, on a variety 
of subjects, more from philanthropic views and pleasure than on 
any other account, when that Zillah was under my charge. I 
have myself done so within my jurisdiction in the Eychore 
Doab, Shorapore Zilla, and the northern parts of His Highness’s 
territories, which are now under my charge ; and it is a source 
of pleasure to know that viva voce explanations on any subject 
to the ryots have a most beneficial effect ; and I believe a per- 
severance in it is the best means of successfully achieving the 
object desired by the cotton trading community as well as by 
Government, instead of the Act now under discussion, leaving 
the penal code to deal with fz^auds or intentional adulteration of 
cotton. 

Mr. Pbagjie Bhimjee said : — I am desirous of making a few 
observations regarding the ne*w Bill passed. I have been con- 
nected with the cotton trade for some years, 1st. I see no 
necessity whatever for the Bill, or any interference of Govern- 
ment. 2nd. Should, however, it be argued that a Bill should 
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exist, tlieu, I maintain, tlie old Bill, as it stood, lias proved 
itself sufficient for the piniishment of adulteration of cotton 
with a dishonest intent. 3rd. The Bill, as it now stands, is 
calculated to inflict punishment on the honest as well as the 
dishonest {vide Clause 2). 4th. The circumstance of the Bill 
having been made law, without previously allowing fall oppor- 
tunity to the cotton mercantile community to express an opinion, 
is a just ground of complaint, seeing that they only are the ones 
chiefly concerned. 5th. It is opposed to the general feelings of 
those who are well calculated to decide as to its necessity or 
otherwise; and we have abundant proof from India that the 
cotton noiv leaves the districts for this market in an untainted 
state. Bor instance : in the ^ Homeward Mail/ 18th Dec., taken 
from the 'Englishman/ Nov. 17th, I find these words:— "We 
have the authority of the Cotton Commissioner that Indian 
cotton is now sent home untainted.” I fully approve of all that 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has adduced in argument against the 
adoption of the penal part of the Bill. He has shown us the 
opinions of the Chambers of Commerce of Liverpool and Man- 
chester, and of the Cotton Supply Association of this country, 
where not a word is mentioned showing any necessity for such a 
Bill, I hold these opinions to be of muchi weight. I beg leave 
to give you further quotations from Indian papers, and other 
sources, entirely condemning the necessity of Government legis- 
lation or interference. Tnree petitions have been addressed to 
His Excellency the Viceroy, praying him not to give his sanc- 
tion to the measure— one from the Chamber of Commerce, the 
other from the Bombay Association, and the third from the 
native merchants of Bombay.— The 'Homeward Mail’ of 13th 
Dec. instant. Extract from the ' Englishman’ : — " The Cotton 
Frauds BiU, passed by the Legislative Council of Bombay, is 
also another instance of the uncalled-for and unnecessary inter- 
ference of the Government with the operations of trade. If a 
Bill that strikes directly at the principles of free trade was ever 
passed in the present day, it should only be passecf under the 
strongest necessity, and with the unanimous approval of all 
parties concerned in the trade^ But this is not the case with 
the Cotton Frauds Bill. A strong majority of cotton merchants. 
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botli European and native, have protested against it, and a peti- 
tion is at this moment before His Excellency the Viceroy, 
earnestly requesting him to withhold his sanction from the pro- 
posed measure, and declaring emphatically that special legislation 
on the subject of cotton frauds is unnecessary, and injurious to 
the general interests of the cotton trade.” The petition also 
states “ that such a measure is opposed to the commercial policy 
which has now for many years been adopted in England, and 
that its probable consequence will be to interfere with and dis- 
courage, rather than promote, the cotton trade of Western India, 
at every stage of its progress, from the fields to the European 
market.” From my own experience of some years in the cotton 
business, and my frequent conversations with the Liverpool 
leading- brokers and merchants, I can confidently say that I have 
never heard or noticed any argument showing the necessity for 
further Government interference in this particular, I know 
from experience that inferior or mixed cotton has no difficulty of 
sale in the English market. The buyers are not purchasers in 
the dark. Not a pound of cotton do they purchase without first 
seeing and testing for themselves the quality and kind. Govern- 
ment was set to work to prevent fraud and adulteration in 
cotton by the voice of the mercantile community in 1863. That 
Bill has been in force some years — has proved effectual and 
sufficient. Manchester is satisfied Avith the present position of 
affairs, as can be seen by the following resolution, moved by 
S. E. Graves, Esq., M.P., seconded by A. Cassels,Esq., supported 
by E. AsliAYorth, Esq., at a meeting of the Cotton Supjjly Asso- 
ciation, held at Manchester, on the 2nd November of this year, 
and carried : — That this meeting has Avitnessed Avith great 
satisfaction the progress AAdiich has already been made in the 
cultivation of cotton in India, and desires to record its convic- 
tion that the measures adopted by the Association, and recom- 
mended to Government, are Avell calculated to accompjlish the 
objects desired. Tlie marked improvement which has taken 
place in the quality of Indian cotton, the increased care now 
bestowed upon its preparation for market, and the abandonment, 
to a great extent, "^of the frauduleMt packing formerly so preAUx- 
lent, afford the. highest encouragement, and fully justiiy the 
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assurance which this meeting entertains, that eventually India 
will take a foremost place amongst our best sources of cotton 
supply.’^ I submit it is desirable that this state of affairs be 
allowed to continue, instead of creating any dissatisfaction and 
alarm among the cotton trade* 

Mr. Elliot said he knew nothing about the subject of cotton 
frauds, but he objected to the principle of Grovernment inter- 
ference in India as regarded the adulteration of any substance. 
As a planter, he saw very plainly that, if any interference were 
to take place as regarded cotton, it must be extended to other 
articles. It was a very common practice, for instance, for the 
natives to buy coffee and adulterate it, and then sell it again. 
Though adulteration was a very objectionable thing, he thought 
it was not a matter in which Government interference was 
advisable. As regarded not only the cultivation of cotton, but 
the cultivation of other produce in India, he had observed lately 
a tendency on the part of people at Manchester to interfere with 
the natives, and to suggest what they ought to do as regarded 
the cultivation of the soil. His head manager in India, who had 
formerly been a farmer in Eoxburghshire, and therefore a good 
judge on all agricultural matters, told- him that, when he first 
went out to India, he thought he could tell the natives a great 
deal about agriculture ; but after a thorough investigation of 
their methods of cultivation, he could suggest no improvement 
in them, vdth the exception of a slight improvement in the 
present native plough. The men out in India who affected to 
teach the natives how to cultivate the soil had, many of them, 
left this country knowing nothing of agriculture themselves, 
and instead of investigating the means at the disposal of the 
natives, and considering whether they did not make the best use 
of those means, they ridiculed the native mode of culture because 
it did not quite accord with what they liad been accustomed to 
in England, and suggested the introduction of ploughs from 
England, which could only be drawn by elephants. At the 
agricultural meetings in India a "great deal of nonsense was 
talked. He thought the talk about teaching the natives how to 
cultivate their soil, how to plough, how to use fheir manure, and 
what machines to use, was all thrown away. As regarded 
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manure, for instance, the Duke of Argyll had laid some stress a 
short time ago upon the waste of manure iiiyolved in using cow- 
dung as fuel in India. Prom his observation and experience, 
and from the observation and experience of his head manager, 
he came to the conclusion that there was no waste in using the 
dung of lean cattle as fuel, and then returning the ashes to the 
soil. In this conclusion he was confirmed by Dr. Mackay, of 
Westminster Hospital, who assured him, from his chemical 
knowledge, that there was no loss as long as the ashes were 
returned to the soil. The Duke of Argyll, in expressing regret 
that manure should be wasted by its being used for fuel, had 
assumed that the manure was the manure of fat cattle, whereas 
there were only lean cattle in India, the dung from which cattle 
was valueless as manure. 

Mr. Hewett. — ^I have come over to England from India, 
having received instructions from a body of merchants in India 
w'ho deal very largely in cotton, to endeavour to get a direct 
dealing from the Manchester manufacturers with them, and to 
do away with any agency at all, the chief object being to pre- 
vent any chance of adulteration. These are men who are com- 
petent to form an opinion as to the risks they run in exporting 
their cotton from India. Further, I have the honour of being a 
brother of Mr, Peter Hewett, an Inspe(‘,tor of Cotton in India, 
who has done good service to the State, for which he has been 
twice complimented in very high terms by the Government, and 
who has been favoured with particular notice by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Manchester, at a dinner given to Mr. Ashburner, 
the collector ; and I say that their view and my own is that the 
interference of the Government in this matter is a necessity. 
Why? Because my brother found the tremendous difficulty 
there was in getting the ryot to move even to sow better cotton. 
The Government would not interfere with the ryot, and it was 
difficult to induce the ryot to try experiments, as you could not 
show him by experiments on a small scale the utility of better 
cultivation. Khandeish was producing cotton of the lowest 
value, while Berar, the adjoining district, was producing cotton 
of the highest value ; and my b^uther, under the permission of 
the collector, got a merchant to come boldly forward with 
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capital, and piu-cliase seed in Berar for the purpose of its being- 
sown in Khaudeish. Having made arrangements with Captain 
Osborne, the agent of the railway, the seed was conveyed at a 
moderate rate, and that season (I am speaking of 1863) the 
cotton produced in that district went up 100 per cent. Not 
only did my brother find it difficult to get the ryots to take the 
cotton seed at a fair valuation, though brought to their doors, but 
they actually said, “ Supj^ose the cotton from this new seed 
comes U]), how do Ave know that the cotton will be purchased 
from us?” My brother then said to the merchant, “Be bold, 
make one step further, and undertake to purchase the cotton if 
they will purchase the seed. I am satisfied it will be to your 
advantage — ^purchase the cotton at the present rate.” When 
the ryots had his guarantee, they then purchased the seed, and 
the result was the fruit. Now, that shows the natives must 
be assisted, and not only assisted, but worked into the adoption 
of improvements and measures having in view extended and 
improved production. Now as to the necessity of the Govern- 
ment interfering with reference to frauds. The Government 
have been asked to interfere in the first instance. Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji admitted that the Government was asked to interfere 
years back ; but it is said now that the Government lever which 
was set to work ought to be stopped. . Why ? Can we say to the 
Government, “ Sto]) now,” having said “ Commence ” then ? Let 
the Act be juit in force. Let it be tested by the seller and the 
buyer, and then see how it will act. It is no use arguing as to 
what Avill be the effect of interference — and that the Government 
do wish to interfere is shoAvn by the Government being asked to 
come forward and take these measures — and nobody, siu-ely, 
loiows better than the Government that some such measure 
is required, because every act of fraud or every unlandul act 
taken cognizance of by the Cotton Department is before the 
Government. We may be perfectly assured that the action of 
the Government with respect to the Act in question rests on 
solid grounds. Extract from the Government, if you will, the 
reason of tire Act, by a petition or in some other way, but I 
should raise my humble voic'e against calling any body of 
gentlemen to denounce it, and to say it ought to be repealed. 
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Mr. Magleak. — I have no practical knowledge ^v]lateve^ of 
the growth of cotton, but I wa^=; in Bombay in 1SG3 when the 
first Bill for the prevention of cotton frauds was brought for- 
ward. I remember at that time there was a veiy similar 
discussion, on a small scale, to that which has taken place 
in the Bombay Legislative Council lately, and it was with 
great difficulty that the j)romoters of timt Bill — the principal 
of whom was Mr. Slichael Scott, who consulted me at the time 
about it — could be induced to see that they were really creating 
a new oftence unknown to the penal code, to punish men for 
adulterating cotton, if they did not do it with a fraudulent 
intention. He did see that, and that modification -was intro- 
duced into the Bill, and tlie Bill was passed in that way in 
1863 for the punishment of fraudulent adulteration. A great 
many parties supported it at that time, because the American 
war was just upon us, and there was a great outcry made in 
England about Indian cotton. Great anxiety was felt that 
India should do whatever it could to make up the deficiency 
in the supply of American cotton ; and though people talked 
about free trade, and said that people ought themselves to see 
what they bought, still it was thought that the Bill, if it did 
not go beyond the punishment of fraudulent offences, would 
be a good thing in the then unsettled state of cotton supply, 
and with the little experience men had of what India could 
do towards growing cotton. That Act was passed six years 
ago, and from that time to this we have not had any agitation 
for the improvement of the Act, and Indian cotton has gone 
on steadily improving all that time. Mr. Dadabliai Naoroji 
quotes the opinion of Mr. Bivett-Carnac that the Cotton Frauds 
Act has not had anything to do with that improvement. In 
fact, it could not ; because the Cotton Frauds Act has not been 
in operation in the Central Provinces, in Berar, where the great 
improvement has occurred. With regard to what Mr. Hewett 
said, it is one thing to induce a ryot to sow a better variety 
of cotton, and tell him the advantages of one seed over another, 
and it is another to take hold of him if he mixes two varieties, 
whether he did it intentionally o^^ not, and to fine him heavily, 
or put him in prison for doing so. I think the Government 
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officers, who have clone so much towards inducing the ryots 
to grow a better variety of cotton, have conferred a great 
benefit upon India and upon England. It is they who have 
done so much to improve the cotton supply. The conditions 
of trade in India by their aid have been totally altered. The 
ryots know now that they have a good market for cotton, and 
they are as fully informed as to what they can get for cotton 
ill England as any people in America are, and they are quite 
as willing to grow cotton. It is absurd to suppose that they 
are not governed by the same rule of self-interest that governs 
men all over the world, and that they are not as anxious to 
grow cotton if it pays them ; and when Manchester people 
complain that a proper quantity of cotton is not grown, they 
ought to look to the variations of their own market. If the 
ryot sees the price in the market in Liverpool to-day going 
up to Is. 6d. and to-morrow going clown to fid, he is not likely 
to grow so large a quantity of cotton as he otherwise would ; 
he would rather grow crops, the regular price of which would 
pay him on the average better. Ought the Government to 
interfere in that ? Ought they to prevent him taking his own 
course in the matter, and should he be forced to grow cotton 
against his will if he finds those crops pay him better ? Why 
should you compel him to grow cotton for the Liverpool 
market ? 

Chaiemau. — Ton are not keeping strictly to the question, I 
think. 

Mr. Maclean. — Perhaps I am a little departing from it; 
hut that is the intention and the object of all this legislation, 
to increase and improve the supply of cotton for England. I 
think the Bill is badly directed for its purpose ; and it seems 
to me that the effect of the Bill may be rather to defeat the 
object of its promoters, and that it may tend to check, instead 
of to increase, the supply of cotton just at the very time when 
the prices of the cotton are falling off at home, when you ought 
to grant the utmost liberty to the ryot to induce him to con- 
tinue to grow the same crops as of old. You have this Bill 
passed, which discourages hiim from growing those crops, and 
strengthens him in his natural inclination to grow grain crops. 
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which, on the average, will perhaps pay him as well as the 
others. Mr. Dadahlmi Naoroji has gone so fully into all these 
clauses that I do not think it necessary to speak of the very 
contradictory sections of the Bill, There is one remarkable 
section which I do not see that Mr. Dadablmi Naoroji has 
commented upon, Section 17, whicli ends thus : Government 
may from time to time authorize, by any order passed in that 
behalf, the omission from the description required by this 
section of such of the particulars enumerated therein as it 
shall be found expedient to omit, and to revoke any such order.’’ 
So that the Government may revoke the whole of the clause, 
and may prevent any full-press pressing any cotton whatever, 
except good cotton. It would be better that Manchester sliould 
get adulterated cotton than not any at all. It would be better 
that it should be sent forward and get the price it would 
fetch in the market. Mr. TIewett said that the Government 
had been called on by somebody or other to introduce this Bill. 
I am quite sure that no call has been made upon them ; that 
the present state of affairs is not complained of by the pro- 
ducers; not complained of by the people who sell cotton in 
Bombay ; and not complained of by the people who buy cotton 
in Manchester and Liverpool. Who are the people who com- 
plain of it? So far as I can make out, the people who are 
dissatisfied with the old Act are the officials who have had the 
working of it ; and I am sorry to say I believe the proposed 
alteration has been supported by the Government of Bombay 
with no other reason than to increase the official department, 
to create a number of new appointments, and to put some fresh 
dues on the exportcttion of cotton. I do not think that any 
people in this country would be likely to approve of such an 
Act — an Act passed, not in the interest of any persons connected 
with the trade, but, so far as I can discover, merely for the 
purpose of creating some*new appointments, new inspectors and 
commissioners, and so on, not subjected to the Civil Service 
competitions, and whose appointments, therefore, give a large 
amount of patronage to the Government for the time being. 

Mr. Beige.— Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : Unfortunately 
I have only had the Act in my hand this last hour, and 1 
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have not had a full opportunity, therefore, of examining all 
its details; but I am practically acquainted with the whole 
subject, and while I am an advocate for an Act vvith certain 
restrictions, I cannot say I am an advocate for the present Act. 
In the first place, the levy of the fee on the bales of cotton 
exported from India, for the improvement of that particular 
article, was not detrimental to the general interests of the trade 
so long as the money so raised was expended in improving the 
cotton, and not interfering with the grower. I use the word 
interfering in the sense of forcing by over-persuasion on the 
part of officials. I do full justice to Mr. Hewett’s exertions, for 
I was ill the district at the time, and I think I may take some 
credit foi* having had something to do with starting him in that 
career ; but we are just at a time when we are passing from 
what I may call autocratic government to legislation, and no 
doubt we shall do, in the course of this legislation, an immense 
deal of harm, as well as effect some good. The Bill aims at 
three or four things apparently. It aims at making the man 
who presses cotton, or offers to sell cotton, keep it free from adul- 
teration, and so far as it could reach the original dishonest man it 
is quite right in its intentions ; but I am perfectly sure it cannot 
fail to do harm in its effects, inasmuch as the man who effects 
the fraud originally, is not the man who can be traced, and all 
the fines and pains and penalties are imposed on the victims of 
his fraud. It next aims at attempting to keep the man honest 
by imposing pains and penalties on the unfortunate licensees of 
presses. They are to watch Ihm, they are to take out a permis- 
sion to do such and such things ; and, as far as I can read the 
Bill, we are to be bound to do this pressing at a particular hour, 
when it suits the cotton inspectors to come and attend. In 
more than one instance attempts have been made to stop the 
working of my own presses (which we had the management of 
np-country), because it suited the purpose of the cotton in- 
spector of the district to say such and sucli were his hours, and 
later than that we should not work, nor should w5 begin any 
earlier. I am somewhat an autocrat in my own way, and I 
chose to act, and I represented his procedure" to his superior ; 
but no further notice was taken of it than that he got a private 
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smib. It happened that I was on the spot ; but had the man' 
agement of those presses been at that moment left entirely in 
the hands of such subordinates as we can afford to employ, the 
presses would have ceased working, and there would have been a 
very considerable loss to us, as also a very considerable annoy- 
ance to the merchants who were pressing, and who had to deliver 
their cotton at a certain time in Bombay. Then the Bill obliges 
the owners of presses to require the parties who send their 
cotton to be pressed to give in schedules of the qualities, and 
various other particulars, which, in practice, would be found to 
be perfectly impossible. The proprietors of the cotton will not 
be present. Their subordinates will do anything they are told 
to do ; and, I am sorry to say, they will deny both what they have 
done, and what they were told to do. I think the pains and penal- 
ties proposed to be inflicted on the owners of presses condemn the 
Bill, and for my own part, on that ground, I strongly oppose it. 
There are points in it which are undoubtedly good ; there are 
points in it which are undoubtedly necessary; but we want a 
different sort of Bill. One part of the Bill says that nobody 
shall mix two different qualities of cotton, Avhich it qualifies by 
saying ^'exotic and incligenons but I may say, from my ex- 
perience in certainly four or five parts of the country, there 
are as great varieties between what are acknowledged to be the 
indigenous qualities, as between the exotic and indigenous. It 
has been found to be practically impossible for anybody to 
mark the line where the exotic ends and the indigenous 
begins. In years gone by, it was perfectly possible; but to 
Dr. Forbes and others, who have been pursuing the improve- 
ment of the cotton trade in Dharwar, it has been a matter of 
grievance that they have not been able to separate the two 
things ; that they have not been able to get a purely indigenous 
seed to sow ; and the Government of India luive very wisely 
and very liberally gone to the extent of starting farms for the 
purpose of the production of the one kind of cotton, so that 
the excuse for the intermixture should cease. That excuse w^as 
supposed to be used as a groundwork for the introduction of 
the Hinghunghat^ quality of cotton into the Khandeish district. 
In the Khandeish district there were two qualities of cotton, 
No. 4, Vol. III. T 
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differing in value, so long as they could be kept distinct, by 
2(1. or M. a pound; but they could not be Ivcpt distinct. An 
attempt was made to sweep out all the old seed, and introduce a 
new variety ; but, I am sorry to say, in that respect, things are 
now just as they were before. It seems that it is not so much 
in tbe quality of the seed sown as it is in the nature of the soil, 
and in the climate ; but it turns out that we have now the two 
varieties in the Khandeish district almost as strong as before. 
But when we come to the application of the Act, we shall find 
that the intermixture of those two varieties is equally a matter 
of penalty. Though, strictly speaking, the two cottons might 
be termed, by an expert, indigenous, there would be some 
tracing back of the original production of that seed; and, 
by a twisting of the Act, I believe a man might be subject 
to be fined just as much for the intermixture of those two 
varieties as if he had mixed the exotic and the indigenous 
qualities. Clause 28 is a very wholesome clause. It pro- 
vides that unlicensed, unskilled, and incompetent people 
shall not be allowed to move about tlie country and repair 
the saw gins, which are used particularly for the exotic 
American cotton in the Dharwar district. The keeping of 
tliose gins in an effectual state of repair is one means of 
keeping the cotton in its originally good state, and pi'event- 
ing its being cut, and a great deal of damage being done to it. 
Tlie object of this clause is to lieo-p the whole of the repair of 
tlio gins under the mauageiiieiit of the Government Factory. 
I very strongly deprecate, and have deprecated from the very 
beginning', tlie system wliich has been intj’odiiced and maintained 
in the Dharwar districts, and I believe we owe to it a great 
deal of the damage that has been done to that particular class 
of cotton. Very likely one is prejudiced by one’s interests, but I 
think I am supported in my advocacy of the priiiciple which 
I have advocated by the success which has attended the laru'e 
factories in the Broach districts — factories managed by Euro- 
peans, and by responsible native gentlemen. The success 
which has attended those factories lias been very great 
indeed, giving an impetus to the trade, aivl giving an hn- 
petus to the improvement of cotton passing through tlie gins 
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at work there; and, I believe, had the same principle been 
carried out in the Dharwar districts, we should have had none 
of the complaints with regard to the quality of the cotton of 
those districts that we have had ; but the policy of the Govern- 
ment has been, in the Dharwar districts, to make every man 
his own ginner, so that he may adulterate his cotton as his 
heart pleased. Then came the necessity for an establishment 
to keep those gins in order, and thence comes the necessity for 
this very stringent Act, because adulteration is not pursued 
in the same way in the other districts as it is in the Dharwar 
districts, I admit that last year there was very considerable 
adulteration — disgraceful adulteration — in the Broach cotton, 
so as to render it saleable only at a considerable reduction 
of the market rates ; but then, I say, had we had the same 
autocratic Government which we had before any Act was intro- 
duced, we could not have had that adulteration carried on iii 
the wliolesale way in which it appears to have been carried 
on. That wholesale adulteration has not been in the cotton 
which passed through the large gin-houses, but the cotton 
ginned outside of them, and all that (cotton used to be 
stamped by the orders of a very autocratic collector, a man 
who did more good in his time than any laws could do, and 
there was a wholesome dread and fear of his displeasure — for 
pains and penalties I believe he never visited on any one — for 
it was quite enough for him to be displeased. Coming to the 
good in the Act, the permission to establish markets is a very 
wholesome proceeding, because it enables the European mer- 
chant at Bombay to deal direct with the ryot; and I may say 
there has been more good clone in the Berar district without 
any Act than by anything this Act would effect. The whole 
power of good or evil consists in the man who administers. 
Put an Act like this into the hands of an incompetent or 
domineering man, aiuj I am perfectly sure we shall only 
produce unmitigated harm. If it is necessary to have a Bill 
to impose’ a fee, it ouglit to give power to the Commissioner, 
in fact, it ought to make it his duty, and the duty of all 
appointed undar it, to do all they could to improve the 
growth; and I believe a great deal of good may be done 
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by persuasion, and that little good is to be done by fining. 
If all that is to be effected which the Bill is intended to 
effect, I say it does not go one-tenth part far enough. If we 
are to hare a body of inspectors for the purpose of checking 
the adulteration of cotton, and we are to pay a fee of four 
annas per bale on all that is shipped, I sa,y, let the Govern- 
ment aj>point inspectors to examine every bale of cotton that is 
pressed, who should be bound to attend at all such times as 
the licensees of the presses choose to work them, and let those 
Government inspectors give the certificate, not the Press Coni- 
pany, wliich by the Act is bound to do it, with all the liability 
to the pains and penalties specified in the Act, for a paltry 
two pies a bale. I myself could not dream of putting any 
responsible person to look after the pressing of cotton, and pay 
liim oxit of sucli a fee. The most that a press can do is 100 
to 120 hales a day, and two pies a bale would not pay the 
presser. We should go on knowingly incurring all these 
pains and penalties, in the hope that we should never be 
caught, in the hope that they would never be incurred. Let 
those inspectors give the certificates, and then if the quality of 
the cotton pressed in the bale is found to be adulterated, or 
inferior to the mark given, the inspector would be mulcted, the 
Government fund would pay the penalty, and not the man who 
has been victimized by the rascality of some man 500 miles 
away. On the whole therefore, while advocating parts of the 
Bill, I strongly deprecate its passing in its present shape. 

Mr, Elliot further observed, with regard to the principle 
of Government interference, upon which he felt very strongly, 
having seen many of its evils, if we admitted the principle of 
interference, we should be merely travelling back to the old 
state of things under the native Governments. He quite 
admitted that evils arose from the existing state of things, but 
they were only the same evils as arose from adulteration in any 
country. We might as well appoint inspectors to interfere with 
the Dutch butter manufacture as to interfere with the adultera- 
tion of cotton. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naokoji.— Qertainly I am very much obliged 
to Mr. Hewett for coming here and saying something on the 
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other side of the question. , Neither the Association nor myself, 
in asking the Association to moYe in this matter, had the least 
intention of denouncing the Government, or saying anything 
against the Government. It was only considered that the 
question was a very important one, and that it was necessary 
tliat it should be fairly discussed. Perhaps the very able and 
clear exposition of the Act by Mr. Brice will have convinced 
everybody, from the experience from which he speaks, that this 
Act, as it is passed, is likely to do a great deal of harm ; but 
my object, as I have said very distinctly in my paper, was not 
to form, or ask the Association to form, a foregone conclusion, 
but to discuss the matter dispassionately and carefully, so that 
the Secretary of State, in either ultimately confirming or vetoing 
the Bill, may have sufficient material and all the bearings of the 
question before him. I agree with Mr. Brice that there are 
parts of the Bill that are good, and you will see that I have only 
commented on those clauses which refer specially to stringent 
penal restrictions. Without entering more minutely into the 
history of the Act, I may say, Mr. Ellis, when he introduced the 
Bill at the beginning of the year, said distinctly, tliat, though 
he advocated the useful parts — the parts which were to assist in 
the development of the growth of cotton and its improvement — 
he objected to the additional penal restrictions. But I think it 
is not necessary at present for me to enter into these details ; 
because, as far as the discussion has gone, Mr. Hewett has 
only told us that there is necessity for interference, and he only 
guesses that there may be some good reason why the Govern- 
ment have come forward to pass such an Act. The reason he 
himself is not able to tell us. Pie asks us to ask the Govern- 
ment to give that reason. But it is to be presumed that Govern- 
ment have given us their reasons. Mr. Tucker, who has risen 
from the lowest grade of the service, and who is in the Executive 
Council, ought to ki?ow those reasons, and yet he disapproves 
the severity of the Act. Mr. Ellis, similarly situated, also dis- 
approved of the same. As far as regards the people of Man- 
chester, they^have not asked for the Act. I have read to yon a 
letter from a member of a very' respectable and well-known house 
in Manchester, who is also a member of the Committee of the 
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Chamber of Commerce there. Beyond that I have gone through 

the Eeports of the Chamber of Commerce for the last ten years, 

and the EejDorts of the Cotton Supply Association, who we must 

presume are much concerned in the matter, in fact, take great 

interest in the question of cotton supply ; and we find, though at 

the time the Act of 1863 was passed they expressed some a23proval 

of it, that being a time when prices were high, and there was a " 

great inducement and temptation to adulterate, after that time was 

over they have not asked for anything further, contenting them- t 

selves with simply giving us fair warning that if India did not 

produce better and more cotton, it could never hope to compete 

with America, and directing their efforts entirely to improving 

and extending the growth, and removing obstacles to transit. 

On no occasion whatever have they expressed, in fact, the 

slightest wish that any very stringent Act should be enacted in 

order to give them better cotton. They know their business too 

well — they know that when they have inferior cotton brought 

before them, they can make allowances for additional labour to ^ 

clean it. If they have offered to them a parcel with seed or 

with any other adulteration in it, they know how to calculate the 

amount of extra labour and extra wear of machinery required to 

put it in proper condition, and they make allowance for it. And, 

moreover, by the rules of the Cotton Brokers’ Association of 

Liverpool, to which the letter of Messrs. Whitaker and White- 

head refers, not only is the Manchester and Liverpool buyer 

well protected by buying his cotton from samples drawn actually 

from tlie bales, but after he has taken away the cotton and paid 

for it, he has the power of coming back upon the seller to make 

good anything that is wrong in those bales. These are the rules 

which the brokers, on both sides, have agreed to, and are 

actually acting under : 45. Claims for stones, &c., falsely packed, 

damaged, or unmerchantable cotton, shall be allowed, at the 

value of the sound cotton, at the date of ?eturn, if such return 

shall be made, and the claim sent in within ten days ai^cl three 

months from the date of invoice.” Tile allowance is to be made 

according to the price at the date of return, so that if the price 

has gone up, the higher price ha^ to be paid. The buyer has 

100 (lays in wliich he may return any cotton wLich is not of the 
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quality he bought^ getting back all the money he paid. Con- 
sequently every possible care is taken by the Liverpool merchant, 
or the Manchester merchant, that he shall not lose by the trans- 
action. The shipper has to pay tlie loss. I do not pass any 
opinion on the Cotton Department as it exists, I only judge of 
Moofussil administration from what I know ; but, at the same 
time, there is one remarkable difference between this Cotton 
Department and Moofussil administration generally. The Cotton 
Department is a temporary department created a few years ago, 
and which may be abolished at any moment; and, moreover, 
the officers in the Cotton Department have no high promotion 
to look forward to — they are confined to that department ; and, 
considering the material of which the subordinates in that 
department are composed, it is no wonder that they sliould have 
a strong temptation to “ make hay while the sun shines,'’ in a 
trade in which the real adulterator is able to pay the watchman 
very well, in order tliat he might be able to cany out his own 
nefarious objects. This Cotton Department is, I tliink, active in 
Gujerat and in Dharwar. Messrs. Whitaker, Whitehead, & Co., 
in their letter, say that Broach cotton has been adulterated 
this year, and that complaint has been made about Comptah 
cotton. Now, it is rather strange that in those two districts 
where the Cotton Department exists, the cotton should be found 
adulterated, while there is no complaint made about some 

700.000 bales of cotton that are exported from India, to which 
the Act of 1863 had not reached. I will give you these figures 
for you to form your own judgment on. Mr. Eivett-Carnac 
gives the total produce of India at about 1,400,000 bales. Out 
of that, he puts down 130,000 for Bengal, 170,000 for Madras, 

50.000 for the Central Provinces (to which he says the Act of 
1863 did not extend), 325,000 for Dhollera, Ivutcli, &c. (but I 
would make a deduction from that for British territory, and say, 
250,000), 30,000 for tlie Nizam’s territories, 25,000 for Central 
India, 20<.000 for the Punjab (md Kurrachee), 35,000 for sundries, 
including Burmah, and 50,000 for the Gaikwad territories, 
making 7G0,00P bales out of 1,400,000, or more than half, to 
which the Act of 1803 hitherto did n(.)t reach, and the present 
Act cannot reach. I have left out some of the small native 
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states in the Southern Mahratta country, where also some cotton 
is produced This shows that about half the Indian cotton has 
been exported without any interference, and yet satisfactorily, 
to the Enghsh market, as the resolution of the Cotton Supply 
Association, read by Mr. Pragjee, shows. Is it not hard and 
unfair, then, that that part of the trade which belongs essentially 
to the Bombay Presidency should be subjected to such great 
and unnecessary annoyance and interference ? If Government 
want to send all Indian cotton to Manchester and Liverpool in a 
pure state, the present Act does not gaiii that object, as half the 
cotton could still go as it liked ; and it is stranger still that 
some adulteration has takeli place, more particularly where the 
Cotton Department has been in existence, because all that over 
which Mr. Eivett-Carnac presides has been improving very 
largely, and, according to his testimony, certainly not through 
the interference of the Government. As long as human nature 
is what it is, we shall have a certain proportion of adulteration, 
hut the penal laws of the country are enough to deal with the 
evil, and the English market is both satisfied with things as they 
are, and is well able to take- care of itself, without the necessity 
of such extraordinary penal interference as that of the Act in 
question. With regard to the strong protest made by Mr. 
Elliot as to any interference, the case of cotton, or any produce 
of India, is somewhat peculiar. The ryots cannot take the 
initiative themselves; if English merchants would go and 
induce them to do certain things, well and good. If the Govern- 
ment would come forward and expend the dues and fees it 
received from the cotton trade, in the improvement of cotton 
cultivation, by all means let us have such interference. The 
Government oincials could do a great deal of good by going to 
the ryots and telling them what would be best for their interests, 
what seed to sow, and what manure to use. That sort of help 
we should be glad to avail ourselves of, afid that sort of help the 
Government could effectually render, without the necessity for 
all these penal enactments, hampering and discouraging the 
growth of cotton. The Bombay Association, in petition which 
they ipresented in July, 1869," gave a few instances of the 
oppressive manner in which even the of Act 1863 Lad worked ; 
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they gave a number of instances in which persons, upon whom 
punishment was inflicted, were ultimately acquitted by the High 
Court as being not guilty. If we know that with mucli less 
power, the Cotton Department has been able to bring oppressive 
punishment upon people who have been afterwards acquitted as 
being innocent, we cannot but expect that under these strong 
penal clauses the oppression will be much increased. The 
second clause is the clause on which the principal fight took 
place in Bombay. Originally, fraudulent intention was required 
to be proved. It has been the special object of this Act to 
remove the necessity of proving that the mixture was made 
dishonestly or fraudulently, and that, necessarily, will lead to a 
great deal of oppression and unnecessary annoyance. I am 
very thankful to Mr. Hewett, and Mr. Brice, and Mr. Maclean, 
for attending to-night and taking a part in the discussion. All 
this discussion will be published, and laid before the Secretary 
of State. I think we had now better leave it to our Council to 
take such action as they think proper; either to call another 
meeting, if necessary, or communicate the proceedings of this 
meeting to His Grace the Indian Secretary. 

Mr. Elliot explained that when he protested against Govern- 
ment interference, he did not mean that assistance which every 
Government should properly give to the development of the 
resources of the country, the growth of cotton, the improvement 
of wool, and so on. He had himself endeavoured to impress 
upon the Commissioner of Mysore the advisability of the Govern- 
ment giving assistance in the growth of chinchona, a thing of 
very great importance to the whole world; but, he thought, 
when the Government had gone so far as to establish farms for 
the improvement of cotton or any other production, there the 
matter should end. 

Mr. Hewett, in answer to what had been said as to the 
extensive adulteration of •Broach cotton, stated that his brother 
had been transferred from Khandeish to Broach ; and, in conse- 
quence of the state of things being so bad in Broach, he was 
asked by the Government to give his assistance as to the 
amendment of the Acfc. The very circumstance of that cotton 
being proved to be so bad, showed the necessity of some mea- 
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sures being taken to prevent fraud. With respect to Mr. 
Daclabbai Naoroji’s remark, that under the second clause it was 
not necessary to prove fraudulent intent, he did not so read the 
clause, for the preamble of the Act said, WJiereas it is expe- 
dient to amend the law for the suppression of fraudulent prac- 
tices in the cotton trade,” and in the latter part of the Clause 2 
were these words, or by any other means fraidiblenUy or dis- 
honestly,” and so on. 

Mr. Maoleak contended that the words '' or by any other 
means frcmdulenily or dishonestly,” applied only to increasing 
the weight; the words ^^fraudulently or dishonestly” were not 
to be found in the first part of the clause, the words there being 
“whoever adulterates or deteriorates cotton,” and so on. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naouoji remarked, that the intention of 
the Act was to be gathered from the speeches of those who 
framed it. 

The Chatrbiak observed, that the act of adulterating or 
deteriorating cotton by mixing therewith any seed, dirt, stones, 
or other foreign matter, and so on, must necessarily be frau- 
dulent. 

Chairman. — would say generally, with regard to this 
subject, I think that everybody liere present must have been 
pleased at the discussion which has taken place. Those who 
have not a practical acquaintance with the subject, myself 
amongst the number, have received a great deal of information 
from tliose having a practical knowledge of the whole question. 
Blit, with regard to the discussion which has passed, I thiuk 
there are one or two observations to be made. In the first place, 
with regard to Government interference, it lias been overlooked 
that there is Government interference in this country. We 
passed, last session, an Act with reference to the adulteration of 
seed, which is exactly the same question as this; and, of course, 
there are other Acts relative to adulteration. Further, I think 
we must not overlook this consideration, that the Government 
is more entitled to interfere in India than in this country, 
because the Government is the great propriptor of land ; the 
Government depends on the production of the whole country for 
its revenue. With regard to the general question, as Chairman 
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I liave merely to put any resolution tliat yon may propose. I 
do not wish at all to express an opinion on the question. 
I think the discussion has been very useful, but do not let 
us overlook one or two things, and then be regarded by the 
general public as taking a one-sided view. We have had the 
opinions of cotton buyers and cotton sellers well represented 
here; but we have not had the general public represented. 
The general public has nothing to do with buying and selling, 
but it has to do with the wearing of the stockings, which, if 
the cotton is bad, will wear out much more quickly than if 
good ; and in the protection of the general public the Govern- 
ment very rightly steps in. I dare say, as in all other things, 
there may be some weak points in this Act, and some objec- 
tionable ones; but it is conceded by gentlemen with great 
knowledge of the subject that some legislation is required, 
though not, perhaps, of the nature of the Act which has been 
discussed to-night. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji refers chiefly to 
the penal enactments. Let us remember that the penal enact- 
ments liefer chiefly to a sort of middle-man. I believe the 
ryots generally are not people who adulterate fraudulently; 
but I am told by merchants that there are certain middle-men 
who step in and who injure the cotton, and so very much injure 
the ryot. If Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has any proposition to 
make, I will put it to the meeting ; if not, I will only say that 
I think he deserves the thanks of all here present for his very 
able paper, and for his extreme anxiety to benefit India, which 
is shown by everything he does. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoeoji, in returning thanks, explained, with 
reference to the remarks of the Chairman as to its being the 
province of the Government to interfere to prevent adultera- 
tion, that he (Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji) had all along taken it 
for granted that where there was a necessity for interference 
the Government ought to •interfere ; but he had tried to prove 
that in the present case there was no case made out for such 
stringent and hampering penal enactments as were contained 
in this Act. If the history of the Act were gone into, it could 
be shown that Mr.^Ellis liimself, though he fully approved of 
tile other parts of the Bill, was opposed to the penal parts 
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of it, and so I think were Mi\ Campbell and Mr. Brown, at 
the beginning of the year, at the first reading. With regard 
to the second danse, any one who read tire disenssioii which 
took place on it would see that the words fraudulently and dis- 
honestly/’ whidi existed in the previous Act, were purposely 
omitted from this ; and if Mr. Hewett’s construction were the 
right one, the objections to the Act would be somewhat lessened, 
A great part of the sting was in the omission of the words 
“ fraudulently and dishonestly,” the consequence of which 
might be that many innocent men might suffer. He thought 
that legislation like this, which gave a power of coercion and 
annoyance to such agency as the Moofussil police, ought to be 
avoided as much as possible. Trade would be frightened and 
scared away if it was not allowed to take its natural course. 
The complaint about Broach and Comptah cotton was nothing 
extraordinary, only that the Cotton Department being there, 
it should not have occurred at all. Other districts of India 
have done well enough without pains and penalties. He had 
not produced this paper suddenly, and packed a little meeting, 
and tried to pass resolutions ; but he had given the fullest oppor- 
txmity to those gentlemen who might be of a different opinion 
to come and say what they had to say, so that the Secretary 
of State, in sanctioning or vetoing the Act, might be able to 
form a sound judgment. He would now leave the matter in 
the hands of the Council, as suggested before. 

On the motion of Mr. Dadabhai Haokoji, seconded by Mr. 
Elliot, a vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman, 


The following letter was subsequently received from Mr. 
W. S. Eitzwilliam, a member of .the Legislative Council of 
Lord Canning, and formerly Chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Calcutta, and at present Chairman of the National 
Bank of India : — 

“28, OviNGTON Sqxtabe, Brompton, S.W., 
“Bee. 1869. 

“My dear Sir, — I fully intended to he present at the meeting of 
the East India Association on Tuesday, to heai; you read your paper 
on the Bombay Cotton Act of 1869, hut a sudden attack of illness 
prevented my doing so. Had I been present 1 should have expressed 
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my opinion that tlie Act, especially tlie penal clanses, was not only 
nncallecl for, but wonlcl act op];)ressively and injmiously upon the 
cotton-growers of the Presidency. It is a well-known and recognixicd 
fact, that the ryots and other producers of cotton have only given 
their attention to the production of this staple, because it pays them 
better than other agricultural ]3roducts of the country. Now, if in 
addition to the reduction of prices so much below those which have 
ruled for some years past, the Government authorize the infliction of 
penalties and restrictions upon both growers and dealers in cotton, 
the ryots will certainly return to the cultivation of other products 
which are req[uired for the home (Presidency) markets, and which are 
not burdened by such penalties and restrictions as are now to be 
apj)liGd to cotton. There is little doubt that in former years cotton 
was often mixed and adulterated, both in India and America ; but in 
the latter country, as also in India, the dealers (for they are diiefly 
answerable for the adulteration) have found it more to their interest 
to send this staple to market free from adulteration, the more so 
as increased facilities for transport to the several markets, the intro- 
duction of capital, and improved processes for packing and pressing 
had largely increased the competition. This, of course, apj)lies more 
to America than India. In the former country, in all cases where 
adulteration could be proved, the sellers have been made, under civil 
process in the courts of law, to pay the buyers the difference of market 
value and any loss sustained by the latter in the transaction ; surely, 
then, if the law of India does not provide a remedy by civil action for 
such adulteration and the consequent losses to the buyer, it would be 
better to amend the law, that it would meet the difficulty, and thus 
obviate the necessity (if such exists) to inflict penalties and other 
restrictions, the effect of which can only be to check the future 
production of this important staple. But, according to Mr. Carnac’s 
report — and there is no better authority in India — even a civil process 
will hardly be necessary ; for he now states — ^what has been confirmed 
by good authority in Liverpool, Manchester, and elsewhere — that 
cotton from India is now, as a rule, sent free from mixture and 
adulteration. Another important fact is brought forward by Mr. 
Carnac— 'the produce of the ryots used to come to maiket througli 
the native dealers, whereas now, by means of good roads and railways, 
the great cotton markets off the Presidency are brought within less 
than two days’ journey from Bombay. The ryots bring their cotton 
themselves to the chief towns wh6re they, as producers, can meet the 
buyers face to face, and the services of the middle-man are thus dis- 
pensed with. As r^ards the various ^arguments put forward in your 
paper, I should have been, with some few excei)tions, prepared fully 
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to endorse tliom. Instead of passing laws inflicting pains and 
penalties upon cotton prodneers and dealers, tlie Government should 
give tlieir fullest attention to the promotion of every possible moans 
of communication with the cotton-growing districts. The increase in 
the number of Cotton Commissioners is also important, and those so 
employed should be instructed to do everything possible to encourage 
the growth of cotton by initiating improved methods of cultivation, 
by which the cultivation could be largely increased. It is, according 
to the acreage reported, miserably small. Irrigation, proper seed, and 
improved machinery, would do this to a groat extent ; but encourage- 
ment given for such improvements to the native producer would do 
more than the pains and penalties proposed. I have had more than 
thirty years’ experience in the cotton trade, chiefly in America, but I 
have also aided in introducing measures to improve and extend the 
production of this staple in India ; and I feel that my opinion has at 
least the merit of experience. 

'' I remain, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

“W. S. FixzwilIiIAm. 


Dauaiuiai Naouoji, Esep’ 






